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Report of the Board of Education 


Board of Education 


1906 


Davin A. McIntyre, President. 
EpWARD SCHOEN, Vice-President. 


R. D. Arcuz, Secretary, 


SAMUEL GAISER, Ass’t Secretary, 


322 Summer Avenue. 
A. B. Potanp, City Superintendent, 915 South 16th Street. 
Gro. W. Reeve, Sup’t of Erection and Repairs, 12 Elizabeth Avenue. 


Ward Nanie 


Ist 


d ( Wm. G. Brenn 
3¢ 7 Charles F, Roh 


tl ( Edward F. Fielding 
4 na Thomas W. Dobbins 


{ Jacob Kopf 


sth | William E. Tuite 


{ Thomas Gillen 


6th 7 Frank F. Crissey 


\ { Henry A. Guenther 
7th) H. A, Glatzmeyer 


{ Albert Schurr 


8th 1 George H. Simonds 


*Charles Logan 
oth, John C. Eisele 


David A. McIntyre 


th} E. E. Ryman 
Tot) George L. Warren 
th} Herbert L. Thowless 
It) George Varley 
; ( T. H. Brooks 
12th ) Urban Schaefer 


F. W. J. Neese 


13th ) Julius C. Rauch 


2Wm. Roberts 


{| Edward Schoen 


14th) WeoA Birdsall 


rsth {| James Snape 


* Resigned, Jan. 8, 1906. 
7 Resigned, Aug. 31, 1906. 


) Henry A. Swann 
(James A, Backus 


ai Walter T. Johnson 
2¢ 1 C. E. Scattergood 


? Andrew Stewart 


Place of Business 
51 New Street 
2901 Broad Street 


496 Broad Street 


Prudential, N. Bldg. 


Franklin Sav. Bank 
17 College Place 


48 Orchard Street 
164%4 Walnut Street 


4 Hamburg Place 
117 Jefferson Street 


Prudential, N. Bldg. 


320 Bank Street 


333 Springfield Ave. 
104 Thirteenth Ave. 


290 Broadway, N. Y. 


738 Broad Street 


O-FTAW edt ota Nore 


759 Broad Street 


Prudential, W. Bldg. 


48 Warwick Street 
77 Houston Street 


765 Broad Street 
31 Hudson Street 


197 slarket Street 
85 Niagara Street 


731 South 
17 Liberty Street 
gor So. 17th Street 


164 Market Street 
76 Centre St. N. Y. 


77 St. Hraticisuot, 
47th Street and 


T4th “Sti 


107. Park Avenue. 


Place of Residence. 
51 New Street 
291 Broad Street 


778 High Street 
19 Grove Street 
195 W. Kinney St. 
17 College Place 


48 Orchard Street 
16%4 Walnut St. 


123. Polk Street 
117 Jefferson St. 


378 South 12th St. 
320 Bank Street 


94 Newark Street 
104 Thirteenth Ave. 


70 Oriental St. 
846 Highland Ave. 


72 Thomas Street 
59 Avon Avenue 
14 Elizabeth Ave. 


48 Warwick St. 

77 Houston Street 
255 Fourth Street 
29 Hudson Street. 


556 Ferry Street 
85 Niagara Street 


731 South 14th St. 
266 Littleton Ave. 
oor So. 17th Street 


209 Hunterdon St. 
675 Hunterdon St. 


207 Parker Street 
166 Garside Street 


Madison Ave., N. Y. 


1Appointed, Jan. 8, 1906. 
-Appointed, Aug. 31, 1906. 
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Standing Committees. 
1906 


FiInaANcE—Brenn, Stewart, Gillen, Kopf, Schaefer, Scattergood, 
*Rauch, Glatzmeyer, Fielding, Roberts. 


ScHooL Housres—Varley, Swann, Schurr, Kopf, Guenther, Ryman, 
Snape, Crissey, Birdsall. 


Repairs, HEATING AND SANITATION—Birdsall, Warren, Varley, Roh, 
Kopf, Brooks, Neese, Eisele, Dobbins. 


TEACHERS—Schurr, Crissey, Backus, Schoen, Brenn, Snape, Johnson, 
Thowless, Dobbins. 


EVENING AND Drawtnc ScHoots—Snape, Backus, Gillen, Tuite, 
Johnson, Simonds, Fielding, *Rauch, Glatzmeyer, fRoberts. 


Text Booxs anp EpucaTIONAL SuppLiges—Crissey, Schoen, Swann, 
~Roh, Warren, Schurr, Stewart, Scattergood, Tuite. 


FURNITURE AND GENERAL SuppLiES—Guenther, Roh, Stewart, Gillen, 
Swann, Ryman, Neese, Eisele, Brooks. 


LEGISLATION—Ryman, Simonds, Thowless. 


COMMITTEE ON PErmMiTs—President of the Board, Chairman of the 
Teachers’ Committee and the City Superintendent. 


COMMITTEE ON ScHooL ATTENDANCE—President of the Board and 
the Chairmen of the Teachers’ Committee and Committee on 
Evening and Drawing Schools. 


* Resigned Aug. 31, 1906. 7 Assigned Sept. 28, 1906. 
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STATISTICAL RECORD 


OF THE 


Board of Education of the City of Newark 


FOR THE YEARS 1905 AND 1906. 


NAMES OF MEMBERS, WITH THE YEARS IN WHIcH THEY 
HAVE SERVED, RESPECTIVELY. 


James A. Backus. 1888-9-1890-1-5-6-7-8-9-1'9Q00-1-2-3-4-5-6 
FENRY« ‘ALS WANING yu sooner 1898-9- 1900- 1-2-3-4-5-6 
HuUGHIP.- RODE Nie ae eae 1893-4-5-6-9-1900-I-2-3-4-5 
Davin. A. “McIgier retest 1899-19Q00-1-2-3-4-5-6 
CHARLES LOGAN i224. cane ee oe eee IQO0-1-2-3-4-5 
EEL - RYMAN Santer el fe ena ae 1Q00-I-2-3-4-5-6 
CHARLES ‘HO ROH @atnens eee ee IQOI (3 mos. )-2-3-4-5-6 
FRANK. (PS): CRISSEVS 2 te, en eee ee 1902-3-4-5-6 
EDWARD? G. "GEORGE 2h Anus case tend ei aie ee 1902-3-4-5 
Wiliam Go BREN Nr ee eres Sear ee MELE Sia 1903-4-5-6 
ARTHUR R: DENMAN? Che caste pee eee ee 1903-4-5 
JACOB “KOPF inne fe gen eek nt eens ae 1903-4-5-6 
THOMAS’, GILLEN 20452 9 eo ata aie gene en eee 1903-4-5-6 
ALBERT ) SCHURRY2 spc ve su ee ee 1903-4-5-6 
GEORGE. Ji.’ WARREN i. cae ch Ae ap 1903-4-5-6 
JAMES 7 SNAPEse .geee aoe Wires race ar ha tect seapaitics 1903-435-6 
PRANK. Moi SCHULZ ociey pepe eee ae 1904-5 (Ii, mos.) 
WiILEEAM) Hi Torre she hoes eo ee a ee 1904-5-6 


JOHN PY CURBING tiem con ils at Seon eee ate ..+19Q04-5 
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ERP DNDN EE UTIs rate yar oho) easton ce rases hecarys Mesetabe ie o's ‘1904-5 
RM IN Nien asic Sia be ike es Coat aaa se ...+1904-5-6 
DORA OR 9 vi 2 od. Wit stp guslbtn: o)vi dios tee tee 1904-5-6 
BaP UC WEAR Deher  p i. rao) acs 8 dost onde ata '> 1904-5-6 
Rem Pema eeeL CISTINSO Wecgs cvs Qc es ee rn awa) e ame, 1905-6 
NSA SUE VIEER 8. 5 sci eeis We or0's oo ge 1h Hin aie te Des 1905-6 
esa OOM MER Te ose oo es oom She ea 1905 (II mos.) 
RE RIBE RO RC tiie rahe, tite ike eo aia Ye aha 3 5 arate Mook 1905-6 
REM MeN See eM OA. wave SUR eis 1905-6 
MRMMB SUAS re en he vines ser eSe erst s so ose wis eles 1905-6 
EDWARD SCHOEN........ hp CARR ENOL A he AS eae ep 1905-6 
seat Dye BS 10 6) DSi ne comet a 1905 (1 mo.)-6 
eRe V Ve IOBBING 05%, yh, "ote dus bales ious 1905 (1 mo.)-6 
Re GATIERGOOD a fe 2rc a. ke sak V5 GARE RS COME 1906 
118 Ratio oA UMPIRE Sic pal: Sh ne SMP i ee 1906 
EMIRATE ZT INGA VER i a apatile ccs Ssveialisc om ticles sels 1906 
meme RTO N Dstt ty as este eer c.f aigede etna lets owes ang 1906 
(ON SEES Ds gia a aA OE oe Oran te aan ae 1906 
Bees AUG 28 oS, te eS 1906 (8 mos.) 
MR Ne ooh 02 Sposa. vico''c eas er op ieloe uu odd, 6 oes wl a 1906 (4 mos.) 


PRESIDENTS OF THE ‘BOARD. 


SSeS VERE OM SSI ee i a aS a 1851-2-3-4 
SAMUEL Hey PENNINGTON. «0.0/5 0°. 005 - 1855-6-7-8-9-60- 1-2 
NT A SNA SLAVS a boges eee y mo tealeee 3 vote st enacere 1863-4-5 
Smee Sel eG DONALDS 5) Ua yp 3) are Uicie ee ee eee Boel « 1866 
MOU RICRMV OMI ICORD) vice yeaa terete eos e sw ee we 1867-8-9 
Sage ie) oll SIT BNE OSle DDE bo al ee ae 2 a ane 1870 
LTA Mar est VVATTURPIBAD oc ci cc's ves eile oN es 1871 
Shu Sat ot eg AAG cae A ae a RA 1872-3 
NEE AREA Ngee oS wie lie ele bee bY weik een aen 1874 
PR NAS Ter i aha ele isp on Syn fo eee e od ala os slew oe 1875 
BOWARI Ge. LJOBBINS. < 2050. 6 6 oh03°4 1. 1876-7-8-9-80 (9g mos.) 
PUSPORGE) 35) SWAIN ilps osc bs crest mss eLOOO (3 MOS. }-[=2-3 
G02) By gis RRA E ELST WO BEA OO pe eg a A 1884-1889-90-1 


AVENTIS ated tetas ate ade y oasis = ie Pidte pico 1885-6-7 
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JAMES Li. HAYS oh econ rere erties race 1888-1892 
HENRY Cl RiGee, een te eerie 1893-4 (9 mos.) 
JoHN Van Doren, JR....... 1894 (3 mos.)-1895 (4 mos.) 
HENRY“) ANDERSONGr ain peter ene arent er Sea 1895 
WILLIAM A. GAR gaan ct. Scie eee see en ae 1896-7 
MILeEs *F. (Quinn: teiiadsre syd eke ee 1898 
CHARDES (HEI Ties te eer ee ee 1899 (8 ms. )-IQO0-I-2 
CHarLes W.. MENK.....: PR rs Ps tiie PACE Sa Ay 1903-4 
Davin Ac MCINTYRE Gia tic Gro tine eae eae 1905-6 
;: SECRETARIES OF THE BOARD. 
* JOHN... WHITEHEAD 7 ee Aic ites eee Oe ee 185 1-2-3 
*EREDERICK (W-) RIGORD -s. va een 1854-5-6-7-8-9-60 
A(GEO;2 BUSS BARS ava eee 1860-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9- 
70-I-2-3-4-5-6-7 (8 mos.) 
C-ALBERT STON BLA Rar ee that eae 1877 (4 mos.) -8-9- 
8o0-1-2-3 (8 mos.) 
GEORGE: \W), MGASE ap aats tence 1883 (3% mos.)-4-5-6-7-8-9 
P; sLYNDON BRYCE ina oc: pee eee agi 189Q0-I-2-3-4. 
ROBERT Die ARGUE ae cee es 1895-6-7-8-9-1900-1-2-3-4-5-6 


CITY SUPERINTENDENTS OF THE PUBLIC: SCHOOLS: 


ESTEPHEN CONGARS 7) a. si. tre sat aden eae 1853-4-5-6-7-8-9 
#(GE0:. Bo Go RARS A: ose ere eae 1859-60-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9 
70-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-(8 mos.) 
WieNe BARRINGER. aaaaeee 1877 (4 mos. }-8-9-80-I-2-3 
4-5-0-7-8-9-90-1-2-3-4-5-6 (10 mos.) 
fu GTLRERT. wean 1896 (2 mos.)-7-8-9-I1900-I (I mo.) 
AYE}: POLAND Sc wine i eee I9OI (10 mos. )-2-3-4-5-6 


* Deceased. 


REPORT 


OF THE 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


TO THE COMMON COUNCIL. 


Newark, N. J., January 25, 1907. 


To the Honorable the Common Council of the City of 
Newark, N. J. 


GENTLEMEN—The Board of Education respectfully sub- 
mits the following report of the receipts and expenditures 
for the year 1906 :— 


CURRENT EXPENSE ACCOUNT: 


RECEIPTS. 

STATE. 
PNDULODELAMION.. chee acc ie: tose $ 28,446.09 
SES ETC) 0) TE A C07) CAS A a 177,527.47 
AY) Vea LL SEES ee  Coaee a aE 302,523.07 
WUE EE Cond Brash vi eT sate ie ste ee 5,000.00 


BeNOOM LADrany oA Uns a5 or ee at 100.00 
: $ 513,596.63 
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MUNICIPAL 


BalancetromMipOSee mete cree $27,083.85 
Common Council Tax Ordinance. . 900,271.37 
Common Council Contingent Fund 50,000.00 
Common Council Manual Training 5,000.00 


Cash deposited with Custodian... 4,034.84 
Interest 2% ee yenae eee ile oe oN 686.24 
Triaticy Panes on Wey eee eee 85.00 
Interest) On bequests. cetene nm cen 240.00 
isan $987,401 -30 
Total: <p cab ooo Cee on hake tes ci ea $1,500,997.93 


EXPENDITURES. .. 


STATE. . 
‘Leacheérs’c:oa la tiesagemaneat aa ace $508,490.63 
Manual DP rattine setae itoe eee 5,000.00 
ochool:Labranye imide. 1 ene 100.00 a 
MUNICIPAL. 
Salaries, Text Books, Repairs, 
Furniture, Heating, Fuel, etc. 966,455.98 
$1,480,052.61 


Balance ava ea oe ay ae eee a a ae $20,945.32 
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EXPENDITURES IN DETAIL. 
STATE. 
A - EXxPFENDI- ; 
pees |) DEAD 1) BaiaNcee 
Teachers’ Salaries—Day....| $508,496.63 | $508.496.63 
Teachers’ Salaries — Manual 
BARU LILO eiaeens reraie ace sn a eieid es 5,000.00 5,000.00 
School Library Fund........ 100.00 100.00 
$513,596763 | $513,596.63 
MUNICIPAL. 
APPROPRIA- EX PENDI- 
TIONS. nemo BALANCES. 
Teachers’ Salaries—Day ...| $461,474.37 | $461,459.71 $14.66 
Teachers’ Salaries—Evening| 64,877.65 64,877.65 
Teachers’ Salaries — Manual 
Prawn ge —Da yi. ae 16,423.65 16,423.65 
Teachers’ Salaries — Manual 
Training—Evening......... 1,623.00 1,623.00 
Seacners &Fensions)......<.- 5,007.00 5,007.00 
Oipcers’ Salaries.ois. 4. 30,522.20 30,522.20 
Per St AAT CS yey cerscch ios: 76,610.48 76,610.48 
Medical Inspectors’ Salaries. 4,855.50 4,855.50 
PME CTNC ALS oc chars biile eo oe wae 3,583.98 3,583.98 
SOX BOOKS, CLC os sigs sate oie 65,200.63 65,200.63 
Furniture and Supplies...... 75,512.54 BO, 010.224) 15,702; 32 
Manual Training Supplies... 9,378.66 9,378.66 
es ht Serpico fe. vee ele ees an a eee 75,864.69 75,864.69 
PEEL OLLOUS . hiieln ic rane cee witless 23,400.44 18,351.54 5,048.90 
Heating Apparatus.....0.5..%. 17,655.52 17,655.52 
Re pee Ree eh, we Re ad Aaty wreie oe 25,472.54 25,472.51 
RUC ATIC. OW EL fits peice sivis oe. 11,790.54 11,611.10 179.44 
UN W Cot a oe acetone as PhO ote st otete 5,026.68 5,026.68 
f PAS Eas Ae SN ad oe Pesal. Oy 7,521.67 
Children’s Playgrounds...... 5,599.56 5,599.56 
$987,401.30 | $966,455.98 |$20,945.32 
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MANUAL TRAINING. 


RECEIPTS. 
Fronn State ice reek oh eee $5,000.00 
From Commonpmounci.) Oyunewer 5,000.00 
Appropriation,» 10007 <0. aete eee 22,425.31 
$32,425.31 
EXPENDITURES. 
Teachers Salaries! mc ct gerne means $23,046.65 
Equipment; -Supplies,.€tC.v. saunas 9,378.66 


—_——— $32,425.40 


TABLE OF EXPENSES. 


Schools. Salaries. Equipment. Supplies. 
i ohh Syed oa arene Gears $4,495.60 $170.76 $658.22 
7th andSth oradese cme: 6,622.68 1,775.04 1,609.57 
5th and 6th grades...... 7,921.66 150.54 689.27 
Primary. (Srades: few awe 1,791.96 543.26 1,920.48 
General Accounts aon Moe Pier Lea are ~* 7.50 
Summer Schools........ SOLS ieee uncon 1,433.65 
Evening Schools........ 1,623.00 92.03 322.34 


$23,046.65 $2,737.63 $6,641.03 


CONSTRUCTION ACCOUNT 


ScHooL Houses AND SITES. 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance: froth, 1Q05 ascites ernie $410,297.86 
Public: Schools Bonds.is,;meee eee 715,000.00 
Cotimon.Couriciles ese eee 655.00 
Sale of old buildings............ 650.00 
Rebates \:2.: ta tcp aleve sian ca aamee 453.05 
INTereSt wots; cu Sean uae eee ee 3,091.27: 


$1,130,747.18 
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APPROPRIATIONS. 
Elliot Street School House Addition $51,797.09 


Belmont Avenue School House.... 
Fourteenth Avenue School House 
Avon Avenue School House...... 
Morton Street School House Play- 
gS OTRTNUL toe RG GA eta On i aS 
South 16th Street School House 
(Additional ground)........... 
Camden Street School House (Addi- 
Honalrerouud jners Hens. 
Richelieu Terrace School House Site 
Sussex Avenue School House (Ad- 
ERrE tate tee LOUITICH psec tettete aieta= tks 
Lafayette Street School House (Ad- 
GOAL OTOU nr skeet. wes 
Washington Street School House 
(Additional ground)........... 
Ridge Street School House (Ad- 
Mites SEO) 2 .:,$e heien cies eo anes: 
So. Market Street School House 
(Additional ground)........... 
Webster. Street School House (Ad- 
CIPEYONIA LE COUTLL) Sub oe stereos eco oece 
Peshine Avenue School House 
Oneal interest) ii. ct Stee. 
Peshine Avenue School House (Ad- 
GIONAMOTOUNG ) rons ce crete its 
Hawthorne Avenue School House 
PA CCnionalSTOlund ).2 see c. oases 
South Eighth Street School House 
UILION Gaeta S wwe ees aes 
Hamburg Place School House Ad- 
ELIE emis bee oer tne ea c,', ica Gee ss 
Avon Avenue School House Ad- 
PION eee cer nreter te eae. eae. 


86,845.09 
55,340.10 
76,305.35 
2,809.58 
6,060.92 


6,094.00 
7805.34 


9,101.34 
12,672.79 
24,384.55 
7,500.00 
79.08 
15,095.00 
655.00 
7,100.00 
3,639.54 
85,000.00 

104,000.00 


55,000.00 
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Franklin School House Site and 


Addition ®: 4rd sume ee eee $66,194.94 
Burnet Street School House Ad- 

CitiGn: ce ae cee as eee rena 137,100.00 
Thirteenth Avenue School House 

Site‘and A dditionive ee ne 120,628.84 
Parker Street School House....... 24,041.90 
Bergen Street School House (Ad- 

ditional oTround)).23 ete ee 9,600.00 
Abington Avenue School House Ad- 

GINA eek ees elem ies an 55,000.00 
Alexander Street School House 

(Additional round) tees 833.93 
Commercial and Manual Training © 

High?schooli ce. cewek eer ae 11,652.15 


High School (Southern Section).. 10,000.00 
High School (Eastern Section).. 43,313.52 
Unapportioned #@Ei1on.) as ain ey tee 35,030.53 


$1,130,749.18 | 
APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES. 


ELLIOT STREET SCHOOL HOUSE ADDITION. 


Balance? fromsdoon oni ee $50,337.98 
Appropriation; 10000. 2-4 womens 1,459.11 
ear aT ee wer SRE IST NE! 
Expended for Mason work...... $19,650.00 
Tronwaworkaatanc. geri 3,946.00 
Carpenter work....... 10,576.80 
Painting jwork sc «02. t 931.00 
Roofing and metal work 4,711.00 
Plumbing work........ 2,296.00 
Electrical -work 2: 886.00 
Steam heating work... 4,190.00 
Air moving apparatus. . 840.00 


Grading ne te eel 1,018.76 
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Hileeilicdic Uxtures . 24s: 
PXUNMEVELSING siete st, catet os 
Architect's fee cc ves 
Heating Engineer’s fee 


15.90 
1,532.10 
163.53 


BELMONT AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE. 


Peel ATOOMt COM 1 O05 acca. en, oe as 
Deduct amount transferred....... 


Expended for Mason work....... 
ATOR ROL wa eee es Pots 
Carpenten workrtun ss. 
PP AINti Ne WOLK. wien « 
Roofing and, metal work 
Plumbing work........ 
Telectriva bawor kw eye: 
Steam heating work.... 
Air moving apparatus. . 
Pleetricaidrxtitt Cau meg. 
Grading 
Advertising 
PN COUteCL S21Ce. tet. eo 
Heating Engineer’s fee 


aie) eo vepe, 6 (6.8. € 0. 66) We 


#. we oe) 2 0. ee! 6 


$87,667.10 


822.01 


$35,400.00 


5,800.00 


16,755.84 


1,832.00 
6,590.00 
4,081.00 
1,525.00 
6,360.00 
1,475.00 
2,022.00 
125.00 
15.90 
4,023.75 
239.60 


— 


FOURTEENTH AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE. 


Ipalance fromerlOOS 1 oi se kooks 
BEESON LI AiOn alos... fis nu. ae 


Expended for Mason work....... 
EPQnaswOrk crease: bcs 
Carpenter work... i026. 

Painting work......... 

Roofing and metal work 

Plumbing work........ 


$55,053.72 


286.38 


$23,874.31 


3,200.00 


11,176.60 


1,240.00 


3,180.00 


3,607.00 
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$51,797.09 


$86,845.09 


$86,845.09 


$55,340.10 
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Blectrical workin see $983.62 
Steam heating work.... 4,490.00 
Boiler fittings." 255 13,60 
Air moving apparatus. . 830.00 
Electrical fixtures.....; 1,197.00 
AdVertisino . cicmeueeer 15.90 
Architect’s7léés sa nues a 1,307.10 
Heating Engineer’s fee 164.97. 
SPS $55,340.10 
AVON AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE. 
Balancéstromrroos tra ae $75,543.34 
Appropriation, 1906... /. 2.5... 40% 822.01 
eee 0,305 8 
Expended for Mason work...... $33,071.00 . 
Tron. Wworkse sont eck 5,070.00 
Carpenter work........ 13,940.00 
Painting work Se: 977.00 
Roofing and metal work = 2,503.00 saat 
Plumbing work........ 3,390.33 
EBlestricallworkvien. 817.00 
Steam heating work.... 4,743.07. 
Air moving apparatus. . 795-00 
Gradlinon et ee ea 2,800.00 
Blectricalafuxtu ress). 990.00 
A dVettisings . suse ne ites 52.32 
Architeet'sitee. cece 1,975.57 
Heating Engineer’s fee 167.70 
WISER Tee ee 
Balance sinus And CONTR eT ty $4,467.36 
MORTON STREET SCHOOL HOUSE PLAYGROUND. 
Balance .from< 1005 uw. 5 seeee eee . $1,900.00 
Appropriation, “1006.0 <i asyeusme soe 909.58 


$2,809.58 
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Expended for Ground........... $2,700.00 
SLRS 1k, oven pois ae renee 79.58 
Condemnation Commis- 

BIOHETS Contes vere oe co 30.00 

$2,809.58 

SOUTH SIXTEENTH STREET SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITIONAL 

GROUND). 

PeeaAyIGe mat O11) TQO5 22/5) o05 5. eels cise $6,100.00 
Deduct amount transferred...... | 39.08 

——— $6,060.92 
Expended for Ground....... See $6,000.00 
elec) Geld Sarg RYE L ON tbr ee pene 60.92 

———— $6,060.92 

CAMDEN STREET SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITIONAL GROUND). 

POE RECOM LOOG te aca tenses cc hCs taal eal4 3 $6,094.00 
Pesxpended for Grotind..... 2 0... $6,000.00 
me] S320 09 5 MR oe J Re 94.00 

$6,094.00 

RICHELIEU TERRACE SCHOOL HOUSE SITE. 

BUNPUREON TS ATELICITY BONS sc coe SIS Se os ge Phe Siete ra ah ale $7,805.34 
merpended, 10r, Grounds 2 iu ie. se $7,750.00 
S11 BN SAPNA Ge cern, Soon nar 55.34 

$7,805.34 

SUSSEX AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITIONAL GROUND). 

BEOITOMPIATION LOO: vs piece gets tt CPT Ns $9,101.34 
PeeMenced<1Or AsrOUNd iil lea lees $9,000.00 
Tas Nt Oh SiaeP ete ah gee 101.34 

$0,101.34 

e 
LAFAYETTE STREET SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITIONAL GROUND). 

DRM PAR IL LOO: ori ja nian a ocr ele ketal gia $12,672.79 
Pxpended tor Grotnd, 72 oo. $12,500.00 
meme hes yn tri oh. as 172.79 


$12,672.79 
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WASHINGTON STREET SCHOOL HOUSE ( ADDITIONAL GROUND). 


Appropriation, 1000 Mars et acer $24,000.00 
Deduct amount transferred...... 215.45 
$24,384.55 
Expended for Groundie 2h teens $24,250.00 
Sar ches ee rastenie area 134.55 
$24,384.55 


RIDGE STREET SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITIONAL GROUND). 


Appropriations 1Q00 Miia a.. ot: ve eee $7,500.00 

Hxpendeds fore Searches wisn eee $54.74 
Condemnation Commis- 

+ SIONELS. sree henanes 75.00 

Seri ee 
Balances ein, one. oetst. eee ere ees $7,370.26 


SOUTH MARKET STREET SCHOOL HOUSE ( ADDITIONAL GROUND ) . 
: : en 


Appropriation) 1QOOmy. ccc wpa uaieainehas eee arene $79.68 
Expendedotorvs Carch’y: sc-sne eee tt ate reenter 79.68 


WEBSTER STREET SCHOOL HOUSE ( ADDITIONAL GROUND). 


APpPropiiation (OOO; eas lun ramen $15,200.00 

Deduct amount transferred........ 105.00 
Ta ae ono 

Hxpended stor Grounds. = ese: $15,000.00 

earliest pest eee, cree 95.00 
———— $15,095.00 


? 
PESHINE AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE (BOND AND=INTEREST). 


Appropriation 1.000 vei sconce cledsantt naan ae $655.00 
Expended for Interest on bonds. . $55.00 
BondeNos oie n aes 600.00 


EO _  ——————— 
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PESHINE AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITIONAL GROUND). 


MMPS LOE LACION pel NOEs cas aca al a wos ce sich e a's. stun ae $7,100.00 
mxpended tor Grotind. 2 0..6.... $2,500.00 
OA TGNommeen ean tianis). on 275.00 

$2,775.00 

Pea C MEMEO ee atl tree be ee $4,325.00 


HAWTHORNE AVE. SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITIONAL GROUND). 


URE EAA LIOUS STOO atc. cicre she te ciao wets aie 's $3,639.54 
Expended for Ground..:.:..:.... $3,550.00 
PATCH est ae ar hone Ck 89.54 

$3,639.54 


SOUTH EIGHTH STREET SCHOOL HOUSE ADDITION. 


MPEME TT a OT LOOO Se ode sede ati vue ble daha atsteca y's $85,000.00 
Expended for Mason work...... 321,002.00 
PEOUMAAVOT Ky ee Wirseesy sts 13,088.00 
Garpenter worktea.. © \..; 640.00 
Steam heating work.... 760.00 
BCLvetioln Ome yo. a, es 60.68 
Eileino petit. Aa 8. 73.00 
Pr rCiiLent.cr TCG she ene. oe: 1,800.00 
Heating Engineer’s fee 230.00 

——— $38,563.68 

UNE (SOL. Terai acer i ne ane tay San $46,436.32 


HAMBURG PLACE SCHOOL HOUSE ADDITION. 


EMOPrOUIAlIONS/TOOO... eee reece ee OE SE: $104,000.00 
Expended for Mason work...... $22,400.00 

Tromiwotkes {acs sans 12,560.00 

Carpenter work........ 2,320.00 

Plumbing work........ 1,000.00 


Steam heating work.... 4,400.00 
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Advertising: ty. 5. sents $33.15 
Buildings permit... | 300.00 
Atchiteces tees nica ees 3,350.00 
Heating Engineer’s fee 287.17 
— $46,650.32 
Balances. sexta od WORSE ro) BORIS ga $57,349.68 
AVON AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE, ADDITION. 
Appropriation: *1G00m 7. osu trate ere toa Sp 55,000.00 
Expended for Mason work....... $11,864.00 
lronmworkor en aie 3,664.00 
Carpenter works, <4 ics 2,864.00 
Advertising iva dome. 60.69 
Building: permite 3s 160.00 - 
Architect's tees 2: oe 1,200.00 
Heating Engineer’s fee 90.00 
ae $19,902.69 
Balancer. col. ah ae ee $35,097.31 
FRANKLIN SCHOOL HOUSE SITE AND ADDITION. 
Balancesfromeioos wie. aa oteiccae $1,600.00 
Appropriation 1o0@ge eit 64,594.94 
| Saas $66,194.94 
Expended for Additional ground.. $5,300.00 
DECATRNES a oe keen ea. 158.90 
Masanvwork: suc. 2) fase 16,160.00 
> SLEPT SOEs wean scant 3,840.00 
Carpenter.work........ 3,972.00 
Roofing work......... 2,400.00 
Plumbmine work. «..-... 270.00 
Steam heating work... 720.00 
Advertising work...... 33.16 


Building permit........ 190.00 
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mrenitect 6. alee45s5 ) 5. $1,700.00 
Heating Engineer’s fee 175.00 

$34,919.06 
wip BEV erat A Shee as Alig ices ec er cane $31,275.88 


BURNET STREET SCHOOL HOUSE ADDITION. 


ROAM CEeTLOMI TIO circ) ass, a iaisto'e o oye = $11,100.00 
Appropriation, 1906.............. 126.000.00 , 
$137,100.00 
Expended for Additional ground.. $11,000.00 
Oe atciimeri ce crear. aye 152.48 
Mason. WOT fen Oo 21,040.00 
TEOMEAVOLK oats oie dee 8,000.00 
Carpenter work........ 400.00 
Plumbing work........ 480.00 
Steam heating work.... 2,000.00 
PMO VELUIGIIIDT IE A205. ares ks » 97.56 
Building permit...) . 90.00 
Arenitect’s tee... ... 6... 3,800.00 
Heating Engineer’s fee 325.00 
$47,385.04 
“SEALE CS CHEE ws a das ae ee ter $89,714.96 


THIRTEENTH AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE SITE AND ADDITION. 


ONE ee ET HST EPG a 8s inane of yas Nest aparece sean $120,628.84 
Expended for Additional ground.. $25,000.00 
if bearchumen ccc es 106.28 
Condemnation Commis- 
BUEN nr stotrce ir ck Cos 60.00 
Condemnation expenses. 24.85 
PA BDVAISAIS A outer ate 35.00 
Mastin work Si ns ok 3,508.00 
LY OR INOS KES ate are sans 6,400.00 


Steam heating work.... 704.00 
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ACvyertisittove iis wt ner $39.37 
Building permit......2. 300.00 PS 
Architect's °fée a tute. 2,000.00 
Heating Engineer’s fee 207.10 
$38,444.60 
Balances cater. 1 tL Sees $82,184.24 
PARKER STREET SCHOOL HOUSE. | 
Balance, trom: 1905-)..5 are ee $18,000.00 
Appropriation) 1000 nun ert eee 6,041.90 
| ————— $24,041.90 
Expended torsmitenemera ee oe $18,000.00 
Searches oe ee acne 290.26 
Condemnation Commis- : 
SION ETS Mee iapetenia ae 180.00 
ACVErtising mayen: 88.17 
Condemnation damages 
awarded? vi ne eee 1,200.00 ~ q 
ATCIntecL Serecimer. ee sre 4,017.37 | 
Heating Engineer’s fee 266.10 | 
$24,041.90 
BERGEN STREET SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITIONAL GROUND). 
Appropriation, 1906...... PERERA opr ne wp Nita $9,600.00 
Expended:; for: Groin #07 oe ree $9,500.00 
DCOTCHiatysp te taoevrr ce ear 75.00 
$9,575.00 
Balancepe ©. eae ee rena eee $25.00 © 


ABINGTON AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE ADDITION. 


Appropriation, “1006....8 S18 sce a pat oes tee $55,000.00 
Expended for Mason work....... $9,288.00 

Tron“ wotky..o: tase 4,080.00 

Carpenter worker. a..0 cn 2,470.00 


A dvertiswiowns ste oor 81.80 
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- Building permit....... $174.00 
ANT COHeCt Sele hin curt eyes 1,125.00 
Heating Engineer’s fee 180.00 
$17,404.80 
BS AL AIIG CON ae Reale ce ares i's a lede vig 's. oe. 30: ole $37,595.20 


ALEXANDER STREET SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITIONAL GROUND). 


Appropriation, 1906.........-.-..ee eee ence $833.93 
Peepenced fOr (sTOUNC «<0 siete coset $800.00 
SSOALGI Wer tare site ents eet teres 33.93 

Awe SOSA $833.93 

COMMERCIAL AND MANUAL TRAINING HIGH SCHOOL. 

Pe CON LO OG oe cet ate ele iwiviers oon St che ss « SETORZES 
Meepended 10r- early. vie. 3's omc. $131.74 
Consulting Architect... 500.00 
Storage for plans...... 35.00 
Stier OX TENSES, 3 oe. cse 9.60 

$676.34 

ied abetelons Ramin ete: | Naapin aan neg tear pee eee ae $10,975.81 


HIGH SCHOOL (SOUTHERN SECTION OF CITY). 


MEIC MELONS EGNS co bie Mites ate ernie ci nten eos 5a. 3) $10,000.00 

RON OLOT CAC ioetey tales acre erty cre eso 92.42 

alan Cee mrt wien een rset c sate $9,907.58 

HIGH SCHOOL (EASTERN SECTION OF CITY). 

BMEO MIA CIO TOO «ore treater iain cenit wee $43,313.52 
PEN CC TOM ites wie. s oases ee $13,200.00 
SCAT CHER aii (a Spee os 212,52 

$13,413.52 


Bp ATCO M rt ee ees a or sets $29,900.00 
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$35,039.53 


$481,661.13 


UNAPPORTIONED. | 
High Schools) sei ie ise ole state cele tcmariet ee ae 
BALANCES TO 1907. 
Avon Avenue School House...... $4,467.36 
Ridge St. School House oe Additional 
PTOUNG) | ow sths Aertel Proath acres 7,370.26 - 
Peshine Ave. School House (Addi- 
tional cround )Pwes et ae uae eee 4,325.00 
So. Eighth Street School House 
Addition sO risa jamte tien om raeeees 46,436.32 
Hamburg Place School House Ad- 
ition ieee een ele eee 57,349.08 
Avon Avenue School House Addi- 
TIO apes a deseo Cah eee eee 35,097.31 
Franklin School eis Site and Ad- 
ition o).05 ke eee ee 31,275.88 
Burnet Street School House Ad- | 
dition Gree eer sores sericea 89,714.96 
Thirteenth Ave. School House Site 
and? Additionis ye Paciesses ey repens 82,184.24 
Bergen St. School House (Addi- 
tional pround \i i tee 25.00 
Abington Avenue School House Ad- 
TION SAU ACH Seen ote ee ena nate Meera eae 37,595.20 
Commercial and Manual Training 
High School cava ae ts 10,975.81 
High School (Southern Peo. 9,907.58 
High School (Eastern Section).... 29;900.00 
Unapportioned (High)........... 35,030.53 
Davip A. Mc 


R. D. ARGUE, 


Secretary. 


INTYRE, 
President. 
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PRESIDEN T"S ADDRESS. 


To ithe Honorable Board of Education of the City of 
Newark: 


GENTLEMEN—I assume the office of president of the 
Board of Education for the third time with a stronger 
conviction than ever before of its importance, and of the 
great responsibility and obligations which it entails. 
For the proper discharge of these there must be co-opera- 
tion of all the members of the Board. Let us all strive, 
earnestly, to make the schools, in 1907, more efficient 
and useful than ever before in their history. 

On previous occasions such as this it has been cus- 
tomary to call to the attention of the Board matters of 
consequence affecting the schools. Last year it was 
suggested that some effort should be made to arrange 
a more satisfactory scheme for paying the teachers than 
the one now in use. In cities much larger than Newark 
teachers are paid more promptly, and reform is urgently 
needed here. _ 

There is a widespread opinion that the school year in- 
cludes too many holidays, and that the tendency to dis- 
miss the schools for trivial reasons should be arrested. 
It is undeniably true that the school work is interrupted 
too frequently, causing serious loss. 

The interest manifested by citizens in all that con- 
cerns the schools, and the space given by the press of the 
city to school news, are matters affording pleasure to 
all concerned, either officially or otherwise. The par- 
ents’ associations and other civic bodies have repeatedly 
demonstrated their usefulness, and it is gratifying to 
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know that there are more of such organizations than at 
this time last year. The expression of opinion made by 
the Federation of Parents’ Clubs on the advisability of 
having more school gardens in different parts of the city 
should be heartily welcomed by this Board, and it doubt- 
less will receive the consideration it deserves. Any 
matters affecting the welfare or advancement of the 
schools, when indorsed and urged by these associations, 
acquire an importance which cannot be overestimated. 


One of the first and most pressing of our duties is to 
safeguard the health and lives of the thousands of chil- 
dren entrusted to our care; every possible effort has 
been made to perfect our system of medical inspection 
and to make all the conditions surrounding the children 
wholesome. The purchase of additional property adja- 
cent to the schools and the removal of buildings there- 
from has resulted in increased light and more air for the 
classrooms. There is a greater danger threatening the 
children than that of disease resulting from either de- 
ficient light or unsanitary premises. Many of our build- 
ings are situated upon streets through which the trol- 
leys run. Before the opening of each session, and es- 
pecially at the close, thousands of children are in the 
streets, hundreds in the vicinity of each schoolhouse. 
The fact that accidents have not happened does not in- 
sure the future. The speed of the cars and the careless- 
ness of motormen, combined with the thoughtlessness 
and heedlessness of the children, constitute a combina- 
tion of circumstances which render accidents almost cer- 
tain. The danger warrants some action by the Board of 
Education in the nature of precautionary measures for 
protecting the lives of the children. 


The streets of our city are used as a playground; es- 
pecially is this noticeable in the congested sections. The 
conditions thus created are an annoyance, and impose a 
hardship upon the children. because the streets are al- 
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together unsuitable for games of any kind. Children 
have an inalienable right to play, and play they will with 
or without proper grounds. The school authorities 
should permit the use of the school playgrounds outside 
the regular hours for this purpose. The public owns 
these properties, and the facilities for play ought to be 
available at all reasonable times. I recommend that af- 
ter school hours and part of each Saturday the play- 
grounds be opened for the use of children. 


The widespread interest in athletics in the schools 
was made manifest last: year, when about 2,500 children 
took part in the annual field day events. It was an un- 
dertakinS of enormous magnitude, exceeding anything 
of a like kind in the United States. Such a movement 
deserves well of the Board of Education. It would 
seem possible for a city as rich as Newark to provide 
a place within the corporate limits where these compe- 
titions might be held instead of compelling the children 
to go to a neighboring city. 


It is a cause for felicitation that our school facilities 
have been so largely increased in the last few years. 
Notwithstanding the normal addition of from 2,000 to 
2,50¢ to our annual enrollment, the buildings under con- 
struction and now nearing completion will place the 
schools in a position more nearly satisfactory than for 
a decade or more. It will be necessary to expend large 
sums each year to keep pace with our rapidly growing 
population and the general progress of the city. New- 
ark has very large manufacturing interests, and not only 
should there be a sufficient number of buildings with 
the required seating capacity, but there must be adequate 
provision made for the preparation of our youth to serve 
these business interests. The great need of a commer- 
cial and manual training school is so apparent that the 
plans now under way for a suitable building should: be 
completed at the earliest possible moment. 
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_ The evening drawing school has a most honorable 
record for service to the thousands who have profited 
by the opportunities it offers. Its students and grad- 
uates are to be found in many different lines of work, all 
more efficient and successful because of the preparation 
it gave them. The time has come to broaden its course, 
to increase its facilities, to extend its usefulness, to give 
new life and impetus, and I recommend that at an early 
date proper action shall be taken with these ends in 
view. 


It is clear to me that there should be some plan for 
giving grammar school graduates who for various rea- 
sons cannot take a high school course the chance to pre- 
pare themselves for business in neighborhood schools. 
Not every grammar school would need to be used for 
this purpose, but three or four in’as many different sec- 
tions of the city might be utilized as centres for the pro- 
posed extension courses. The time occupied would be 
one year and the subjects of study would be commercial 
arithmetic, correspondence, book-keeping, spelling, 
grammar, penmanship, stenography and typewriting. 


There are thousands of children who must go into of- 
fices, stores, etc., as soon as possible, far too many be- 
fore they are mature enough to have fully profited bv the 
instruction of the public schools. ‘Those whose parents 
by a little additional effort or sacrifice, can keep them in at- 
tendance for more specific training should have the benefit 
of the public funds. For such extension courses men teach- 
ers should be employed, and every possible effort should be 
made to make the work practical and efficient. 3 


In urging the establishment of these extension courses 
I do not wish to underestimate the value of the broad 
and cultural training now provided in our present High 
School, or contemplated in the proposed Commercial and 
Manual Training High School. My wish is to have the 
schools serve more directly and with clearer purpose that 
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large body of wage earners who must of necessity forego 
the longer and more extensive preparation. 

The expenditure of vast sums of money for educa- 
tional purposes is approved by the public opinion of the 
day. ‘This is done not only generously, but with the be- 
lief that the investment will pay large dividends in es- 
_ tablishing the stability of the Republic and the perpetuity 
of democratic institutions. It becomes more evident 
from year to year that the schools are designed to give, - 
and are capable of, service in more ways than those 
merely academic or vocational. Their influence must 
be exerted to teach the children not only standards of 
conduct, but principles and habits that shall make for 
good citizenship. I believe something definite should 
be done to inculcate habits of thrift, the value and im- 
portance of which none can deny, and the need of which 
those familiar with our schools willingly acknowledge. 
I recommend that the teachers’ committee shall author- 
ize the establishment of a system of school savings banks, 
to be inaugurated as soon as the details can be arranged. 

Our evening schools deserve special mention. The 
committee having charge of this department during the 
past few years deserve praise for having established them 
on a firm foundation. Only the best teachers are em- 
ployed, and the subjects taught are such as to attract 
all those who are seeking advancement by fitting them- 
selves for more efficient work. In some of the buildings 
the lighting is not satisfactory, and steps should be taken 
to remedy this defect. 

I trust the Board will take under consideration these 
recommendations and make such disposition of them as 
will be for the best interest of the school system. 


DAVID A. McINTYRE, 
President. 
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The Forty-Ninth Annual Report 


OF THE 


City Superintendent of Schools 


To the Honorable Board of Education of the City of 
Newark: 


_ GENTLEMEN—By the provisions of the 62nd section of 

the act entitled “An Act to Revise and Amend the Charter 
of the City of Newark,” approved March 11, 1857, and sub- 
sequent acts supplementary and amendatory thereof, and in 
compliance with the rules and regulations of your Honor- 
able Board, I take pleasure in submitting my sixth annual 
report of the public schools of the City of Newark for the 
year ending January 31, 1907. This report completes a 
series of fifty consecutive annual reports by the Board of 
Education of the City of Newark, beginning with the re- 
port of Stephen Congar for the year 1857. 

In these reports will be found a consecutive account of the 
growth, development, and progress of our city school system 
from ten schools (omitting rented buildings), enrolling 
4,752 pupils and employing 78 principals and teachers, to 
one enrolling 50,000 pupils and employing nearly 1,200 
principals and teachers. During this half century, the popu- 
lation of Newark has increased from 64,000 in 1857 to up- 
wards of 300,000 in the year 1906. 
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NEWARK SCHOOLS FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


The Board of Education of 1856 consisted of 19 mem- 
bers (one vacancy). Samuel L. Pennington was President 
of the Board. He served as President for eight consecutive 
years from 1855 to 1863. Frederick W. Ricord was Secre- 
tary of the Board, and Stephen Congar was Superintendent 
of Schools. Mr. Congar was also a member of the Board. 
During this period.of fifty years, there have been 22 presi- 
dents, as follows: 


Samuel H. Pennington, 


Thomas W. Dawson, 


William K. McDonald, 


Frederick W. Ricord, 
Edwin H. Dawson, 


William A. Whitehead, 


L. Spencer Goble, 
Samuel A. Farrand, 
Abram G, Sayre, 
Edward L. Dobbins, 
George B. Swain, 


Edward Goeller, 
Edmund L. Joy, 
James L. Hays, 
Henry C. Klemm, 
John Van_Doren, Jr., 
Henry J. Anderson, 
William A. Gay, 
Miles F. Quinn, 
Charles E. Hill, 
Charles W. Menk, 
David A. McIntyre. 


During this long period, there have been only five city 


superintendents, as follows: 


Stephen Congar, 
George B. Sears, 
W.N. Barringer, 
GC Ba Galbert: 
A. B. Poland. 
Also, during this period, there have been only six secre- 
taries of the board as follows: 


Frederick W. Ricord; 
George B. Sears, 

C. Albert Stonelake, 
George W. Case, 

P. Lyndon Bryce, 
Robert D. Argue. 


Saas 
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To the fact that the school system has developed under so 
few heads is probably due in no small degree its present 
unity and efficiency. The marked changes from time to 
time in ideas and in ideals as well as in aims, plans and 
methods, mirror in a clear light the progressive changes that 
have taken place during the last fifty years in public educa- 
tion, not only in this city, but throughout the whole country. 

It is natural that each superintendent should view the 
broad field of education from his own standpoint; and 
that he should incorporate into his recommendations to the 
Board his own personal convictions, often quite unlike those 
of his predecessors. But it is noticeable that running all 
through these reports there appear the same unselfish pur- 
pose, the same devotion to duty, the same effort to discover 
and grasp the great secret of how to train children and youth 
for the service of the state and for the benefit and glory of 
mankind ; that the schools are primarily for the children, the 
children for the family and state, the family and state for 
the happiness and prosperity of all its individual members, 
—these guiding principles shine out from every page in all 
these reports. In ways and means differences of opinion 
exist; but not in the grand purpose of public school educa- 
tion. The teachings of the early fathers who established our 
American common school system were so deeply implanted 
that no deviation was possible. I cannot forbear, for its 
historical interest, to make a few quotations from the first 
report of Superintendent Congar, that for the year 1857. 


EXTRACTS FROM REPORT OF CITY SUPERINTENDENT CONGAR 
FOR THE YEAR 1857. 


“The settlement of Newark,” he says, “was made in 1666, 
by settlers from Branford and Guilford, Connecticut. The 
early records of the town, as preserved in the old town 
book, show that the original settlers of Newark concerted 
measures in town meeting as early as 1676 to provide a 
school master and accommodations for a school in the town- 
ship. A school master ‘was procured, but there’ is no evi- 
dence that his salary was paid by the town. It is more 
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probable, from the general tenor of the resolutions adopted 
in town meeting, that he was paid for his services by the 
voluntary subscriptions and payments of the parents and 
guardians of the children whom he instructed. The follow- 
ing extracts from the old town book will be read with 
interest : 


‘Town Meeting, Nov. 21, 1676. 


Item.—The townsmen have liberty to see if they can 
find a competent number of scholars and accommodations 
for a schoolmaster within this town. | 

February 7, 1677. Item.—The town hath consented that 
the townsmen should perfect the bargain with the school 
master for this year, upon condition that he will come for 
this year and do his faithful, honest and true endeavor to 
teach the children or servants of those as have subscribed, 
the reading and writing of English, and also arithmetic, if 
they desire it,.as much as they are capable to learn and he 
capable to teach them within the compass of this year, no 
wise hindering, but that he may make what bargain he 
please with those as have not subscribed. 

It is voted that the townsmen have liberty to complete 
the bargain with the school master, they knowing the 
town’s mind. x 

January 1, 1696. Item.—lIt is voted that Captain John 
Curtis, Mr. John Treat and Mr. Theophilus Pierson, shall 
endeavor the obtaining a well qualified man for a school 
master. 

January 1, 1698.—Theophilus Pierson, Jasper Crane and 
Thomas Richards are chosen, to agree with a school master, 
to keep school in this town, for this year, according to Act 
of Assembly. er. 

September 6, 1698. Item.—It is agreed upon by vote 
that there shall be a school master hired for this town the 
next year. 

It is probable that the first schoolhouse was erected 
about the year 1700, on or near the site of the stone school 
house in Market Street. 

As tradition informs us, it was a stone building, one stony 
in height and of small dimensions, but during many years it 
was the only school house within the present boundaries of 
the City of Newark. There the children of the early settlers, 
and their immediate descendants, were instructed in the 
rudiments of learning, by the village school master. 
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The first entry in the town records, in respect to the gratu- 
itous education of the poor children, is in 1769. 

‘Town Meeting, March 14, 1769. 

Caleb Camp bid off the poor at one hundred pounds 
light money and is to keep them in sufficient victuals and 
clothing, and give schooling to such children as require it, 
which said schooling, etc., is left at the direction and dis- 
cretion of Samuel Huntington, one of the overseers. 

March 8, 1774.—It was voted that the poor children 
shall be constantly sent to school at the expense of the 
person that takes them.’ 

Similar votes were passed in the years 1787-92. 

As the town increased in population, school buildings 
were erected, generally by subscription, and schools were 
multiplied. ; 

It is related that the corner-stone of the Newark Acad- 
emy was laid in 1792, with much ceremony, amid the ac- 
clamation of a large number of the inhabitants of the 
town and neighborhood. The Academy, when completed, 
was a large and substantial brick edifice, in which schools of 
high reputation were established and maintained for more 
than half a century. But the site having become extremely 
valuable, the land and buildings were sold to the Government - 
of the United States, and the Academy was demolished in 
1856, to permit the erection of the present Custom House 
and Post Office. 

This ancient and valuable institution, the Newark Acad- 
emy, has been re-established under the most favorable 
auspices, in a large building on High street, formerly the 
Wesleyan Institute, purchased by the Trustees in 1857, and 
refitted for school purposes. 

The White School House, at the south end of 

the town, destroyed by fire a few years 
BEI AV AS CLECLEOS It. io coi isi eat, lokes hance cline’ 1797 

The Stone School House in Market street in 1804 

The Franklin School House in Fair street in 1807 

The Union School House in New Street, de- 


Pee Snean Agr SS UMMEL iin asgs io. oa nunie 1809 
The Washington School House in Orange © 
TPG ST ATES i DORE I a gg POR Se ee Hed JPR A 1820 


But the schools established in these buildings, and in 
others erected by societies’ and individuals, were private 
institutions, supported by regular charges. for the tuition of 
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the pupils who attended them. No system of public or free 
schools had been established by the State (nor had the towns 
of New Jersey legal authority to raise money by tax for the 
purpose of common school education. From time to time, 
however, the importance of a free school for the education 
of poor children was agitated in town meeting, and at 
length, in 1813, without a clear authority of law, the town 
meeting passed the following resolution :— 

‘Resolved, That five hundred dollars be raised for the 
schooling of poor children, to be placed in the hands of 
the Town Committee for said purpose.’ 

A free school, poor school, or charity school, for by these 
several names it is designated, was established, and, the 
next year, was placed under the jurisdiction of Trustees 
selected by the town meeting. 

“Town Meeting, April 11, 1814. 

‘Committee to Examine the Poor. School.—Joseph C-. 
Hornblower, Silas Condit, Edward Jones, James Vander- 
pool, David Hayes, William Tuttle and Aaron Munn.’ 

Three members of this committee, Silas Condit, David 
Hayes and William Tuttle, served in the capacity of Trus- 
tees of the Free School for seventeen years, from 1814 to 
1830, inclusive.”’ 

Another extract from the old town book, relating to the 
management of the Charity School, is as follows :-— 


‘Town. Meeting, April 8, 1816. 


‘Resolved, That the management of the Charity School 
devolve exclusively upon the superintendents of. that 
establishment, and that they be authorized generally to 
conduct and regulate its concerns in such way as they 
may deem most conducive to the promotion of its welfare 
and the accomplishment of the designs of the institution.’ 

From 1813 until the incorporation of the City of New- 
ark in 1836, the town meeting annually raised money for 
the education of poor children... In 1822, the Female 
Union School was established by the exertions of a num- 
ber of charitable ladies, and was thereafter partially 
sustained by the public money. From 1813 until 1829 
the moneys applied by the township authorities to com- 
mon school education were derived entirely from the an- 
nual township tax. But in 1828 the Legislature of New 
Jersey passed a law authorizing the distribution of a 
portion of the income of the State School Fund among 
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the several townships of the State. Subsequent acts, 
passed from time to time, have increased the sums an- 
nually distributed, from twenty thousand dollars to 
thirty thousand, forty thousand, and at length to eighty 
thousand dollars. In 1830, the town received a bequest 
of five thousand dollars from the estate of Thomas Long- 
worth, deceased, the income therefrom to be applied to 
support and educate orphan children. In 1836 the city 
received a bequest of four thousand dollars from the 
estate of Stephen Sayres, deceased, the income there- 
from to be applied to the education of poor children. The 
moneys derived from these sources were annually ex- 
pended by the township authorities, for the education of 
the children of the poor, by establishing schools, partially 
or wholly free, and sometimes by paying dividends to 
private school teachers in proportion to the number of 
poor children taught by them. 

The original charter of the City of Newark provided 
for the annual election of a school committee, and author- 
ized the common council to raise money by tax for the 
schooling of poor children. In 1838 the school commit- 
tee elected at the annual charier election, upon a careful 
examination of the subject were satisfied that the distri- 
bution of the public moneys to private schools, over 
which they could exercise no efficient control, was in- 
judicious and improper. They immediately proceeded to 
establish in each of the wards of the city (then four in 
number) a public free school, comprising a male and 
female department. The public school in the North ward 
was located in the Washington school house in Orange 
street; that in the East ward, in the basement of the 
church in Market street, near the New Jersey railroad 
depot; that in the South ward, in the basement of the 
Methodist. Episcopal church in Franklin street; the male 
department of the West ward public school was located 
in the first story of a school house in Bank street, near 
Washington street; and the female department was con- 
nected with the female union school in Harrison street. 
A high school for boys was also established in the 
second story of the school house in Bank street, under the 
instruction of Mr. Nathan Hedges, to which pupils 
from the ward schools were admitted upon certificate of 
the School Committee. At that period there was not a 
public school house in the city belonging to the corpora- 
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tion. The schools thus established in rented buildings, 
and sustained by the expenditure of the public moneys, 
were at once largely attended, and were the germ of our 
present system of public schools. These schools were en- 
tirely free; but, inasmuch as the principal part of the 
money required to support them was raised by tax, by 
the common council, under the provision of the city char- 
ter authorizing them to raise money for the schooling of 
poor children, it became evident that no efficient general 
system of public schools could be established without 
further authority from the legislature. In 1850 an act 
was passed entitled, “An Act to Establish Public Schools in 
the City of Newark; and in 1853 a further act entitled 
‘An Act to Incorporate the Board of Education of the City 
of Newark, granting to the Board of Education created 
thereby and to the common council the most ample 
authority for the establishment and support of an efficient 
system of public schools. All the important provisions of 
these acts have been inserted in the revised charter of the 
city of Newark. Since that period, the Board of Education 
has steadily pursued the object of establishing a system 
of public schools, which shall afford the opportunity of a 
good common school education to every child in the com- 
munity. That the vast majority of our citizens sympa- 
thize in our efforts and sustain us by their confidence, is 
evinced by the large and increasing taxation for school 
purposes to which they cheerfully submit, and by the 
thousands of children who flock into our public schools.” 


The foregoing extract shows that the schools, which are 
now patronized by all classes, were originally established as 
schools for the education of the needy poor. Considering 
present day appropriations for schools, the following ex- 
tracts will be found interesting: 


MONEYS EXPENDED FOR SCHOOL PURPOSES IN NEWARK IN 
FORMER YEARS. 

“From 1813 to 1835 inclusive, being a period of twenty- 
three years prior to the incorporation of the city of Newark, 
there were received and expended for school purposes, by 
the township authorities :— 


Moneys raised by township tax............ $18,597.50 
Township quota of State appropriation, first 
payment! in: 1820 2.4 heres ace eee eee 3,027.14 
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Interest of Longworth bequest, first payment 
ie RRS 9 50 Ly ee en ae pe emieoer rrp: bees har $1,500.00 


Amounting for said period to.......... $23,124.64 
From 1836 to 1850 inclusive, being a period of fifteen 
years from the date of the incorporation of the city of New- 
ark, to the inauguration of the first Board of Education un- 
der the new school law, there were received and expended 
for school purposes, by the city school committee: 


Rem IGCRLM LVI TAX coeralishate cea tye aroe: cre see “g'8 $25,840.00 
City’s quota of State appropriation......... _ 16,012.92 
iitetestsoreLone worth ‘bequest... 6... 4,500.00 
Interest of Sayres bequest, first payment in 

OO oh Stel Yea SO ae ies PR ae a 3,300.00 


‘To these items, add the estimated value of the 
lot on which the public school house in the 
Third ward is built, originally purchased 
by the city for a public market, and the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of lots on the corner of 
Broad and Walnut streets, which were ap-. 
propriated in part towards the erection of 
the public school houses in the First, Sec- 
amma ee Ourth swatds) SAV ssc hewn ae + 12,000.00 


Pemountine tor-said: period to. 22.2.0 .. .<% $88,712.92 


From 1851 to 1857 inclusive, being a period of seven 
years, under the new school law, which provides for the 
establishment and support of a system of public schools for 
all the children within the limits of the city capable of at- 
tending school, there were received and expended for school 
purposes, by the board of education, except as hereinafter 
stated :— 


PIICNS LRISCOL Ver AR nt enars ih. fais (oy Sia ws ch: © $196,225.00 
City’s quota of State appropriation...... 44,360.58 
Interest of Longworth bequest....... beepers 2,100.00 
Mee res tesrter ma VIE DEAUCSts ns stots paths s+ ss 1,680.00 

Amounting for said period to.......... $244,371.58 


The interest of the Longworth bequest for the last seven 
years has been divided between the Newark Orphan Asylum 
Association and the Protestant Foster Home Society, and is 
paid directly from the city treasury. 
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The aggregate amount received and expended for school 
purposes in Newark, from 1813 to 1855 inclusive, may be 
stated as follows :— 


Moneys raised by tax, from 1813 to 1857.. $267,662.50: 
Township and city’s quota of State appropria- 

tion; from “162010 Mos Zee tee eee 63,406.64. 
Interest of Longworth bequest, from 1831 to 


Reh Y MEERA TAN Par etn Sissi VN Pe SoS ok od 8,100.00: 
Interest of Sayres’, bequest, from 1837 to 1857 5,040.00: 
Estimated value of lot in Third ward, etc., as 

above: stated © 0so.)2 2.6 bacon: beatae ceeay cena meee 12,000.00: 

Total amoutite si. gence ee een amen eee $356,209.14 


From this abstract it appears that the whole amount re- 
ceived and expended for school purposes, from 1813 to: 
1850 inclusive, was $111,837.56, and from 1851 to 1857 in- 
clusive, $244,371.58. This statement alone is an evidence 
of the rapid progress which the public schools have achieved 
within a few years past.” 


NUMBER AND GRADES OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOR THE YEAR IS5Ze 


The number of schools under the charge of the Board of 
Education, 1857, was as follows: 


High school, comprising a male and female depart- 


190 sl ererareiry rar irerdme Sevres ait eine t Mery ad 9) 2 
Seven grammar schools, each comprising a male and 

female, departments.) aint ae ee 14 
Two grammar schools, each comprising a male, 

female* and. primary «department.» .ceseeee see ee 6 
Ten:primary SCROOlg.q 2 oe ease pene 10 


Three primary industrial schools, the educational de- 
partment being under the care of the Board of 
Peducation 7.5 cg pads.) seen ede weet ieee ie eee 


Ho 


Normal school, for the improvement and education 

of, teachers. ye Fao ok a ar ea ee ae 
Evenine‘school tor females: ise eee ee 
Four evening schools,-for dnaleses gusta. oe ae 


a HF 


Totalsnumber of schools -7.2 425 eee 42 


/ 
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The average number of pupils registered in the day 
schools, and the average daily attendance during the year 
1857 were as follows: 

Aver. No. Aver. daily 


on roll. attend. 
Be eAMESCHOG! ee Meu serene tn so ATE wane 390 349 
Prrarimaty SCHOOLS &. 2°76 424 isa ee nad 2,326 1,976 
EAL VESCOOOIS Watcrtespactaint cis anor eee = 1,491 1,140 
Seria eSChOOlst..amt. ot fan aia) 5 seens-s 362 220 
PE SCHOOL ape tateic ioe se Maw Aaya tors 70 47 
Total: 4,639 35732 


Showing an average daily attendance of 80.4 per cent. on 
the number of registered pupils in the day schools. 
EXPENDITURES FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOR THE YEAR 1857. 


The moneys applicable to the support of public schools in 
the city of Newark, for the year 1857, were derived from 
the following sources: 


Amount raised by tax for the support of 


public schools, as per tax ordinance...... $50,000.00 
City’s quota of State appropriation to com- 
De LI OOS woe attire. ge SEAS Sioa cuenayehw ead e2 6,553.04 
Mereresteor es ayres. “DeEqueSt ra. os edarce vena ents 240.00 
MOE ATIIOUT Cres). a8 2 snot acclarc oe Siac tte oo ee $56,793.04 


The expenditures for the support of public schools during 
the year have been as follows: 


BemaCe NO CCACKELS.-. si. 1c. ccc. op. YoMM ee heen abe $32,703.74 
merlooleDooks;-maps,wetc.: wet aug adios 4,434.93 
Dero CITT LUE Cy. aces ci ooh c niecehe, Na Ae ae 400.30 
MSTA LCL ese chic ch eae eee et ee eee 2,408.83 
Be SCHOOL TOOMIS vr ca eats uaa waters 1,745.08 
Bea LRCRDCISCS fons treat ewe les 2,327.56 
Repairs of public school houses............ 1,472.66 
New public school house in eighth ward— 

EMRE ACCOIIIN alee he ctyis, Sere ets be oo kate 3,769.60 

WRPEEMMEUTECD CCOLIIL | ..'5 2s 'c hr Never eits <2 oth Sore nto 2,194.81 


New public school house in fifth ward— 
Pet ST LTO ACOA UN or rir ce ore one hes cel 5 one 2,751.05 
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Furniture; AGCOUNtS, ..72 cere eens oar eamnee $2,551.48 
School lot in ninth ward, interest on bond 33.00 


Totalampnnt.. ee ne eee eee $56,793.04 


PUBLIC SCHOOL HOUSES IN 1857. 


There were ten public school houses belonging to the 
city of Newark, which had been erected at the public ex- 
pense within the last fifteen years. The original cost of the 
sites upon which the school houses were erected, and of the 
buildings and improvements, was about one hundred thous- 
and dollars. 

The value of the real estate appropriated to school pur- 
poses belonging to the city, estimating the school sites at 
the market price, and the buildings, school furniture and 
other improvements at cost, was, approximately, as follows: 


Seven public school houses, erected on the afore- 
said lots, with school furniture and other im- 


provemerits, “each: estimated tates wee $5,000 
Pn fs. $35,000 
Public school house No. 8, lot on the corner of } 
Crane and Webster streets.....°..35.. $1,620 — 
Building, furniture and improvements. ...16,500 
——— 18120 
Public school house No. 9, lot on the corner of 
Market and: Mottwstreets. ease cee $1,500 
Building, furniture and improvements. ...16,400 
i Doe eee 17,900 
Lot iChestnutstreepninth watdere. see eee 4,400 
High school building, lot on the corner of Wash- 
inftorn:atd inden. streets sae is we eee $5,000 
Building, furniture and improvements. .20.000 
25,000 
Total estimated value of school. houses and 
SILES barsci, eae eee ee OS Se eel aie, $120,820” 


OLD AND NEW COMPARED. 


In reviewing the work accomplished during this period, 
one cannot fail to see that the last decade has witnessed 
greater changes than the whole forty years preceding. Nor 
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is this remarkable in any way, since the whole country has 
gone through in the same period a remarkable transforma- 
tion—social, political and industrial. This has been pre- 
eminently the era of organization. Early in this period, 
labor-saving machinery began to effect many changes in in- 
dustrial conditions. With the specialization of machines 
and the minute subdivision of processes, there came natur- 
ally a sub-division of labor. Men trained to manage a 
single machine lost the independence they formerly en- 
joyed when trained in all the processes of a trade or craft. 
With loss of independence they became more and more de- 
pendent upon one another. This, in connection with the 
growth of the factory system and the change effected there- 
by in the field of competition, made it necessary for self- 
protection to organize labor into unions of the various 
trades. A new set of relations hitherto unknown in our 
country were brought into existence. Accompanying the 
organization of labor, we have witnessed a corresponding 
concentration of capital and its organization into industries 
often of gigantic size and power. Banking, manufactures, 
transportation, in fact, every form of industrial and com- 
mercial activity, have undergone the most radical and com- 
plete change within a short period. Economy in production 
and efficiency in administration have been the goal of 
progress. Whenacentury or more ago the only opportunity 
for creat and masterful achievements was to be found in 
the command of an army or navy in time of war, leaders 
were few. To-day the great masters of industry com- 
mand at all times an army of employes larger than most of 
those that fought ‘the great battles in ancient and medieval 
times. Engineering enterprises like the digging of the 
Panama Canal, the construction of the New York subway 
lines, and the great railway terminals, call for as great or 
greater executive capacity than the command of the armies 
of Cesar or Napoleon. And just as organization was neces- 
sary in former days to render armies effective, organization 
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is necessary now to carry out with speed and economy the 
great industrial undertakings of the present age. 

Is it to be wondered at, therefore, having witnessed the 
marvellous achievements in the engineering, commercial 
and industrial world about us, that the school master should. 
bethink himself of the value of organization in his field of 
activity? Thus it has come to pass that in almost every city 
of the United States the work of public school education has. 
gone through a metamorphosis analogous to that I have de- 
scribed as taking place in the field of manufactures and 
transportation. Specialization of labor and subdivision of 
responsibility with a view to economy and efficiency have 
been the characteristic changes in the industrial world. To. 
secure these ends, the trained expert. has become a neces- 
sary factor. Able to concentrate all his knowledge and. 
capacity upon the accomplishment of some single end, the 
expert has produced results that were formerly undreamed 
of. 

To bring to bear the same educated intelligence and con-. 
centrated energy upon the problem of education has been 
the work of educators during the last ten years. Hence the 
city superintendent has now to assist him in the administra- 
tion of his schools trained specialists in many lines of work.. 
Just as there are many who deplore the conditions that exist 
in the industrial world, harking back to the time when most 
trades and crafts were carried on in small shops by work- 
men capable of performing every process of manufacture, so- 
there are those who deplore the fact that the work of teach- 
ing has become so largely specialized. But it would be just 
as foolhardy for the stage coach to attempt to compete in 
this 20th century with the trolley car and automobile as for 
the old time school to compete with the modern. 

The amount of work done, or attempted, by the present 
day public school would have staggered the imagination of 
the old time school master. Besides the three R’s as former- 
ly, the school curriculum of to-day calls for music, drawing, 
elementary science, manual training, gymnastics, cooking. 


¢ 
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sewing, etc. Where experts or special teachers are not 
employed the class teacher must familiarize. herself with 
some or all these various specialties. To teach drawing and. 
music successfully, the teacher must have some knowledge 
of the fine arts; to teach manual training, sewing or cook- 
ing, some knowledge of the crafts ; and to teach gymnastics,. 
some knowledge of anatomy, physiology and hygiene. 
Medical inspection of schools demands of the teachers some 
knowledge of pathology and of diagnosis. In general, the 
teacher of to-day,—I mean the ordinary class room teacher, 
—is almost the sole person untouched by this age of special- 
ization. And doubtless her turn will come next, for in our 
high schools the work even now has become almost entirely 
specialized. 

I would like, if space permitted, to take up severally all 
the many features of the modern school and compare the old 
with the new. Suffice it to say, that the schools of to-day 
which reflect fully and accurately the dominating ideas and 
impulses of the times, have been largely imbued with the 
spirit that actuates the outside business world. The British 
teachers who are now visiting our schools under the patron- 
age of Mr. Mosely, have almost without exception noticed 
and commented upon the extent to which we have put into 
our school curriculum “business” methods of organizatiorr 
and administration. 


COMPARISON OF POPULATION AND TOTAL SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 
SINCE THE YEAR I88o. 


Whole Total School 
Year. Population. Enrollment. Ratio. 
BESSON re 136,400 18,458 7.38 
talc OL Sieh bas 152,998 22,250 6.87 
BOOO wT Tee ike 181,130 25,137 723 
BOQ isa alerts 215,807 29,767 7.25; 
BOC AE SAt yf .!57: 246,070 34,761 7.07 
TOG Rees atin are 283,289 46,960 6.03 
BOO Y hes Ts. 295,150 estimated 48,947 estimated 6.03; 


og Spee MEA ein 303,056 estimated January 31, 1907. 
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In 1905, the year of the last State census, the population 
of Newark was 283,289. The census was taken in the month 
of May. In estimating the population a year later the 
school enrollment 48,947 was multiplied by 6.03, this being 
the ratio of population to total school enrollment for 1905, 
the census year. The population of Newark for the year 
1906 was thus found to be 295,150. Since eight months have 
now elapsed since the census month (May), basing an 
estimate upon the same ratio of increase the population of 
Newark should now be 303,056. 


The following comparison will be found useful: 


COMPARISON OF TOTAL ENROLLMENT, AVERAGE ENROLLMENT 
AND AVERAGE ATTENDANCE FOR LAST FIVE YEARS. 


Total Average Average 
‘Year. Enrollment. Enrollment. Attendance. 
LDO2 re he 40,019 32,831 29,704 
LOOQtERe Ae 42,230 S2-00G 30,692 
TQO4G eco 43,742 35,292 32,484 
1905 ...... 46,960 37,729 34,747 
1QOG We pea 48,947 39,051 36,862 


It will be seen by the foregoing that the total school enroll- 
ment has increased in four years from 40,619 to 48,947 or a 
little mote than 2,000 per annum. The average enrollment 
has increased from 32,831 to 39,651, during the same period ; 
and the average attendance from 29,764 to 36,862 which is a 
little less in round numbers than 1,800 per annum. 

In providing new accommodations from year to year, it is 
customary to consider the increase in total enrollment in or- 
der to provide every child with a seat at all times in the year. 

An increase of 2,000 pupils in total school enrollment 
would call for the building annually of at least two new 
schools containing twenty-four rooms each. 

For the purpose of showing a still closer comparison of the 
fluctuation in enrollment and attendance from year to year, 
the following table is given: 
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COMPARISON OF INCREASE IN ENROLLMENT AND ATTENDANCE 
FOR LAST FIVE YEARS. 


Total Average Average 
Enrollment. Enrollment. Attendance. 

Year. Increase. Increase. Increase. 
1902 2,755 671 1,512 
1903 1,611 684. 981 
1904 1,512 1,777 1,792 
1905 3,218 2,437 2,263 
1906 1,987 1,922 2,115 


It will be seen by the foregoing that the largest increase in 
total enrollment was made in the year 1905.. This was the 
largest increase in any one year, to wit, 3,218. 


The increase in average enrollment for this year, 2,437, 
and the increase in average attendance, 2,263, were the lar- 
gest heretofore recorded. 


These exceptionally large increases were due in both years 
to the opening of new classes in buildings just completed. 
Experience shows that the opening of new buildings in any 
vear is followed immediately by a large accession of new 
pupils. 

This does not signify that any children of compulsory 
school age, 7 to 14, have been previously excluded; it shows 
that many children four to seven years of age whose parents 
have previously kept them at home are now sent to school 
for the first time perhaps owing to better school accommoda- 
tions or to the closer proximity of a new school building 
to their homes. 

It is worthy of note that the increase in average attend- 
ance for the year 1906 was larger even than the increase in 
total school enrollment. This was due to the high per cent 
of average attendance maintained throughout the year in all 
the schools. 


The following statement of building operations during the 
last four years will be found most gratifying. 
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1903 


1904 


1905 


1906 
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GentralvAventlew:.-..n eee 
CharitonsStreet=. 7. 2e 
Oliver .S#peetc oe 
Pranklinjavee vane 


Washington Street ...... 
LafayettésStreetiy.s. ssa 
Sussex Avenue .......... 
Hawkifisestreeti. oe 
NewtonrStreet*.: 42455 & 
Seventh Avenue ......... 
South 16th Street (new).. 


Belmont Avenue (new) $27,100. $136,300. 


Avon Avenue (new)... 
Fourteenth Ave. (new) 
Ellvotusteeeties 222 ee 
South Eighth Street ... 
Morton Stréeetsc- so 
Southpstreétaeee tee ce 


Seventh Avenue .. 


HamburesPlaces. 
Burnet! Streets eo. 
Frankie cee 
Souths 16th--otreetwa: 


Parker Street (new) 


Commercial & Manual 


Training High (new) 62,600. 


High School (Southern 
section—new) ....:. 


Total dnc nton 


Franklin’) /: 2000 22 Ge. 
Buriebret recta: cases: 


Thirteenth Avenue 


Avon Placewates ce. 
Hamburg Place 42>... 
South Eighth Street . 
Abington Avenue ..... 
Camden Street ....... 
Sussex Aventie ....... 
Lafayette Street <2... 
Washington Street .... 


Expended for Cine Seating 
Ground. Building. Rooms. Capacity, 
$7,300. $35,700. 12 576 

36, IZ) (oa7e 
28,700. 8 384 
25,300. 9 432 
$7,300. $126,300. 4I 1,968 
$133.600. 
$36,100. 8 384 
18,500. 6 288 
27300 IO 480 
¢k22,)100> se 384 
25,000. 9 432 
34,300. 12 576 
$4,800. 43,000. 12 608 
$4,800. $206,300. 65 3,152 
$211,100. 
24 1,216 
8,900. 49,900. 135°) 8OnGa 
10,000. 83,600. 17 848 
7,700. 70,100. 12 576 
4,800 
15,900 Ne. 
3,500 
13,000 
-5,900 
IT,000 
5,300. 
6,000 
19,200 
40,100. 
$241,000. $369,900. 66 3,296 
$610,900. 
$5,300. $59,800. 7: «31336 
25,000. 126,800. 14 672 
25,000. 94,900. II 528 
54,300. 10 480 
103,600. 10 480 
84,800. 10 480 
54,900. 8 384 
6,000. 
9,000. 
12,500. 
24,300 


4 


1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 


‘Total 
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Ridge Streetinac. ven. $6,000. 
Richelieu Terrace (new) 7,800. 
Webster *Street “2.70.0. 15,000. 
Peshine Avenue ........ 6,500. 
Betven treet se ee 9,500. 
Hawthorne Avenue .... 3,600. 
Alexander Street. ...... 800. 
High School (East 
Sidé—new )i neu tees: 40,000. 
High School (unappro- 
Riad yer ote eel 50,000. 
(rota ltnan eh kat .. » .$246,300. $570,100. 70 3,360 
$825,400. 
RECAPITULATION. 
New 
Expended for Class New 
Ground Buildings Total Rooms Seatings 
$7,300. $126,300. $133,600. 4I 1,968 
4,800. 206,300. 211,100. 65 rg Uy 
241,000. 369,900. 610,900. 66 3,200 
246,300. 579,100. 825,400. 70 3,360 
. . . $499,400. $1,281,600. $1,781,000. 242 11,776 


GENERAL SUMMARY. 


Amount expended for new sites and addi- 


PEOLIa ie OT OUI wera eco Naan ete tae ce if $499,400. 
Amount expended for new buildings or ad- 
ditionsstO.old*buuditios.s .seie dose Sen aake $1,281,600. 
High School (unappropriated) ............ 50,000. 
2 Efe Ne NE shemcge cont tart NEO mel CONSE lane alee RE eae $1,781,000. 
New Osi cer erected ety. aati eloigeee swale man 4 
Not of additions: tovoid buildings seesaw ee 17 
No. of new sites and no. of buildings provided 
AVA rai Ltt Onia bart Otis thai rates ates chvaere te teats 32° 
I CLOPELLG Win CLASS UNOOINIS erate Woneseite hss then tira 242 
IN Cahors Tews SCALING Ses, Seah res Ee aa es keeltia. are a ce 776 


INCREASE OF SEATING CAPACITY IN FOUR 


YEARS. 
January, 1903 (including court rooms, 
MUMEROS  AOLC) ee cel Marea were hon, Sate 5 42,610 
New seatings provided during past four 
ser hod IP wean ari cas Fite eee a TREE 11,776 


* 
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Deduct seatings in court rooms, annexes, 
etc., which have or will be discontinued 2,109 


Seating capacity upon completion of 


buildings now in course of erection... 52,277 
Hnrolimentss1 0067 0 teers soe ele arn ss 48,947 
Probable increase during year .......... 2,000 

50,947 


It will be seen from the foregoing that 21 new buildings. 
(including additions), containing 242 class rooms, were 
erected during the past four years. These buildings provide 
additional accommodations for 11,776 pupils. 

Four years ago, the total seating capacity was 42,610; add 
to this 11,776 and we have 54,356 as the nominal seating 
capacity. But we must deduct 2,109, on account of seats 
in annexes, court rooms, etc., which will be discontinued 
when the new buildings are completed. The total seating 
capacity, therefore, will be 52,277. 

The total school enrollment for the year 1906 was 48,947. 
Add to this number 2,000, to cover the probable increase in 
pupils by the time all the buildings are completed, and there 
will be @ seat for every child attending school. Such being 
the case, one may naturally expect that half-day classes, now 
a necessity, will be a thing of the past. 

There are two facts, however, that make half-day classes 
at all times almost a necessity. First, the frequent shifting 
of population from one center to another, which cannot 
always be predicted, tends to reduce the enrollment in some 
schools and to increase it in others, leaving unused seats for 
a greater or less period. This has been-the case in Lawrence 
Street, Chestnut Street, South Market Street, and in several 
other schools. Second, the dropping out of pupils in the 
upper grades, especially in the highest two grades, is the 
cause of many empty seats. Unlike the practice in many, if 
not in most cities, it has been our practice for some years to 
put two grades or classes in one and the same room, in order 
to utilize these otherwise empty seats. The practice has 
much, however, to discredit it. As a rule teachers complain 
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of the extra burden. Pupils do not in all cases get the in- 
dividual attention that they require. The close approach of 
demand and supply as regards seating capacity in our schools 
is most encouraging. I doubt whether any city in the’ 
country of the size of Newark, has come closer to realizing 
the condition usually spoken of as a seat for every child. To 
maintain this equilibrium for some years to come, should be 
a matter of no great difficulty. Just at present, owing to the 
large number of new houses that are being erected in our city 
and the consequent influx of new population, we are sub- 
jected to an unusual strain to provide all the children with 
school accommodations. For some years back, the annual 
increase of new pupils has been about 2,200. To take care 
of this number no less than two new buildings of 24 to 30 
class rooms each, will be required each year. 

Again, besides taking care of the natural increase in school 
population, it must not be forgotten that provision must be 
made for pupils who are now taught in court rooms, annexes, 
or other buildings, in which conditions are unsatisfactory. 
Rejoice as we may, therefore, that we have practically solved 
the question of “catching up” with school accommodations, 
we shall never, if our city continues to grow and prosper, 
reach the condition when building operations can safely halt. 
Our proximity to New York combined with other natural 
advantages for city growth and expansion that cannot be 
surpassed points to a great future. To keep our city in 
line with the best in the country, good schools are a prime 
necessity. The people of Newark are fully convinced of 
this fact, as may be inferred from their liberal appropria- 
tions to the schools. 

The following table will be found particularly interesting 
since it shows in detail where the schools are most crowded 
and where additional school accommodations are in general 
most needed at this time: 
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The foregoing table, if compared with the corresponding 
table for last year, will show several important changes: 


1905. 1906. 
Number of class rooms in— 
Courts; -hallways;setc;. 4 )3<. 25 23 
PEM CUUATINGXCS iy ihe. ities 14 20 
Portable buildings.......... IO 7 
Unsatisfactory buildings.... 4 6 
Number of children enrolled in— | 
PEGUTATOOMS RR ClGs sc. .2e 0727s =, 1,434 1,276 
PPCHECCUATITICNES Sosa em co.) 666 782 
Portable buildings:s....2 55%. eas 309 
Unsatisfactory buildings.... 169 241 
Paali-day) classes’. cisies.</8).% 1,620 1,832 
Total number not properly accom- 
BPM ACCCE oer ie entys sie Saini aa 3,713 3,588 


At the present time seven school buildings are in course 
of erection, as follows: 


Burnet Street, new I4 rooms 
South Eighth Street, addition 10 “ 
Thirteenth Avenue dy ER 
Abington Avenue 3 leer Bi 
Hamburg Place A LOr ae: 
Avon Avenue % 10) 3355 
Franklin 7 
otalenao7 An oc 


When these buildings are completed, which should be in 
the course of two or three months—in one or two cases 
earlier—they will not only relieve the crowded condition of 
their own districts but will afford relief to other school 
districts, as follows: 

Newton Street District—By a readjustment of district 

lines, the classes now on half-day session, can be trans- 
ferred to Eighteenth Avenue school. 
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Waverly Avenue District—The completion of the Avon 
Avenue building will enable the Board to readjust 
district lines. 


Ann Street District—-When completed, the Hamburg 
Place building can relieve the overflow from this 
district. 


Lafayette Street District—The overflow in this district 
can be accommodated in the addition to the Hamburg 
Place building when completed. 


Upon the completion of the seven buildings named above, 
provided the changes suggested are carried out, conditions 
will probably be as follows: 


Number of class rooms in— 


Courts; shallways;*etes2< 15, LZ 
Rented annexes 7 nee 18 
Portable buildings.......... 5 
Unsatisfactory buildings..... 6 i; 
Number of children enrolled in— 

COurtP rooms) ene wrens 918 
Rentediannexes. fc orien 702) 
Portable: buildings..yosan 206 
Unsatisfactory buildings... . 241 
Flalteclays ClaSs@S sen tn neon 336 


Total number not properly accommo- 
dated smi. at Grord Watts tent en ON aaa ot 


By building an addition to the Belmont Avenue school, 
and by re-arranging school district lines, the half-day 
classes in both Monmouth Street school and Charlton Street 
school can be abolished. | 


By changing district lines, also, the excess of pupils in the 
Warren Street school can be accommodated in any one of the 
following schools: Central Avenue school, Bruce Street 
school, or Thirteenth Avenue school. 
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One of the court room classes in the South toth Street 
school, and one of the court room classes in the Fifteenth 
Avenue school can be transferred to the Fourteenth Avenue 
building. These changes can all be effected by a simple re- 
adjustment of district lines. By making these changes we 
shall have a seat for every child. 1t should then be a matter 
of no great difficulty to provide year by year accommoda- 
tions for new pupils, while gradually ridding ourselves of 
old and unsatisfactory buildings. 


WHERE ADDITIONAL ACCOMMODATIONS ARE MOST NEEDED. 


The additional accommodations most needed at the pres- 
ent time, are as follows: 


First—An addition of twenty-one rooms to the Belmont 
Avenue School. 


This school was opened at the beginning of the term, 
September, 1906, with every one of its twenty-four class 
rooms nearly filled. Two months later, there were twenty- 
eight (28) pupils without desks and a waiting list of six (6) 
pupils. The waiting list has since increased so that it will 
soon be necessary to put two or more classes upon half 
time. This outcome was anticipated two years ago when the 
building was being planned. My recommendation, as you > 
will recall, was for a building of at least thirty (30) rooms. 
An addition of twenty-one (21) rooms will give relief to 
other EA schools, as follows: 

Morton Street, 
Eighteenth Avenue, 
Livingston Street, 
Charlton Street, 

3 Newton Street. 

Second.—Addition to Bergen Street School of twelve 
or more rooms. 


The completion and opening last September of the Avon 
Avenue School, 13 class rooms, did not materially affect the 
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registration and attendance at the Bergen Street School. 
This fact is the more remarkable because the Avon Avenue 
School was filled to overflowing almost from the day of its 
opening, receiving its pupils almost wholly from what was 
formerly the Bergen Street district. It now contains four 
(4) half-day classes. The early completion of the twelve 
room addition now in course of erection, will do away alto- 
gether with half-day classes, and afford, doubtless, sufficient 
accommodations for the district for some years to come. To 
enable the Bergen Street School to get any relief, however, 
it will be necessary to change the district lines and require 
pupils living south of Clinton Avenue to cross the street car 
tracks. The growth of population in the immediate vicinity 
of the Bergen Street School has been so rapid during the last 
year or two that in all likelihood an addition of twelve to 
sixteen class rooms will be almost immediately filled; par- 
ticularly since there are already six classes in the Annex to 
be provided for. 3 ue 

The present actual conditions in the Bergen Street district 
are as follows: 3 

Additional pupils to be accommodated— 

Bergen Street (class in 
court room) 31 pupils 


- Di rarewaheloee 172 sie 
Peshine Avenue (without 

desks ) Saad 

‘Lotals:2tieowae 


By the time an addition can be completed, the number of 
new pupils in the district who will seek admission will not 
likely be less than 250 to 300, making a total of upward of 
450 to 500 to be accommodated. This number will require 
at the outset 10 or more class rooms. It is indeed likely that 
16 additional class rooms will be needed to accommodate 
this immediate neighborhood, whatever new building is done 
in other nearby districts. The amount of open space in the 
district which is likely to be built up in the course of two or 
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three years at the present rate of building, will make the 
school one of the largest in the city. To build less than 
twelve to sixteen rooms would, in my judgment, be a 
mistake. The nearest school to the south is the Peshine 
Avenue School, which is nearly a half mile distant. This 
school will itself become a large school, quite independent 
of conditions affecting the Bergen Street School. Within a 
year or two, after the completion of the proposed Bergen 
Street addition, a new building will doubtless be needed on 
the Peshine Avenue site. The proposed extension of the 
Bergen Street trolley line to the southern end of the city 
will precipitate a large amount of new building in the vicin- 
ity of the school. 

Third.—An addition of ten to twelve rooms to the Haw- 
thorne Avenue School. | 

The Hawthorne Avenue School is distant from all other 
schools, and accommodates a large territory comprising the 
south-west corner of the city. This territory lies between 
Clinton Avenue on the north, the Irvington line on the west, 
the Elizabeth line on the south, and Osborne Terrace on the 
east. Clinton Avenue with its car tracks is the natural divid- 
ing line between the Hawthorne Avenue School and the 
South 16th Street School. There is no natural division be- 
tween the Bergen Street School and the Hawthorne Avenue 
School; it can be made as flexible as school conditions at 
any time may warrant. This district has increased in popu- 
lation considerably during the past year. Conditions seem to 
point to a more rapid development in the near future. A 
twelve room addition would not be filled perhaps for two 
or three years; it would be unwise however, to build an 
addition much smaller. The request by patrons of the 
school that it be made a grammar school should be answered 
as heretofore in the case of all other small schools, to wit: 
any primary school may, become a grammar school when it 
has grammar pupils enough to justify it. This school and 
the neighboring South 16th Street School should both be 
made grammar schools by adding, from time to time, an ad- 
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vanced grade when the number of pupils warrant the forma- 
tion of a new class. 


Fourth.—-V alsburgh section requires a new school build- 
ing at Richeheu Terrace. — 

The Alexander Street School is full to overflowing. One 
portable building is being used, and another will soon be ne- 
cessary. ‘This section of the city deserves a new, modern, 
up-to-date school building. It should contain at least twelve 
rooms. 


OTHER NEEDED ACCOMMODATIONS. 


Other needed accommodations to be built as soon as prac- 
ticable are as follows: 


rt. Morton Street building should be enlarged. 


The old part of the Morton Street School should be torn 
down and a suitable building erected in its place. This im- 
provement has been recommended before. The only objec- 
tion heretofore has been that a part of the school would have 
to be closed during the erection of a new building. This ob- 
jection can best be met by first enlarging the Belmont Ave- 
nue School. Several, if not all, of the Morton Street classes 
could temporarily be accommodated here. The new addition 
should provide room for all the manual training and in- 
dustrial features of our school system-—for night pupils as 
well as for day pupils. The new building should provide also: 
a suitable gymnasium and auditorium; and if possible a roof 
playground. 

There is no section of the city that would better appreciate 
these additional advantages. 


2. Eighteenth Avenue building should be enlarged and 
remodeled; and the Livingston Street School abandoned. 

I have hesitated about recommending the enlargement of 
the Eighteenth Avenue School for two reasons: Ist, the old 
building is entirely unfit for a modern school; 2nd, it 
seemed undesirable to sacrifice any part of the present 
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school play grounds. To meet the last objection, the Liv- 
ingston Street School site should be bought and the annex 
building on it demolished. It is not a suitable building for a 
school. I have gone over the situation in this district again 
and again, but fail to find any practicable solution other 
than that above recommended, or the erection of a new 
building, say, near the intersection of Belmont Avenue and 
Clinton Avenue. 


3. Waverly Avenue School should be enlarged, with pur- 
chase of additional ground. 


This school should be made a grammar school. The 
district is well able to support one. The basement class 
rooms are wholly unfit to be used. When this building was 
erected, it was sunk into the side of a hill, so that whenever 
it rains the yard gets a flow of water toward the building. 
The basement is damp at all times. The adjacent land north 
of the school should be purchased and used for a playground. 


4. Warren Street School should be enlarged, and the 
Wickliffe Street School abolished. 


The latter school is housed in a building more than a half 
century old, and is quite unfit at this time to be used. The 
attention of the Board has been called to the fact that this 
building is a menace to health. The ground plot for these 
two adjoining school buildings is spacious enough for a 
modern and thoroughly up-to-date building, with all the lat- 
est and best equipment. 


5. Walnut Street School should be replaced by a new 
building. 

As in the case of the Elliot Street and Burnet Street 
buildings, this should be an independent building, planned 
and constructed with a view to tearing down as soon as 
practicable the present unsuitable building. Such an en- 
largement of the Walnut Street School will relieve the 
Lafayette Street School, its nearest neighbor, until such 
time as the older part of the latter school building can be 
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torn down and replaced by a new building erected on 
modern lines of school house architecture. 


6. Charlton Street School building should be enlarged. 


Before this is done, however, additional ground will need 
to be bought. There is no other school in the city that 
needs relief more than this school. There are upward of 
250 pupils now attending this school in excess of its capacity. 
I have recommended that present relief be had, as in the 
case of Morton Street School, through building an addition 
to the Belmont Avenue school, which can be done without 
closing any classes during the time of its erection. Relief 
can also be secured by the erection of a new building nearer 
Clinton Avenue. I feel certain, however, that it is only a 
matter of a few years when this school will need to be en- 
larged on its own account, because of the large number of 
apartment houses and flats now going up in the immediate 
neighborhood. The five schools along the crest of the hill, to 
wit, the Thirteenth Avenue, Newton Street, Morton Street, 
Belmont Avenue, Eighteenth Avenue, and Charlton Street 
schools will always be among the largest in the city. Popu- 
lation in this quarter of the city is yearly becoming more 
and more dense. No additional ground suitable for a school 
can be secured except at a very high cost. The schools are 
now close together. Increasing their size to forty or fifty 
rooms wherever possible seems to be the only practicable 
plan. Frequent changes of district lines will need to be re- 
sorted to until all of these schools have reached their max- 
imum capacity. 


7. Ridge Street School building should give place to a 
new modern twelve-room building. 


The northern end of the Forest Hill section of the city re- 
quires a new building as soon as practicable. The distance 
to the Elliot Street School is too great for very young 
children. 
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8. Burnet Street should be completed. 


This school should be completed as soon as possible. The 
reasons for this were given quite fully in my last year’s 
report. These reasons still remain good. I trust the Board 
will find it practicable to complete this building at an early 
date. 


9: More land should be secured for each of the following 
schools: Newton Street, South roth Street, North 7th 
Street, South Market Street, Washington Street, Webster 
Street, Franklin, Hamburg Place, Hawthorne Avenue, and 
Walnut Street, with a view to larger playgrounds and pos- 
sible building needs in the near future. 


I am, aware, of course, that not all the foregoing recom- 
mendations can be realized in one year. The order in which 
they should be taken up will depend largely upon conditions 
that are changing not only from year to year, but from 
month to month almost, so rapid is the erection of new 
houses going on in various sections of the city. At this 
time the congestion seems to be greatest in the district of 
which the Belmont Avenue School is the centre. The en- 
largement of this school was therefore recommended first. 
Next in importance, it seems to me, is the situation in the 
Bergen Street district. Next in order, the Hawthorne Ave- 
nue situation seems to demand immediate action. 

Beyond this, for the present vear, at least, it is difficult 
to state what ‘school or what district is most in need of im- 
mediate action. Several districts seem to me to have claims 
of about equal merit. Fortunately we have pretty nearly 
reached a time throughout the entire city when the supply 
of school accommodations equals the immediate demand. 
Few large cities can make as good a showing as Newark. 

Thus, for instance, New York City is said to have up- 
wards of 80,000 pupils—nearly twice as many pupils as are 
enrolled in the schools of Newark—in half-day classes. 

Paterson has several thousand pupils in half-day classes, 
nearly one-fourth of the whole number of pupils enrolled. 
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Jersey City has been erecting large school buildings quite 
rapidly for the last ten years and is now quite closely ap- 
proaching our favorable conditions as to supply and de- 
mand. The enormous growth of population in the metropoli- 
tan district has created school conditions that each com- 
miunity has tried heroically to solve. Along with this rapid 
growth, in elementary school attendance, each of. the cities 
named has had to struggle with an increasing demand for 
more adequate high school accommodations. 

New York City has erected, recently, several large high 
school buildings that in size, beauty, convenience, and tech- 
nical features excel any to be found elsewhere in the world. 

Jersey City has just completed, at a cost of about $500,000, 
a model high school building, the best in the state of New 
Jersey. Paterson has adopted plans for a new high school 
building to cost not less than $400,000. New York has pro- 
vided quite generously for special and technical education. 

The New York (Manhattan) High School of Commerce 
is one of the model schools of its kind in the world, costing 
approximately $1,000,000. Brooklyn also has a new com- 
mercial high school, costing pretty nearly the same amount. 

Numerous high schools are being erected in all the bor- 
oughs of New York—literary high schools, commercial 
high schools, and manual training high schools. 

For many years New York suffered reproach for not 
having made adequate provision for high school education. 
It has been one of the chief aims of the New York board of 
education for the last ten years to remove this reproach. In 
their efforts they have received the most unanimous support 
of all classes of citizens, of the newspaper press, and of all 
civic organizations. The high schools of New York are fast 
becoming the chief glory of its educational system. Slow to 
see the necessity, like all late converts to new ideas, New 
York has become, if possible, over-zealous in its haste to 
strengthen its school system by affording the best oppor- 
tunities for general and technical training to be found any- 
where in the world. The schools of New York are visited 
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today by more specialists in education than are the schools 


of any other city in the world. 


Newark, as a part of the great metropolitan district, can 
ill afford to suffer the reproach of having been blind to her 
educational future. Our provisions for elementary schools 
have been generous, and the reputation of our elementary 
schools in New York and elsewhere is such as to afford 
gratification. Our one high school, good as it is as a literary 
high school, does not meet the wants of our whole commu- 


nity. Under these circumstances, therefore, I feel justified in 


recommending to the Board that a beginning be made at 
once to erect a commercial and manual training high school. 


NEW SCHOOL SITES. 


The practice begun a year or more ago of purchasing 


‘school sites in advance of their actual need, cannot be too 


highly commended. The Board was able to secure in 
‘several instances at a low cost land which in a few years 
would have been improved by buildings and rendered un- 


‘available for school use. 


Ordinarily it should be possible to locate a school several! 


years in advance of its actual need. Thus anyone at all 


familiar with the conditions in the Clinton Hill section can- 
not fail to see that in a few years a school will need to be 
built between the Avon Avenue school and the South 16th 
Street school, say, in the vicinity of roth Street and Madison 
(or Avon) Avenue. A plot of ground consisting of 


‘twenty-four to thirty citv lots could be acquired at this 
time in a good location, and at a reasonable figure. 


It would be well also to consider the purchase of a school 
site in the Weequahic Park tract. A site midway between 


the Peshine Avenue school and the Elizabeth city line, and as 


far west as Hunterdon or Bergen: Street would doubtless 
meet the wants of this section a few years hence when most 


likely a school will be needed in that general locality. 


The Prospect Avenue school is too near the Elizabeth line 
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to be central to any considerable number of children, and 
should be discontinued as soon as practicable. 

Between the Abington Avenue school and the North 
Seventh Street school there will be a demand in the near 
future for another school. It might be wise economy to 
secure a site here at the earliest possible date. 

There is a large district in the First and Eighth Wards 
lying east of Belleville Avenue and extending to the Pas- 
saic River that is without a school. At the present time 
there is vacant land well located for a school that can be 
acquired by the Board at a fair price. 

Again, it cannot be long before a school will be needed 
south of Clinton Avenue, and about midway between the 
Elizabeth Avenue and the Bergen Street schools, say, in the 
vicinity of Ridgewood Avenue and Bigelow Street. It is. 
but reasonable to expect that this most convenient and at- 
tractive location for homes will soon be built up. 

In securing a plot of ground for a school site, not less. 
than twenty-four lots, and preferably not less than thirty 
lots should be purchased. A plot of this size will give a 
small playground for both boys and girls. Such open spaces 
will become more and more valuable each year, as the city 
increases in population and becomes more thickly settled. 


COMMERCIAL AND MANUAL TRAINING HIGH SCHOOL. 


The enforced delay in erecting the proposed building for 
a commercial and manual training high school is to be re- 
gretted. The members of the Committee on School Houses. 
unfortunately could not agree early in the year upon the 
best plans for such a building. When toward the end of the 
year the Committee were able to come to an agreement the 
time remaining was too short to enable the architect to com- 
plete his plans and to present them to the Board for adop- 
tion. The architect, Mr. Nathan Myers, and the engineers, 
Messrs. Runyon and Carey, have done their best since they 
were appointed, to prepare for the Board, at an early date, 
plans and specifications of a building that will be one of the 
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best of its kind in the whole country. In order not to sacri- 
fice any desirable features and still come within the fixed 
limit of cost, i. e., not to exceed the sum of $400,000, the 
Committee instructed the architect to plan a building without 
shops ; but this with a view to adding the shops later when- 
ever it should become necessary. It was believed that cer- 
tain parts of the main building not likely to be occupied for 
the first year or two—at least not until the membership of the 
school should exceed, say, 600 or more pupils—could be 
fitted up and used temporarily as shops. By leaving out a 
few partitions, which could be easily put in at any time, the 
main building would suffice for a year or two for both shops 
and class rooms. 


At the time of making this report, the designs and 
specifications are being completed for estimating, and if 
the building be built according to the same it will be the 
finest monument of its kind in the State. The exterior 
is designed in the late Collegiate English Gothic, the in- 
ception being the well known groups of buildings at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, with granite base course, steps and 
terrace walls, and the upper structure a continuing com- 
bination of red brick and light gray terra cotta. The 
building is in the form of an H, the open courts adding 
greatly to the architectural effect and better light. 

The building will contain four stairways to the top story 
and two additional to the first floor for extra balcony service. 
Its corridors will be broad and light. The vestibule and 
entrance foyer will be architecturally well treated. 

The assembly hall will contain an auditorium and a bal- 
cony with a total seating capacity of 1474. There will be 
eighteen doors to the corridor and ten additional to the 
exterior from the auditorium floor and a like number from 
the balcony, and it is so planned that the audience in 
leaving the building through the emergency exits are di- 
verted in opposite directions. An organ loft will be pro- 
vided adjoining the stage. 
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The gymnasium will be 93’x50’ without a column or 
other obstruction and will have a running track properly 
banked! for high speed at the turns, and on it 27.92 laps will 
make a mile. Being located under the large New Street 
court and having a glass vaulted roof together with other 
windows, it will be properly lighted. Adjoining the gym- 
nasium there will be boys’ and girls’ locker rooms toilet 
and baths, but so planned that their connection to the 
gymnasium are distant from one another. 


On the ground floor will be the suite of the department 
of commerce, consisting of a business practice room 35'x20’ 
and a stenography and typewriting room 23x61’. 

On the first floor there will be a domestic science suite 
consisting of two kitchens each about 35’x4o’, two pantries 
and dining room, so planned that the latter may be served 
from either pantry. This floor will’ also contain a design- 
ing and domestic art room 23’x56’, a sewing and dress- 
making room 35’x30’ and administration suite of principal’s 
and business office. 

The second floor contains a modelling room, library, 
freehand drawing room and a physics suite consisting of 
an elementary laboratory 35’x62’ and advanced laboratory 
23x33’ store room and preparation room and lecture room 
seating about one hundred and sixty on elevated platforms. 

The third floor will contain a chemistry suite similar in 
plan to the physics suite below and with a balance room 
and sulphide room. ‘There will also be a biological labora- 
tory, freehand drawing room 23'x42’, music room 34’x42’. 

Distributed about the building there will be fourteen gen- 
eral class rooms, six head of department rooms. 

Temporary space devoted for manual training subjects 
are as follows: 

Mill and stock room 23’x23’, forge shop 23’x64’, machine 
shop 23x64’, wood turning shop 23’x64’, wood joinery shop 
23x48’, wood finishing shop 23’x32’, and numerous shops, 
lavatories and mechanical drawing rooms 23x64’. When 
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these manual training departments are provided for else- 
where, the space will provide six additional class rooms, 
and three large class study rooms. 

The boiler, fan, pump, engine and coal rooms have been 
amply provided for in the basement and cellar stories. 


PURPOSE OF A COMMERCIAL AND MANUAL TRAINING HIGH 
SCIIOOL. 


In my report of a year ago was presented a quite extended 
statement of the purpose and aims of a commercial and 
manual training high school. It will scarcely be necessary, 
therefore, that I should again present this matter for your 
consideration. 

Briefly stated, however, the commercial and manual train- 
ing high school is intended to take over the two departments, 
—namely, the commercial department and the manual train- 
ing department—already organized, and for some vears 
maintained as separate courses in our present high school. 
When the need of additional high school accommodations 
made it imperative upon the Board to consider the erection 
of another building, it was the unanimous opinion of the 
Board that the time was ripe to put the technical and liter- 
ary departments in separate buildings. With this in view, 
the Board purchased, two years ago, a central site on High 
Street at the corner of New Street, and took steps to secure 
plans suitable for the double purpose of a commercial and of 
a manual training school. 

With the completion of this proposed new building, about 
400 pupils now enrolled in the commercial department, and 
about 200 students now enrolled in the manual training de- 
partment of our present high school will be removed, thereby 
reducing the overcrowding in the present high school and 
jeaving some latitude for its future growth. The number of 
pupils to be transferred to the new school with new acces- 
sions from outside will be sufficient in number to organize 
an independent school that can be maintained economically 
from the very start. 
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The benefits to be secured by a separation of the commer- 
cial and manual training departments from the literary de- 
partment were fully discussed last year—and the year be- 
fore—and need not now be repeated. That such separation 
is desirable cannot be denied; it is emphatically stated by 
Principal Stearns, of the High School, in his accompanying. 
report. 


NEED OF A COMMERCIAL AND MANUAL TRAINING HIGH 
SGHOGE: 


The need of an institution such as is contemplated cannot 
well be over-estimated. It has been affirmed by the unani- 
mous action of two Boards of Education, that of 1905 and 
that of 1906, after the most careful investigation and deliber- 
ate study of the educational conditions that exist here and 
elsewhere. Statistics were collected showing that Newark 
is behind other cities of the country in the provisions already 
made for high school education, and particularly in respect 
to provisions made for commercial, technical, and industrial 
training of pupils beyond the grammar school ages thus, 
for instance, it was shown that Newark is the only city of . 
the twenty largest in population which has only one high 
school; also, that our present high school, inconveniently lo- 
cated as it is, is one of the four or five largest high schools 
in the United States—excepting only four or five in the city 
of New York—and that any number of pupils over I,000 is. 
considered by the best authorities as too large a number for 
the most efficient training. 

It was shown, also, that nearly every city of the popula- 
tion of Newark either has made already, or is now making, 
provision for commercial and technical training, and that the 
preference runs unmistakably toward separate schools. It 
was shown that New York has several high schools devoted 
specially to training for commercial and industrial pursuits ; 
that Philadelphia has three manual training high schools and 
one commercial high school; that Boston has a manual train- 
ing high school and is about to build a commercial high 
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school; that smaller cities, as Kansas City, Indianapolis, 
Providence, Springfield, and New Haven all have organized 
separate manual training high schools, in addition to the 
usual literary high schools, such as our own. Throughout 
the country, the cry has evidently gone up from the people 
that our present commercial and industrial conditions call 
for a more distinctly specialized and immediately practical 
training than that hitherto given. It was shown, moreover, 
that wherever these specialized high schools have been 
established they are exceedingly popular and successful. 
Thus, Providence with three literary high schools and one 
manual training high school, has been compelled to erect a 
larger building for the latter; that Philadelphia, which has 
just completed a splendid new manual training high school— 
this school was visited by a special committee of our Board 
a year ago—was compelled, within a few weeks after its 
erection, to transfer a part of its pupils to a rented annex— 
this, although Philadelphia was one of the first cities to 
establish a manual training high school, and had, at the time 
the new school was built, two other manual training high 
schools that were well filled. The knowledge of these facts 
—which are cited from a great many similar instances— 
convinced the Board of Education of 1906 of the wisdom 
and necessity for supplying our own city with similar 
educational facilities. 

It may be stated, furthermore, that the Newark Board of 
Trade, always alert to the needs of the city, has considered 
the question of establishing here a school more in touch with 
the city’s commercial and industrial requirements. At two 
well-attended meetings of the Board of Trade last year, 
resolutions were adopted commending in most unqualified 
terms the efforts of the Board of Education to secure a high 
school of the kind mentioned above, and pledging its sym- 
pathy and aid. So universal and so unanimous in fact has 
been the expression of opinion by the people of our city, and 
particularly by those best qualified to speak with authority on 
educational matters, that it seems almost like carrying coals 
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to Newcastle to discuss the subject further. I might add, 
however, that a letter just received from Superintendent F. 
B. Dyer, of Cincinnati, states that the Cincinnati Board of 
Education has appropriated a million dollars to erect two 
manual training high schools ($500,000 each) to meet the 
demand of the people of that city. The action of the Cin- 
cinnati Board will appear still more unprecedented when it 
is understood that Cincinnati already possesses three excel- 
lent high schools of the usual literary type; and besides the 
University of Cincinnati, which gives engineering and other 
technical courses, and the Ohio Mechanics Institute, one of 
the oldest and best institutions of its kind in the country, 
which gives a large number and variety of technical and in- 
dustrial courses. The experience of Cincinnati illustrates 
the well known truism that “light begets light”; that the 
“miore we have the more we want” of anything that satisfies 
a real and substantial need in a community. | 


THE WASTED YEARS, 


It seems remarkable in this era of economy and invention, 
when the “wisest and the best” in every community are look- 
ing about to discover means whereby through more complete 
organization, and more careful and efficient administration, 
money can be saved in the processes of production and 
distribution, that the maturing minds of our boys and girls 
from 14 to 16—or from 14 to 18—years of age are so gener- 
ally neglected. Can there be more senseless folly, or greater 
criminal neglect, if this be true? At the age of 14 to 14% 
years, if there has been no delay due to protracted illness or 
other cause, the boy or girl, of average intellect, has com- 
pleted the eight years’ course prescribed for our elementary 
schools. Our State law requires that provision should be 
made for the education of children until the age of 18, al- 
though school attendance after the age of 14 years is not 
compulsory by law. Such being the case, what provisions 
have been made in our city for the education of pupils after 
they have completed the grammar school course? True, we 
have provided a high school—one high school—which gives 
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the boy or girl who desires it, or whose parents desire it, an 
opportunity to continue his literary training. Yes, we have 
gone still further and have provided commercial and manual 
training courses in this high school. Why is it, then, that 
more boys and girls do not avail themselves of these advant- 
ages? In a word, it is because these courses, literary, com- 
mercial and manual training, are not what a large number— 
perhaps the majority of boys and girls—or-their parents— 
feel they want. 


The literary course in our high school is excellent—but 
many boys and girls have already become tired of literary 
studies in the grammar school. And the commercial course, 
such as it is—lI regret to say it—is not what it ought to be; 
it is not practical enough—perhaps I ought to say it is not 
attractive enough—since it does not appeal to boys and girls 
as giving them what they immediately need. Our best boys 
and girls rush by scores, yes, by hundreds, to the business 
schools—“colleges,” they are sometimes improperly called— 
to try to get in a few months what for many reasons can 
only be acquired after a more thorough preparatory train- 
ing. The fact\ is that our commercial high school course is 
not what it should be and cannot be made such under ex- 
isting conditions; it needs more space in which to develop 
and a larger and stronger corps of instructors. 


Complaints that our boys and girls are crude, immature, 
uneducated, unfit to begin a business career, are fully justi- 
fied and will continue to be made so long as youth of the age 
of 14 or 15 years are encouraged to leave school and attempt 
what through their immaturity and consequent lack of 
thoroughness they are not qualified to perform. 


As to the manual training provisions in our high school, 
the conditions and limitations of our present building are 
such that the thorough and complete training, such as the 
times demand, is out of the question. To speak more par- 
ticularly, our high school lacks shops, laboratories, equip- 
ment, etc., to do well all that the best technical high school 
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training demands. In saying this, I do not wish to reflect 
unfavorably upon the intelligence, skill, or devotion of the 
teachers in the high school, who are doing, or attempting to 
do, this work. They are doing, for the most part, the best 
that can be done under the circumstances, and they are 
doing a great deal of good. What I mean to be understood 
as saying is this, that if the conditions were such as they 
should be—and what they will be if a school such as is pro- 
posed is ever erected—scores, yes, hundreds of boys and 
girls to whom the instruction does not now appeal, will 
be actuated to enroll and to remain in the high school until 
its course is completed. 


But what becomes of the numerous boys and girls who do 
not go toa school of any kind after leaving the grammar 
school? They cannot begin immediately to fit themselves for 
an industrial career because they are too young and imma- 
ture to become apprentices in most trades and crafts. Again, 
if their age were no bar, they could not enter an apprentice- 
ship, because the number of authorized apprentices, in most 
trades, is limited. Less than two per cent., it is officially 
stated, of those who have the age qualification can be re- 
ceived under the existing rules of the labor unions. 


Barred, therefore, at this immature age from schools that 
might afford them the desired training, and barred from ap- 
prenticing in any of the skilled trades, there is nothing left 
for them to do but to enter the ranks of unskilled labor— 
usually the most menial kind and already overcrowded—or 
to waste the two to four most educable vears of their lives in 
waiting for something to do. As unskilled laborers their 
competition with adult labor is felt where the wrong is keen- 
est, because it is where the wages are lowest and living 
most precarious. For the good of the state as well as of the 
individual, they should not be forced into the field of com- 
petitive labor so early in life; they should be required to go 
to school and to fit themselves better to do whatever their 
minds, and particularly their hands, may find to do when two 
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to four years later they come to take up the man’s burden or 
the woman’s burden in the work of the world. There are 
many, it is true, whose condition in life will always compel 
them to become “hewers of wood and carriers of water” at an 
early age; but the public welfare demands that the number 
should be kept as small as possible. This age of fierce com- 
petition, local, state, and national—yes, international—de- 
mands that, in order to retain the degree of prosperity that 
we have hitherto enjoyed as individuals, and as a state and 
nation, our youth should be trained to the highest possible 
efficiency. As President Roosevelt has said so tersely in his 
last message to Congress, “What we have now most to fear 
as a nation is not the influx of pauper labor from abroad, but 
the influx of educated labor trained to the highest industrial 
efficiency.” 

Again I urge that it is our duty to see to it that the hitherto 
wasted years from 14 to 18 of so many of our Newark youth 
are redeemed, or made hereafter impossible, by ai wise pro- 
vision for their suitable training in a school or schools in- 
tended, from the start, for those whose hands as well as 
heads, are to be consecrated to the world’s service. 


NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL. 


The past year has witnessed no great change in either 
the organization or the management of the normal and 
training school. The adoption of a resolution admitting to 
the normal and training school without examination grad- 
uates of approved high schools having a four years’ course 
equivalent to that pursued in the Newark high school, had 
the effect of increasing largely the number of pupils enter- 
ing September last. Twenty-six pupils were thus admitted 
on certificates from outside high schools. That the plan 
of admitting without examination graduates from other 
first class high schools is the proper one cannot be doubted. 
I am disposed to think that it would be a wise measure to 
exempt from the payment of tuition all who will engage 
upon entering the normal and training school to teach in the 
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Newark schools for two years after graduation. Such is. 
the State policy; it is in consideration of such an agree- 
ment that tuition at the State normal school is free. The 
same reasoning that justifies the State in giving free tuition: 
would justify the city. It is not likely that the State normal 
school, or schools, will be able for some years to supply 
us with more than half. to two-thirds of the number of 
teachers that our growing needs will require. 

Up to the present time, we have been able to get a supply 
of teachers from other states; but the difficulty of getting 
first-class teachers when wanted is constantly increasing. 
The small amount of money likely: to be received through 
tuition would be more than offset by having a larger home 
supply from which to draw as wanted. 

The near prospect of having a State normal school im 
our vicinity is a cause for congratulation. That this school 
will add largely to our home supply is most unlikely. Other 
cities and towns in the State will make their demands upon 
this new institution. The advanced salaries paid.teachers= 
in Jersey City, Hoboken, Paterson, Montclair, East Orange, 
and several other competing cities at this end of the State 
will attract their proportion of the supply. At the present 
time these and other cities and towns of northern New 
Jersey are compelled to look for a supply to New York 
State and to other states. With the gradual failure of the 
outside supply, as seems not unlikely, greater demands will 
soon be made upon the supply from New aes schools for 
the training of teachers. 


NEW BUILDING FOR THE NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL 


The time has come, I believe, when the Board ought to 
consider the need of a new building for the normal and’ 
training school. The inadequate accommodations afforded 
by the old high school building, which is now used for a 
normal and training school, make it imperative that a new 
and suitable building for the special work of training 
teachers should soon be erected. This building should be- 
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located, if possible, near the centre of the city, say, in the 
vicinity of the site now occupied by the Newark Academy.. 
This last named school will be removed in the course of a 
year or so to its new site on Orange Street. It may be well. 
to consider the purchase of the present Newark Academy 
site for a normal school site. The building now occupied: 
by the Newark Academy would serve very well for a 
normal school until the city, having completed its new com- 
mercial and manual training high school, could take up the 
question of erecting a new and suitable normal school build 
ing. There are still other suitable sites in the central part 
of the city that are available at this time, but which may 
not be available a year or two later. One advantage to be 
gained by locating a normal and training school on, or 
near, the Newark Academy site would be that its practice 
and model department would afford a convenient elementary 
school for pupils living in the immediate vicinity who now 
are required to go quite a little distance to attend an ele- 
mentary school. Although such a school would not likely 
be large enough to furnish all the practice classes required 
for a large normal school, still the proximity of several of 
the largest schools in the city as Thirteenth Avenue school, 
Newton Street school, Morton Street school, Washington 
Street school, and Monmouth Street school would render 
all these available for practice school work under suitable 
provisions. The need of a new normal and training school 
building is well set forth by Principal Willis in his accom- 
panying report. The present normal and training school 
building has, besides a small auditorium and a few class. 
rooms of small size, practically no other conveniences for 
a professional training school. A school of the kind to do 
this work most successfully should be equipped with phy- 
sical and chemical laboratories, kitchens and work shops, 
gymnasium, lecture rooms, lavatories, equipment, etc. Such 
provisions are usually made in a professional school for the 
training of teachers. Compared with the facilities for pro- 
fessional training that are contemplated for the new State: 
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normal school at Montclair Heights our meager facilities 
will make a sorry show. Had the State normal school been 
located in the City of Newark, it would not perhaps be nec- 
essary to maintain a separate local school. Such, however, 
is the distance from the greater part of the city of Newark 
to the new State normal school that it will not be readily 
accessible to the majority of the residents of this city. 
Again, our city is already quite large enough to supply a 
sufficient number of pupils to sustain a good sized normal 
school without any outside patronage; and our city will 
be growing larger every year. It would be poor policy, 
therefore, to let go our present means for a supply of 
teachers by giving up our local school. The disadvantages 
under which the State normal school will necessarily labor 
to find suitable practice teaching for its pupils will not be 
ours; for we shall always be able to command schools and 
classes enough of all grades for demonstration and prac- 
tice work of every kind. Two things are recommended, 
therefore, for your early consideration; Ist, the remission 
of all tuition fees, for those matriculants who will agree to 
teach in the Newark schools two years at least after gradu- 
ation; and, 2nd, the early selection of a suitable site for a 
new normal school building. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL 


The high school has enjoyed a year of continued progress, 
but under conditions that were far from favorable, owing to 
the large size of the school and the necessity of accommo- 
dating a part of the school in a rented annex. 


Built to accommodate not to exceed 1,300 pupils it has 
been compelled to provide accommodations for an average 
enrollment of upwards of 1,500. To avoid half-day classes, 
the building of the Newark Technical School has been rented 
and utilized. 


This building was not constructed for a day school, and is 
in many respects unsatisfactory for high school work. By 
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request of the principal and trustees of the Newark Technical 
School, only girls’ classes have been sent to the annex. The 
isolation of these pupils from other pupils of the high school 
is undesirable. They fail thereby to come into daily contact 
with the upper classes and do not benefit by the stronger 
esprit de corps of the main body of the school. The prin- 
cipal of the high school has noticed that many pupils on 
entering the high school select courses with a view to avoid 
being assigned to the annex—that is, in order to escape the 
isolation of the annex and to secure the larger benefits of the 
main school. 

The most noticeable fact in connection with the high school 
is its failure to increase in numbers proportionately with the 
growth of the city. This failure is not due, I am sure, to a 
dislike for the school or to lack of confidence in its efficiency. 
On the contrary, the high school was never more popular 
than it is now; nor was it ever held in greater affection 
and esteem by its graduates and by the people in general. 
True, its location apart from the most populous section of 
the city—which has grown chiefly southward and westward 
—has had much to do with its failure to increase more rap- 
idly in numbers; but its failure to increase in numbers more 
rapidly has been due chiefly, in my opinion, to the fact that a 
great many pupils who might otherwise attend and com- 
plete a high school course want another kind of high school 
training, that is, a commercial or technical training, such as 
the present high school does not afford. That this view is 
the right one is attested by Principal Stearns, whose interest- 
ing report, which deals with this question, will be found 
upon another page. Whereas one might naturally expect 
Principal Stearns, because of his classical training and 
known preference for classical studies to underestimate the 
need for technical and commercial training, on the contrary 
there has been no stronger nor more consistent advocate than 
he for the immediate establishment of another and different 
kind of high school. Neither the satisfaction of having one 
of the four or five largest high schools in the United States 
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‘outside New York City, nor personal pride in being the one 
and only high school’ principal in the city—with all the in- 
fluence and prestige which such preeminence carries—has 
biased his professional judgment. He is quite willing, in- 
deed earnestly solicitous, to see his own school reduced to 
one thousand pupils, or even a smaller number temporarily, 
in order that those pupils who will be benefited more by 
technical training than by literary training, may get what 
they need. 


GYMNASIUM FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


The need of a gymnasium for the high school is so patent 
that no argument is needed to support it. Required to cut 
down the cost to a minimum, the architect for the present 
high school made no provision for a gymnasium other than 
a small unoccupied space in the basement. This space, such 
as it is, has been utilized for a girls’ gymnasium. Its con- 
tracted dimensions and low ceiling render it suitable only 
for certain kinds of gymnastic work and for a small num- 
ber of pupils at a time. The boys of the high school have 
no gymnasium, and no gymnastic work. The result is 
what might be expected, namely, a common lack among the 
boys of well knit and properly developed bodies, and of 
vigorous athletic poise and carriage. Bearing in mind 
the importance at the age of adolescence, particularly 
among school boys, of systematic physical training, this 
‘condition is certainly much to be deplored. That the 
Board is fully awake to its responsibility in this matter is 
shown by the request now made to the Board of School 
Estimate for an approriation of $50,000 to build at once a 
suitable gymnasium. Fortunately the high school site is 
large enough for another building. This building should 
be of sufficient size to be used as an armory for military 
drill as well as for a gymnasium. Although military 
drill is less needed than general physical training, its incor- ~ 
poration into the curriculum is desirable; and this not for 
the training of soldiers, but for the training of men to the 
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‘ habit of military command, military obedience, and military 
cooperation. 

I sincerely hope that the time is not far distant when the 
physical proficiency (and efficiency) of the pupils of the high 
‘school will be as thoroughly provided for and looked after 
as is now their intellectual proficiency. The statistical data 
relating to the high school will be found elsewhere in this 
report. 


UNGRADED SCHOOLS. 


The value to the system as a whole of maintaining un- 
graded schools for truant and incorrigible pupils is no longer 
‘questioned; it not only serves as a means of educating a 
large number of pupils who need special consideration, but it 
saves the schools from the harm that comes from the associa- 
tion of good children with the bad. When, however, we 
adopt as a policy the segregation of the bad children from 
the good and thereby deprive them of the contagion of 
good example, it is incumbent upon us to make the new en- 
vironment as good at least as that from which they were 
taken. 


The two schools which are now used for ungraded classes 
‘are unfitted in every way for such a purpose. Both schools 
are located in thickly settled parts of the city, without ade- 
‘quate grounds for exercise or play. In the case of the Com- 
merce Street school the surroundings are about the worst in 
the city, considered from a moral as well as from a sanitary 
standpoint. Owing to their proximity to the Centre Market, 
the temptation to mischief is great, especially for those boys 
who are allowed by their parents to loiter about the market 
before or after school hours. It is not impossible, also, in 
this locality for pupils to witness forms of vice from which 
they should be saved if possible. 

The Academy Street Ungraded school has no yard what- 
ever. Boys are required, therefore, to spend more or less 
time on the streets and about the building. It will be seen, 
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therefore, that the inducements to truancy, if not to worse 
habits, are numerous and great. 

In former reports, I have urged the necessity of securing 
several desirable sites for ungraded schools and of erecting 
suitable buildings thereon. The location of these schools. 
should be as follows: one in the north end of the city, an- 
other in the south end; a third on the hill midway north and. 
south ; and still another east of N. J. Railroad avenue. Care 
should be taken to secure in each case a large sized plot of 
ground so that boys may have an abundant amount of out- 
side exercise and sport. The buildings should be four’ 
‘room buildings, having two class rooms, a shop, and an 
inside gymnasium for cold and inclement weather. In these 
schools much attention should be given to manual training 
and industrial branches. It should be an aim in a school of 
this kind not only to inculcate principles of upright man-- 
hood, but to secure it through making the pupils self-re- 
specting and self-supporting. I am not sure which of the 
two, self-respect or self-support, is the more important; self-_ 
support breeds self-respect, the opposite destroys it. The 
power of self-support is requisite in most cases to a proper 
self-respect. In any case, the boys in an ungraded school, 
whose native character and surroundings have brought about 
their isolation from their associates and playfellows, should 
have as good a chance in life as possible. 

That the most effective method for reforming truants- — 
and incorrigibles is through a properly managed and 
equipped manual training school is quite generally accepted. 
It is not creditable to the city of Newark that our truant: 
and incorrigible youth should be longer housed in the build- 
ings now provided for their use. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


The summer schools continued under the management and 
supervision of Mr. Morris Bamberger, principal of the 
Bergen Street school. The work of the term was carefully 
laid out by Mr. Bamberger, who held several meetings with 
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principals and teachers before the opening of the summer 
schools. 

Unlike the summer schools in most other cities, ours are 
organized and conducted in much the same manner as the 
regular term schools, that is, pupils are registered before the 
term begins, attendance is kept in exactly the same manner, 
punctuality is noted, and, in general, the same rules apply. 
The chief difference lies in the fact that attendance is not 
compulsory; that the schools are open a half day only,— 
from 8:30 to 11:30 a. m.; and that the work of the schools 
is less literary and more manual. In order to secure the 
state appropriation, we are required to teach the three R’s; 
but this is done less by formal lessons and more in connec- 
tion with manual and nature studies. Thus, for instance, 
spelling and composition are taught almost wholly in con- 
nection with nature studies, and reading. Occasional les- 
sons of a formal kind are given in penmanship; but even 
these exercises are made, so far as possible, fresh and unlike 
those required in the regular term schools. 

I believe it to be quite possible to lay out a course of 
study in all branches that shall be fresh and interesting, al- 
though dealing with the same subjects and aiming at the 
same results that are sought in the full time regular term 
schools. 

It is most important that the work of the summer schools 
should not result in indifference and ennui on the part of 
those who attend; better have no schools at all in the sum- 
mer time than schools which take off the edge of pleasure, 
thereby unfitting pupils for taking up their studies in the 
fall. Nor should the work of the summer schools be so ex- 
acting as to affect unfavorably the health and general phy- 
sical condition of the children who attend. Freshness, 
buoyancy, and novelty should characterize all the teaching 
all the time. If children begin to lag in interest, it is a sure 
sign that something is wrong. It would be better to close 
the class under such conditions than try to maintain it. That 
we have been remarkably successful in keeping up the in- 
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terest of pupils in the summer schools is shown by the fol- 
lowing figures of enrollment, and attendance: 


1905 1906 Increase 


Whole number enrolled...... 8,548 9,516 968 
Average enrollment si. 2... 6% 6,170 6,345 175 
Average daily attendance.... 5,168 5,495 327 


Per cent. of daily attendance 83.7 86.6 2.9 


Attention is called to the remarkably high per cent. of at- 
tendance, to wit, 86.6. This approximates closely the per 
cent. of attendance in the regular term schools, which are 
compulsory. ; 

It proves conclusively that pupils like to attend school pro- 
vided the school is made sufficiently attractive. It is a com- 
pliment to our teachers that such a result is attained with- 
out the aid of any compulsory features and against the 
many solicitations of the summer months to play truant or to 
withdraw from school altogether. I doubt very much 
whether any other city in the country can make a better 
showing in its summer schools; but it must not be forgotten 
that summer schools have been a part of our educational 
system for a period of twenty-two years, so that our people 
look upon them as useful and worthy of patronage. 


The principal change introduced was that of assigning to 
the several grades teachers qualified by special preparation 
to do all the work required in the grade. 


Heretofore, special branches as sewing, sloyd work, Vene- 
tian iron work, etc., were taught by special teachers ; this year 
each teacher did, with some few exceptions, all the work of 
the grade. We are fortunate in having in our corps a large 
number of teachers qualified to do well several kinds of 
work, regular and special. 

Another season, I am going to suggest to the Board that 
in every school at least one ungraded class be formed for the 
sole purpose of assisting pupils who have failed, for any 
reason, to secure their regular June promotions. These 
classes should be small so that the teacher employed, who 
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should in all cases be one of the best,.may give each pupil a 
great deal of individual attention. I am of the opinion that 
such classes will be found popular as well as useful. Not 
‘a few pupils, through illness or enforced absence, regularly 
fail to reach a degree of proficiency to justify their promo- 
tion in June; by a few weeks of study under intelligent 
and sympathetic tuition in the summer months, many can 
be brought to a degree of proficiency that will enable them 
to be promoted at the opening of the fall term. 


SUMMER PLAYGROUNDS. 


In my report of last year, two recommendations were 
made for the improvement of the playgrounds, namely, 
that the preference heretofore given to inexperienced 
normal school graduates and sub-graduates should be with- 
drawn, and that so far as practicable only experienced and 
specially qualified teachers should be put in charge. Both 
of these recommendations met your approval, so that in the 
appointments made this year the superintendent had free 
hand in selecting the best candidates that were available. 

The result of this policy is shown by the largely increased 
attendance as compared with the year before: 

Average daily attendance: 


1905 1906 Increase. 


Park playgrounds 1724 3046 1322 
School playgrounds 1571 4005 2484 


Total 3,205 PSLOt 3,806 


The foregoing comparison shows the remarkable increase 
of II5 per cent. in one year, again proving that it is the best 
policy in all kinds of school work to’ employ only expe- 
rienced and highly qualified instructors. 

The work of the playgrounds did not differ substanti- 
ally from that of previous years, except in its more thorough 
organization, somewhat better equipment, and the addition 
of a school garden, in connection with the 18th Avenue 
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playground. More attention than heretofore was paid also 
to the work in kitchen gardening. 

Mr. Randell D. Warden, Director of Physical Training, 
had charge of the summer playgrounds both in school 
yards and in the public parks. I am of the opinion that it 
would be well to give Mr. Warden an assistant for the 
work, since it is quite impossible, particularly during the 
opening weeks of the term, to cover adequately the large 
number of play centres that need to be opened. The fact 
that many of the playground instructors are new to the 
work makes it necessary that some one should oversee and 
direct their efforts with intelligence and promptness. The 
equipment of the park playgrounds was considerably better 
than the equipment of the year before, owing to the gener- 
ous cooperation of the Park Commissioners, who purchased 
and set up in the parks gymnastic apparatus costing alto- 
gether more than $2,000. If the Park Commission will 
continue from year to year to equip still further the public 
parks, we shall be able in a short time to rival in excellence 
the provisions now made in New York City to further this 
most valuable social and educational activity. 


During the year your Board has added, by purchase, to 
the playgrounds space surrounding many of the older school 
buildings, so that we may look forward to greatly in- 
creased efficiency in the summer of 1907. 


The Commission appointed by Mayor Doremus, of which 
Mr. Louis Aronson is Chairman, has done a splendid work 
for the future of playgrounds in this city by its investiga- 
tion of playgrounds in other cities and by its valuable and 
timely suggestions for establishing numerous and suitable 
playgrounds in our city. 

It is most unfortunate that we have so few public bath- 
ing places in the city. Situated at tide water, and with a 
navigable river threading its way through our city, some 
means ought to be provided now or hereafter to take ad- 
vantage of these natural facilities for public baths. The 
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two public baths that we now have are small, ill fitted and 
totally inadequate. The wading pools in Branch Brook 
and West Side parks are a source of much pleasure to the 
children, and should be made available for the use of a 
still larger number. 

At the request of the Park Commission, the park play- 
grounds were kept open until the first of September, al- 
though the attendance dropped off rapidly as soon as the 
school playgrounds were closed. The cost is not great, 
however, so that there is no good reason why the park 
playgrounds should not be kept open until the schools begin 
in the fall. 

The annual field day at the close of the regular summer 
playgrounds was well attended and thoroughly enjoyed. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


The evening schools have shown a relatively small in- 


crease in enrollment the past year, as the following figures 
will show: 


Enrollment | 1905 1906 
Elementary schools 5,341 5,089 
High schools 1,656 1,833 
Drawing schools 719 720 

Total 7,716 8,242 


Increase 526 
For several consecutive years the enrollment in our even- 
ing schools has been quite out of proportion to the size and 


population of our city, as the following comparison will 
show : 


For the year 1906: 


Population Evening School 
(last census) Enrollment 
New York 3,437,202 70,074 
Chicago 1,698,575 23,141 
Boston 560,892 17,627 
Philadelphia 1,293,697 13,517 


. Newark 246,070 9,118 
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As shown by the foregoing figures, Newark stands fifth in 
evening school enrollment among the cities of the United 
States. This high relative standing is not due to any 
peculiar conditions, such, for instance, as an unusually large 
foreign population or industries of a peculiar character. 
All the cities named above have about the same. percentage 
of foreign population—excepting, perhaps, New York— 
and all have varied industries. All are manufacturing and 
commercial cities. The exceptionally large enrollment of 
evening school pupils in New York City, as compared with 
Chicago and Philadelphia, is due to the fact that for many 
years New York has had a well-developed system of even- 
ing schools. It may be said, also, that New York has 
always made most generous provision for this branch of 
educational work. That our success is above the average 
of other cities of the population of Newark has been due, I 
am sure, to the regulations of the Board of Education, 
which do not permit the employment in the evening schools 
of any but the most experienced ard successful teachers. 
In no other class of schools is the importance of having 
good teachers more imperative. Attendance upon evening 
schools is not compulsory, under the New Jersey laws, for 
any class of pupils. To get and to hold pupils the schools 
must be made attractive as well as useful. The personality 
and fitness of the teacher is a sine qua non to this end. Our 
rules render ineligible for appointment to an evening school 
position any day school teacher whose record as such is 
less than “good;”’ this has been and is the undoubted key 
to the success of our schools. 


I might add to this, also, that the care and thoroughness 
with which our evening schools have been supervised is also 
a factor in their success. The spirit of emulation is just 
as strong, indeed, stronger perhaps than in our day schools. 
The fact, also, that our evening high schools are relatively 
numerous and well attended exerts a strong influence upon 
the attendance of the elementary evening schools, and fur- 
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nishes an evening school esprit du corps altogether lacking 
in the evening schools of a few years ago. 


Large as the evening school attendance has already 
become, I am of the opinion that we have only just entered 
upon the possibilities of this department of school activity. 
There is no good reason why the majority of boys and 
girls fourteen years of age and older should not continue 
their education indefinitely if appropriate opportunities are 
offered them. These opportunities should embrace, besides 
instruction in the three R’s, continuous and systematic in- 
struction in a large number of branches, chiefly industrial, 
not generally taught in day schools or evening schools. 
This instruction and training should be of a practical kind 
that will be found immediately useful to all persons, young 
and old included, who are engaged in any vocation. The 
incentives for improvement are too few for those whose 
necessities or whose tastes have taken them out of school at 
an early age. The student who goes to college or to a higher 
technical school continues his preparation until the age of 
twenty-two to twenty-five years. His less fortunate brother, 
who has to go to work at the age of fourteen or soon 
thereafter, should be able while working for a living to 
attain a comparatively high degree of general and special 
training through attending an evening school. A few are 
able to attend such schools as the Cooper Union, and the 
New York Trade School; but the trouble is that such 
schools are not numerous enough. Schools patterned after 
the German “continuation” schools, particularly those that 
give a wide diversity of special subjects allied to the vari- 
ous arts and crafts, are a great desideratum in the American 
school system. 

Comprehensive data concerning the enrollment and at- 
tendance at evening schools will be found in the tables of 
statistics. 
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STUDIES PURSUED IN THE EVENING HIGH SCHOOLS, WITH 
NUMBER OF PUPILS. 


13th Hamburg 
Avenue Place Franklin Central Total 


Arithmetic = vote? 105 Ron 330 
Algebra -. : <j. 72 12 20. - 37 14! 
Genmethyy a. ae iets =e ae 19 19 
Hoglisiy aos aak 182 60 go 160 498 
German ioe akin BO ee ath 39 74 224 
Pireneh yaa sen seh Ses ae 38 38 
PhYysicsystses aps See ie ney 39 39 
Chemistry 5.02 oye we ties 49 49 
Stenography .. 78 63 57 148 346 
LL ypewriting . s6 82 25 22 48 128 
Bookkeeping .. 103 60 64 136 363 
Civil Services 148 AI ir isk 4I 
MuUsic# Sn eeeeine 86 39 at as 125 
Se Wilma ec ae 47 68 52 ee 167 
WoGkingi oy fers 93 242 ET? ots 448 
Shopwork ..... 40 58 23 a ahye 121 
Bea ayites ae haem 68 65 24 eins ee ae 


THE DRAWING SCHOOL. 


The Drawing School, organized as far back as 1882, suf- 
fered a great loss in the death of its principal, Mr. Carl F. 
Rehmann, Feb. 17, 1906. Mr. Rehmann had been principal 
of the school from the time it was first organized up to the 
time of his death. Under his able principalship the school 
had prospered, increasing in size every year, until it had far 
outgrown its capacity. | 

Mr. Albert R. Lache, who had taught in the school for 
several years during the administration of M'r. Rehmann, 
was selected by the Board to take up and continue Principal 
Rehmann’s work. From present indications, it would appear 
that the selection was a fortunate one, since the registra- 
tion this year is greater than ever before, and the school 
gives every indication of enlarged usefulness. A brief de- 
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scription of the school at this time may not be amiss. The 
building, which is a rented one, is located on Academy 
Street at the corner of Washington Street. It was built by 
Dr. Edward Ill, and rented by him to the Board of Educa- 
tion for the special purpose of accommodating the Drawing 
School. At the time of its erection it was fairly commo- 
dious, and reasonably well adapted for the purposes of an 
evening drawing school. The large increase in number of 
pupils in recent years has strained the capacity of the build- 
ing to its utmost, and made necessary the erection of a new 
building, either on this site or some other. The building 
consists of ten (10) rooms, with a total capacity, under 
ordinary conditions, for 320 pupils. Under strained con- 
ditions, the building will fairly accommodate, say, 345 
pupils, but no larger number. As a matter of fact there 
have been enrolled, the present year, 746 pupils with an 
actual attendance October 31st, 1906, of 684 pupils, and 
January Ist, 1907, of 561 pupils. To accommodate this 
large number it has been necessary to make the classes un- 
duly large and to limit to one or two evenings per week the 
attendance of several others. It is obvious that these crowd- 
ed conditions do not favor the best kind and amount of in- 
struction. There seems, however, to be no other means for 
meeting the situation, except by rejecting a large number 
of would-be pupils. 

In October 31st, 1906, one month after opening the 
school, it was full to its utmost capacity twice over, and 
there remained on the waiting list 45 candidates for ad- 
mission, as follows: 


For the mechanical department 20 
For the architectural department 25 


It seems unfortunate that there should be a waiting list in a 
school of this kind, for most of the pupils in the Drawing 
School are young men and boys engaged in the industries 
of the city, who are attempting to perfect themselves in 
their several vocations, present or prospective, by study and 
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instruction under competent teachers. Not only is it un- 
fortunate regarded as a personal matter, but unfortunate as. 
regards the interests of a great and thriving manufacturing 
city such as ours. It is plain that the growing need for in- 
dustrial and technical training in our city it not being met. 
It was the purpose of the Board to establish additional 
classes in jewelry designing, and modeling, as well as classes 
in the arts and crafts in general; but lack of room made it 
impossible. 

With the erection of the proposed commercial and man- 
ual training high school, a project that should be pushed 
to early completion, it will be possible to transfer, if not all, 
at least a number of classes to the new school, giving room 
to develop such industrial courses as may hereafter be de- 
termined upon. 

At the present time, the school is organized in three de- 
partments as follows: 


Art Department, consisting of 309 pupils. 


Mechanical “ cs eT OS ‘6 
Architectural.“ se ea OS “oN 
Total (Jan. 23, 1907) 590 ce 


FREE LECTURES FOR THE PEOPLE. 


The free lecture courses, which have been maintained by 
the Board of Education for a number of years, were re- 
organized this season upon a different basis. 

Heretofore special courses have been given in each of 
the evening schools during the fall and winter, and one 
general course at a central point in the city, usually in the 
First Presbyterian Church on Broad Street. The courses 
given at the schools were intended chiefly for the pupils of 
the evening schools, and were patronized by few others. 
For that reason these lectures dealt with a rather narrow 
field of subjects, and were somewhat juvenile in character. 
The completion this year of several new school buildings, 
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each equipped with a large and suitable auditorium, afforded 
for the first time an opportunity to open several lecture 
courses for the general public as well as for the pupils of 
the evening schools. | 


The appreciation of these lecture courses has been in the 
main satisfactory. Good sized audiences, consisting of 
adults as well as of children, have greeted most of the lectur- 
ers. 


Below is given the several lecture centres and the number 
of lectures provided for each: 


No. of 

Centres lectures.. 
Reem CCSIVLCLIAh eC OULCH wee ark iv. atlas vile t cers le i I2 
Meeteteeritis A veniies \o icc wel os ee. eke ka be 12 
01 SANS SRY PP Rt a a OS a 12 
ERROR Rites nt ee AN lh LS eg MIE TC ek 12 
BEAN VOTNUIC io Gao ine hare ua err Avec Peers 12 
MME LOCUM eter ty ret cid oc) cpm h UNG pero FR woh a) oe 12 
BeeMPEETTITICHen IE CEL i ro cere he iene 12 
(OVP = Sa add near os SA lg 7 Del ea ee 10 
Brea eee LCS ytCl iat CHUECH & cin inccd sly ioe one alba e ote IO 
104 


With the completion of auditoriums in the Thirteenth 
Avenue school building, in the Hamburg Place school build-. 
ing, and in the Burnet Street school building, all of which: 
are well along, still greater facilities will be offered. 

As a general rule, the courses comprise twelve lectures, 
to be given in the months of November, December, January, 
February, and March. The general aim of the lecture 
courses has been to interest rather than to instruct; hence 
most of the lectures have been illustrated and have dealt 
with biographical, geographical, and historical topics rather 
than with literary and scientific topics. It may be thought 
best another year to establish courses on literary, scientific,. 
and art topics. A course of lectures dealing withi art topics- 
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would no doubt be highly acceptable to a great many of 
our people. Such a course, for instance, might be given in 
the Free Public Library by a timely arrangement with the 
trustees of the latter institution. The art exhibits that have 
been given from time to time in the Free Public Library 
have always been popular and well attended. 


I would suggest also.a course of lectures dealing with 
popular physics or with chemistry. Lectures of this kind 
will need to be given at the High School, which has an ex- 
cellent auditorium and convenient laboratories. The main 
objection to the High School as a lecture centre is its dis- 
tance from the centre of the city. .With the completion of 
the proposed new commercial and manual training high 
school, which will be centrally located, lectures on scientific 
and technical subjects can be given there to much greater 
advantage. My belief is that we have yet to learn how free 
lectures may best be employed as a means of popular educa- 
tion. Many experiments will have to be made as heretofore. 


The lecture courses have been under the immediate super- 
vision of Mr. Arthur G. Balcom, principal of the Franklin 
school, and assistant supervisor of evening schools. 


Below is given the names of the lecturers employed the 
present season: . 


Henry R. Rose, Harlan I. Smith, 

H. E. Northrup, Frank Bergen Kelley, 
Frank G. Gilman, Kenneth Bruce, 

Henry Zick, Charles Mason Fuller, 
Mary V. Worstell, Mrs. Claire Finney, 

R. S. Dawson, John Wilder Fairbank, 
Arthur K. Peck, Charles I. Hoffman, 
Col. Edward E. Sill, Charille Runals, 
Burton Linwood Thomas, William H. Morgan, 
J. Woodman Babbitt, William Shott, 

J. Wilmer Kennedy, Edgar Judson Ebbels, 


Lewis William Arinstrong, Peter MacQueen, 
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». A. Lottridge, Fred Edson Clerk. 
William J. Tilley, 


The following programme of the course arranged this 
season for the Belmont Avenue centre represents fairly 
the character and scope of the courses given at other 
centres: 


LECTURE CourRsSE, BELMONT AVENUE SCHOOL. 


Wednesday, November 2i!st. 


MARY V. WORSTELL 
Subject: “Yosemite Valley” 
Illustrated by Stereopticon Views. 
Wednesday, December 12th. 


ROLAND S. DAWSON 
Subject: “Hawaii, Our Pacific Paradise” 
Illustrated by Stereopticon Views. 
Wednesday, December roth. 


H. E. NORTHRUP 
Subject: “Naples and Vesuvius” 
Illustrated by Stereopticon Views. 
Wednesday, January 2nd. 


LEWIS: WILLIAM ARMSTRONG 
Subject: “Songs of Austria-Hungary and Bohemia” 
(Recital) 
Wednesday, January 16th. 


CHARLES MASON FULLER 
Subject: “Cuba and Her Resources” 
Illustrated by Stereopticon Views. 
Wednesday, January 30th. 


KENNETH BRUCE 
Subject: “The Historic Hudson’’ 
Illustrated by Stereopticon Views. 
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Wednesday, February Oth. 


J. WILDER FAIRBANK 
Subject: “The Land of Nightless Day” 
Illustrated by Stereopticon Views. 
‘Wednesday, February 13th. 


CHARLES I. HOFFMAN 
Subject: “Nathan, the Wise” 
‘Wednesday, March 6th. 


ARTHUR sPEGK 
Subject: “Custer’s Land and Indian Country” 
Illustrated by Stereopticon Views. 
‘Wednesday, March 2oth. | | 


WILLIAM SCHOTT 
Subject: “An Hour with some of the Great Com- 
posers” (Recital) 
Wednesday, March 27th. 


HENRY AR ROSE ~ 
Subject: ‘The Castle-Bordered Rhine” 
Illustrated by Stereopticon Views. 
Thursday, April 4th. 


PETER MAC QUEEN 
Subject: ‘Picturesque Japan” 
Illustrated by Stereopticon Views. 


BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 


Each succeeding year since the board of examiners was 
first organized has shown the wisdom of its creation. The 
large and constantly increasing amount of work that it is 
called upon to do could not be performed as in former years 
by the city superintendent of schools with only voluntary 
assistance. The board has met as often as twice a month 
on the average, always outside regular school hours, and 
has done a kind and an amount of work that cannot be 
shown by figures merely. The present compensation of 
members of the board, to wit, $200, is hardly commensura- 


EE 
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ble with the time required and the amount of work per- 
formed. The compensation might well be doubled and 
still be economical. So important is it that the utmost care 
and deliberation should be exercised in licensing teachers 
and recommending promotions that a still greater draught 
should be made upon the time and energies of this board. 


Originally, it was not contemplated that this board should 
have anything to do with the selection and recommenda- 
tion of text books. This onerous duty has been imposed 
upon the board of examiners, which necessitates much home 
work in addition to that consumed by the regular and 
special meetings for the consideration of text-book matters. 


Experience has demonstrated that the rules and regula- 
tions governing licenses of teachers need a radical change. 
Too many subjects have heretofore been required of candi- 
‘dates to secure the best preparation and the highest pro- 
ficiency. It has resulted in too much cram of the memory, 
and too little reflection upon the laws and principles in- 
volved. For this reason, the board of examiners has recent- 
ly recommended a change in the requirements for original 
and promotion licenses. It is believed that the adoption of 
this change will inure to the advantage of the system, en- 
abling us to secure a better class of candidates than hereto- 
fore. Many experienced and skillful teachers have been 
prevented from taking our examinations because of the 
large number of subjects called for. The change contem- 
plates fewer subjects, but a more careful and thorough 
mastery of the subjects chosen. The recommendations of 
the board may be summarized as follows: 


1. All applicants, except as hereinafter specified, shall 
ibe examined in the following subjects : 


if 
Group A. 
1. Arithmetic, 3. English Language and 
2. Elementary Algebra, Grammar, 
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4. History of the United 6. Spelling, 
States, 7. Writing, 
5. Geography, 8. Reading and Literature, 
g. Science (One of the following: Botany, physical: 
geography, physics, or zoology.) 


Group B. 


Elementary Psychology, 

Theory and Practice of Teaching, 
History of Education, 

Physiology and Hygiene, 
Drawing, 

Vocal Music. 


see SA Lee epdin tA 


Candidates possessing a diploma from an approved four 
years’ high school course, or candidates presenting evi- 
dence of academic training equivalent to that covered by 
such a diploma, may be exempted from examination in the 
subjects of Group A. oe 

Graduates from normal schools, whose professional 
courses cover a period of not less than two years, may be 
exempted from examination in the subjects of Group B. 


2. Applicants for positions as vice principals, head as— 
sistants, and first assistants in grammar schools, shall be re- 
quired to pass an examination in one subject in each of four 
of the following groups, namely, groups 1 and 6, and any 
two other groups: 


1. English (includes grammar, composition, rhetoric;,. 
and literature) ; 

Mathematics (algebra or plane geometry) ; 

History (ancient, medizval and modern) ; 

Art (music or drawing) ; 

Science (botany, physical geography, astronomy, 
geology chemistry, physics, or zoology. The 
subject selected in the elementary examinatiom 
should not be repeated in the higher examination) ;. 


Ot PON 
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6. Science and Art of Teaching. 
The examination in groups I, 3 and 6 will be based upon 
syllabi issued by the Board of Examiners from time to time. 


No grammar head assistant’s and no first assistant’s 
license, however, shall be issued to any teacher who has not 
-had at least three years’ successful experience in teaching, 
and who has not received permanent appointment; and no 
grammar vice principal’s license shall be issued to any teach- 
er who has not had at least five years’ successful experience 
in teaching, of which two years shall have been either as 
head assistant or as first assistant. 


3. Applicants for positions as vice principals or head as- 
sistants in primary schools shall be required to :pass an ex- 
amination in one subject in each of three of the following 
groups, namely, groups I and 6 and one other group: 


1. English (includes grammar, composition, rhetoric, 
and literature) ; 

Kindergarten ; 

History (ancient, medizval and modern) ; 

Art (music, drawing, or manual training) ; 

Science (botany, physical geography, physics, astron- 
omy, geology, chemistry, or zoology. The sub- 
ject selected in the elementary examination should 
not be repeated in the higher examination) ; 

6. Theory and Practice of Teaching in Primary Grades. 


ese Wes 


The examination in groups 1, 3 and 6 will be based upon 
syllabi issued by the Board of Examiners from time to 
time. 


No primary head assistant’s license, however, shall be 
issued to any teacher who has not had at least three years’ 
successful experience in teaching, and who has not received 
permanent appointment; and no primary vice principal’s 
license shall be issued to any teacher who has not had at 
least three vears’ successful experience in teaching, of 
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which one year shall have been as head assistant. 


4. Applicants for positions as principals, in addition to 
the examinations required under Rules 2 and 3, shall be ex- 
amined in the following subjects: 


I. Advanced English (based upon a syllabus issued by 
the Board of Examiners) ; 


2. Mathematics (advanced algebra, or plane and solid 
geometry ) ; 


3. Science (botany, physical geography, physics, chem- 
istry, zoology, geology, or astronomy. The sub- 
jects selected in the examinations under Rules 2 
and 3 should not be repeated in this examination). 


School Management ; 

Psychology ; 

Theory and Practice of Teaching ; 

History of Education ; 

Manual Training ; 

Principles and Practice of the Kindergarten. 


See MENA 


Candidates taking both the elementary and higher exami- 
nations shall be required to be examined in only such sub- 
jects in the elementary examination as are not repeated in 
the higher. 


No license, however, shall be issued to any person who 
has not had five vears’ successful experience as a teacher, 
of which two years shall have been as principal of a graded 
school, or as vice principal of a grammar school in the city 
of Newark. | 


5. Applicants for positions as kindergartners, in place 
of all other examinations, shall be examined in the follow- 
ing subjects: 

Group A. 3 ) 
1. Arithmetic; 3. English Language and 
2. Elementary Algebra; Literature ; 
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4. History of the United 7. Writing; 


States ; 8. Science, (botany, phy- 

5. Geography ; sical geography, 

Ge Spelling physics, or zoology). 
Group B. 


Elementary Psychology ; 

Theory and Practice of the Kindergarten ; 
History of Education ; 

Physiology and Hygiene; 

Drawing ; 

Vocal and Instrumental Music. 


An Rw bd x 


Candidates possessing a diploma from an approved four 
years’ high school course, or candidates presenting evidence 
of academic training equivalent to that covered by such a 
diploma, miay be exempted from examination in the sub- 
jects of Group A. 


Graduates from normal schools or from approved spe- 
cial kindergarten training schools whose professional 
courses cover a period of not less than two years, may be 
exempted from examination in the subjects of Group B. 


The following data show the amount of work done by the 
Board of Examiners during the past year: 


EXAMINATIONS, 

MCDLUALY | tae ester, ened ene For promotion 
ADEIGo mss ana ne, vores “all grades 

4 hina lor 47 aR gE el 3s “promotion 

I pibete ks Nee Cate arr cnaanenrs icone “high school 
MING era ees ee tetaee ete ors “manual training 
PNUSUSCMAGE Seon teiegele e. “promotion 

Oye etaie May Nel Bene Speeding “promotion 


December 26, 27 and 28. all grades 
December 26 ‘i... 5615 4! high school 
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Besides the above examinations, twenty-nine (29) meet- 
ings of the board were held during the year for the pur- 
pose of oral examination of candidates, and for the trans- 
action of general business. 


WHOLE NUMBER OF DIFFERENT PERSONS EXAMINED. 


For elementary certiticate 
kindergarten 
grammar first assistant’s certificate.... 
primary head assistants 
principal’s certificate 
high school certificate 
manual training certificate 


NUMBER EXAMINED IN DIFFERENT SUBJECTS. 


Arithmetic 


Algebra (elementary ) 
Algebra (advanced) 


Algebra (high) 


Mena tai. peo 
Women 177 
Lotaliners 22276 


Total,1905 214 


Increase. . 62 


6é 


@ 8) 6 (@ “ele ecke 


a “ehe ee: ore’ 6 -e 0) es |e” ee 6: 


(Written examinations). 


Cy CLO, 18 C670 0 


eee er ee @ 
Oo. Gla) 0 ave 


eo -e 6.6 6 6 9 0 © 86 6 618 & 0 (Mm CS 6 @€ OS SC 6-0 @ 0.164 8110 Be @ 


© © 6 O16 @ @ 6 @ 4 €.6 € Che.s 8 ef e_@ 8 & @ 16 Be © 


6 @'e 0 ¢ 2 © e elie 0 © 0 @ © @ © @ 6 6 6 0 © 0 6 © 6 8 8 6.46 


Plane * geometry ss aie a nete ede a Aen ere ee 


Plane geometry (high) 
Solid geometry (principal) 
Solid geometry (high) 
Trigonometry (high) 
English language and grammar 
English language and grammar (high) 


* ‘o @, (6 (8 Teo \'e) 6. 8) bese 2 


«0,» 0) 6 "@ "ele: 8 Ace e 8 Le eo 


@ ©°0 ef6 0 ee a 6 @ 6 0-8 4% 


eoeeeeee 


eo 0 @ ee @ 6 Ocean 


ae 6 e 6. 6 816 Ss ee 


e>e Ble siteiae 2 ils 
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English language and literature (kindergarten).. 
Mec iO wer Cer LCLALH Lest was sietolt ec sie a-y's 1uik SEpaeee tore 
Modern English and American literature......... 
General English and American literature.......... 
ESR OTIC Re Or ek Lye A ie fos Whoa ae eee 
REL CLOTIC MY BLCNOST ADU Vier icc Wak, ols 4 .ciletsiels eave 
Ceti SCALES HLS LOL ct cn tee tar fer eewstbwle Ciakecciee FS 
PCE PIM ISLOI ye etc Were sek tis en 5 1% 8 a MN eS eee 
POSTTEST. by ils aces Beet «de Re Sp Can Ne aa 
eres CT Vem SUCIIC Scene 2G suet d cis aie tates a jeia'ss 
Ree eeaet CLOMIETICN DV: iterate fatto inict he ws sete lone o/s. Seas als 
PR OCR DAU VATICCC )aseiee eee ny ay ei stel dhece. ete wich eh 
Baten ele CtItA EVey tert ir eesttte ees sk tite ake cote 
Bree eee MUU ALICE Ci) aeyat isa Sr Rat! ciy WOU ASS othe tw ne 
Ree errr ven VEICTIIOULATY \ic cicrsthan’strcna'e\5, uses oteigis a! = 
Bae CANO Valet ACL VATICEC | coi fearers, she 4p f ix See clon cts via! ace? oe 
Theory and practice of teaching (elementary) ¢.... 
Theory and practice of teaching (advanced)...... 
Piston on ediication: (elementary) ~. ...0s 01.5. « 
PristoryoOr eaucation: (AdVanCed ):. 4.) oc 0 pice ee leta:s » > 
rRNA aC Oflet boty ere ote ere wu cia te sc etgiat a mies), os 
Theory and practice of kindergarten (elementary).. 
Theory and practice of kindergarten (advanced).. 
Principles and practice of kindergarten (advanced) 
Manual training (5th and 6th grades)............ 
Manual training (7th and 8th grades)........... 
CWSTREW Ee Care a Ra Tegan Gy ghee m2 Bee Grong res Aare am 
STEAL ATER CET Oi) r tne Voted as wee Nee oii vars. ait mi 
STEEDS ued abv Poe ae Vice ahha y aac Sheed A Re 
Le SoH ee EG Ot =3 0 bce OL ooo se ee CR a 
Bera yer te eA Satta ter Mata dinitrel sls sh opts plates e074 
ee Vane Ne Gravee tee Secret Aai serine sh alaie sisi oye ou obo reo 
POERME TC] pen Ta DULY ek core es rore ay ete 6 Sk apoio crate 
ISO E So Els TCR epee Oe PR a 
PRGLLOMICIT Waetetes ok Sly ARO eno t oak ae Cotte tele 
ROL Vi Mar ate inaed S scghe cho terehe wie aa telele odie tite Ketie ocean 
NAY EO ORISOTLY Jee stem nf oo ttm watn ts a i aiehe Add Sty Dicks a> 
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PD YSICS Sie ee Pat stgtg he Wis Get Sealeeee rp te, take weet eae 4 
Ehysics “Chiot) sycners ais ¢ ca atte Rita rie eee tae eee ee 23 
Chemistry ¢Caiot ay icn ninvt sia eee ak te te eee 23 

Total number of papers examined........... 1,126 


Total number of papers examined in 1905.... 952 


Incheasew ne: ace Sg ole fis niet a’ cat ee ae auaeee 174 


For the purpose of the foregoing examinations there 
were prepared and used one hundred and fifty (150) 
question papers. 


APPLICATIONS FOR INDORSEMENT OF DIPLOMAS. 


Considered. Approved. Rejected. Incom plete. 


Gradesive ent vek 481 222 239 20 
Kindergarten ..... ee 40 27. 5 
Grammar vice prin- 
Glial fre. Sere I I 
Primary vice prin- my 
Cipal i eee 2 2 ae we 
Evening school....- 30 PAE 4 I 
Playground?.).. 7 32 12 20 
dc otaleese ee Ole 302 290 26 
(otal, 1905.*...-* 308 245 118 35 
Increasensenet 220 57 t/2 
Decrease mtrca- teas Ay Si 9 


CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 


By Exam, By Indors. Total. 


Grade: teach ert sass hs eet ls T78- yee OG 126 
Kindéreartenss seu mrern so ee wet II 12 
Grammar vice principal..... Re BAL I 2 


Primarysviceyprincipalinis ences: 2: Bat 4 
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By Exams. By_ Indors. Total. 


apeanimian first» assistants.) 2...) 8 8 
Eiiiiatys neat -assistalit causes ys 15 15 
MAL SIACt ana eats gecheripe P we 5 peer ee 6 6 
Manual training, 7th and 8th grades 3 3 
© Manual training, 5th and 6th grades 6 6 
High school—mathematics........ 3 m 
‘ mt DIOIOS Vaurteents nay on or 6 6 
i. Tp eal leat ahiechieetin Ay Sh eh roe I I 
* “—stenography ....... 3 3 
id Be Di WSICSiara ae seks 5 5 
7 ee HISLOUY ets eetetanare 9 8 a 8 
PeRGMINIDUESCLICOL Mn atrercly etal we oes a, 19 19 
ie “ —sewing ........ He 4 4 
u “ —drawing ....... I I 
i were INOS as ate ses I I 
“THE WHPCA WOT STNG 1S aca iP eae eet Ae 12 12 
BICC ier gs MOE, teieoyga <e st os 83 162 245 
Peale LOS cs bes Pec oes 75 153 228 
PRCT EASE Vx ste eee etaG 0) sels 8 9 17 
No. of certificates renewed :— 
Grade teacher ...... Sa eRE EE Naa 2 


PREC HOO besa Lita ass ee arte 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Below is given the number of new appointments made 
during the calendar year (January 1, 1906, to December 31, 
1906), their grade, and the institutions where candidates 
were professionally trained: 

Of Principals: 


College graduates, by examination.......... 2 
Normal school graduates, by examination... 2 
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Of grade teachers: 


Newark city normal graduates.............. 38 
New Jersey State normal graduates.......... a7 
Othergistate normal graduates: 0.4.2 aa. 41 
College graduates, by examination.......... I 
Non-graduates, by examination........... 8 
SL Ota lisicatera os aheieee we tered onan Ligaen 125 
~Of kindergarten teachers: 
Newark city normal graduates............ IO 
New Jersey State normal graduates........ 
Other normals praduatess cn... seein sees 5 
Non-graduates, by examination............ 
GB oe ES ey ha IAN Sa i Sue i Loa 15 
Of high school teachers: 
College graduates, by examination.......... One 
Of manual training teachers: a 
Normal graduates, by examination........ I 
Whole number of new appointments........ I51 


During the year there were made forty (40) promotions, 


PROMOTIONS. 


as shown by the following statement: 


To Grammar vice principal...... oe ee 
VowMaraiimatentst -assistarit. moe 9 
“Grammar head assistant....... I 
“Primary vice’ principal. ...:... 5 
yeeiinary. héad passistantntse san 13 
Seas tergartena Cirecttess we. ake es 6 
“High school (head assistant)... 1 
“Manual training department 3 

Uiotalecay pee Ak bese Braet ears 40 


~—_ 
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TRANSFERS. 


The following statement gives the number of transfers 
made during the year: 


RSMO OLUNICI OL Che oan teat vestet Sat tie” saute wie 40 
POVeETCUUCSUR OG OINICl aps ar. she care care 3 
Pe vaLeduesi Orsteacuens Wetec ccs go 
Due to closing of classes.......... 23 
Teachers returned from furloughs.. 6 

SUC a betes regener, der cOe een are tsar 162 


_ SUPPLY AND DEMAND OF TEACHERS. 

A departure was taken this year from the policy of the 
Board in previous years, by engaging in the month of June 
twelve or more teachers to begin work at the opening of 
the fall term in September. Owing to the fact that most 
boards of education begin early in the year to select their 
teachers for the following school year, it became neces- 
‘sary for us to do the same, or to supply our deficiencies in 
the fall by taking the “left-overs” who had failed to secure 
positions elsewhere. Believing that we should need to 
employ several teachers from the outside when school 
opened in the fall, I recommended the pre-engagement in 
June of not less than twelve competent and experienced 
teachers, the best that could be got. 

The Board adopted this recommendation and author- 
ized the city superintendent to engage twelve teachers in, 
June to begin work in September. As a result, we were 
able to secure that number of experienced candidates, 
among them several from East Orange, Montclair, and 
neighboring school districts. This policy was so success- 
ful that it should be continued this year and in future 
years, so long as our local supply is likely to prove in- 
adequate. 

The dearth of qualified school teachers is felt at this 
time in all parts of the country. It is due, no doubt, to 
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the greater exactions by the rules of boards of education 
in respect to licenses, and to the large field of opportunity 
now enjoyed by young women who have to support them- 
selves. So long as school teaching offered to women the 
highest inducement for self support, and so long as most 
other vocations were closed to women, we had an over- 
supply of candidates to fill teaching positions. But during 
the past few years, the supply of candidates for teaching 
has constantly diminished until in many places it is difficult, 
in fact almost impossible, to secure a sufficient number of 
properly qualified teachers to conduct the schools. Cities 
that have raised their salary schedules above the schedules 
of their neighbors have, of course, suffered least. Our 
salary schedule is such that we can secure teachers from 
most neighboring communities. But with the raising of 
salaries in other communities, which is happening daily, 
our means of supply is constantly growing smaller. I 
have alluded to the possible increase of supply likely to 
arise from the establishment of a state normal school at 
Montclair Heights in this county. i 


I do not believe, however, that we shall get much help 
from this source. The graduates of this institution will 
be absorbed by the schools in the districts where they 
reside, owing to the greater cheapnesss of living at home. 
We must look to the young women of our own city to sup- 
ply the major part of our needs. Hence we must develop, 
to the utmost, our local normal and training school, and 
provide additional inducements to the graduates of our 
high school and the graduates of other high schools to be 
educated therein. In another chapter of this report, I have 
urged the erection of a new normal and training school 
building with a view to supplying the local demand for 
teachers. During the past year or two we have secured 
quite a great many teachers from Massachusetts State 
normal schools, particularly from the Worcester State 
normal school. As a rule, we have found the graduates 
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of the Worcester State normal school among the most 
satisfactory candidates from outside normal schools. By 
an arrangement with the school authorities of Worcester, 
graduates of its normal school are given a full year’s prac- 
tice in the city schools. This experience has been most 
valuable in fitting candidates to undertake successfully 
the work in our schools. Teachers who have had experi- 
ence only in the schools of country districts often fail to 
grasp at the outset, and often not at all, the demands made 
by our complex grading and comprehensive course of 
study. 


It is not to be expected, however, that the Worcester 
State normal school or other Massachusetts state normal | 
schools will long be able to furnish us an adequate sup- 
ply. Hence we should not be remiss in making due pro- 
vision at home for training our own girls to supply in 
the main our local demand. 


By enlarging and improving our own normal and train- 
ing school, and possibly by giving a slight advantage in 
the matter of salary or preferment, we may do much to 
increase the local supply. School teaching must be made 
more attractive or more remunerative, or both, in order 
to enable us to secure from year to year a supply of 
properly qualified persons to fill the vacancies that arise 
in our teaching corps, and to take the new positions 
created by the growth of our school system. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY. 


The subject of industrial or vocational training in the 
public schools is beginning to occupy public attention. 

In the year 1881, now twenty-five years ago, a bill was 
introduced in the legislature looking to the encourage- 
ment of industrial education. It was passed without op- 
position and became a law March 24th, 1881. I am 
careful to recite the date for two reasons. First, I desire 
to show that our state was among the first—probably the 
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first—to enact legislation of this kind; and, secondly, to 
show that we have in a measure been derelict in duty, 
since we have made no better use of this splendid oppor- 
tunity to place New Jersey at the head in the educational 
march of our times. : 


That act of 1881 may be considered prophetic, since 
the present widespread demand for a modified public 
school curriculum which shall give industrial education 
its fair share of time and effort, was clearly anticipated 
by the framers of the industrial education act of 1881. 
The act begins as follows: “Whenever any board of edu- 
cation, school committee, or other like body of any city, 
town, or township in this state shall certify to the gover- 
nor that a sum of money not less than three thousand 
dollars has been contributed by voluntary subscriptions 
of citizens, or otherwise as hereinafter authorized, for the 
establishment in any such city, town, or township of a 
school or schools for industrial education, it shall be the 
duty of said governor to cause to be drawn, by warrant 
of the comptroller, approved by himself, out of the 
moneys in the state treasury not otherwise appropriated 
an amount equal to that contributed by the particular lo- 
cality as aforesaid for the said object; and when any such 
school or schools shall have been established in any lo- 
cality as aforesaid, there shall be annually contributed 
by the state in manner aforesaid, for the maintenance and 
support thereof, a sum of money equal to that contri- 
buted each year in said locality for such purpose; pro- 
vided, however, that the moneys contributed by the state 
as aforesaid to any locality, shall not exceed in any one 
year the sum of five thousand dollars.” The essential 
features of the Act are: (1) it applies to every locality in 
the state, that is, is general in its provisions; (2) its ac- 
ceptance depends upon local initiative; (3) it fixes a rea- 
sonably low minimum ($3000) to enjoy its benefit and a 
liberal maximum ($5000) for annual maintenance; (4) it 
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makes the state aid mandatory upon the acceptance of its 
provisions by any locality. 

As I have said, that act of 1881 of the legislature of 
New Jersey was the first of its kind in the United States. 
Unlike that act of 1864, which provided for training in 
“agriculture and the mechanic arts” at the State College, 
the industrial education herein contemplated is for pupils 
below the collegiate grade. 


The first school to be established under the provisions 
of this act was the Newark Technical School. This 
school was organized in 1885 as an evening school offer- 
ing courses in drawing and modeling, mathematics, phy- 
sics, and chemistry. Courses were established later 
which were more distinctively industrial, as, courses in 
architecture, applied mechanics, electro-plating, electric 
wiring, designing for jewelers and silversmiths, and 
plumbing. A course of study in the fine arts was also 
included in the curriculum. This school receives an- 
nually an appropriation of $5000 from the state and $10,- 
ooo from the city of Newark. It enrolls at the present 
time 331 students and employs a staff of 17 instructors. 
Its catalogues state that the school has for its object in 
all departments “the advancement of the manufacturing 
interests of the city and state in the line of industrial and 
technical education.” 


This school has enjoyed fiom the date of its opening a 
large degree of prosperity.. Its present popularity and suc- 
cess is due to the intelligence and devotion of its director, 
Prof. Chas. C. Colton, who has been with it from the be- 
ginning. The Newark school has confined its work chiefly 
to the instruction of evening classes, its income being in- 
adequate for both day and evening school work. The es- 
tablishment of this school in 1885 marks the beginning of 
industrial education in New Jersey. 

_ In the same year, however, that the Newark school was 
started, several public-spirited citizens, residing in Ho- 
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boken, and particularly the Stevens family, already dis- 
tinguished for its educational benefactions, became in- — 
terested in the general subject of industrial education. 
Several meetings were held at the residence of Mrs. 
Edwin A. Stevens, at Castle Point, which were addressed 
by distinguished citizens and educators. General George 
B. McClellan presided at the first meeting and entered 
heartily into the movement. Educated as he had been 
at West Point, he saw more clearly than many of his 
associates the advantages of industrial and of technical 
training. A second meeting, held at Castle Point the 
following year, was presided over by Governor Leon 
Abbott, who threw the weight of his great influence into 
the movement. Let me quote a paragraph from his ad- 
dress made on one of these occasions: “I have the — 
greatest sympathy with industrial education in New Jer- 
sey, and I am pleased to see such an excellent collection 
of exhibits before me. Attempts have been made to 
place brain power in the fingers of the children. The 
object of this association is to enlist the sympathies of 
the people in an effort to incorporate manual training 
into the instruction of the children. There is, indeed, 
great need for such training, and for industrial education 
in the public school system. This movement has my 
heartiest sympathy as a citizen and as the Chief Execu- 
tive of the state, and I assure you it will have my earnest 
support.” Among the speakers on this occasion were 
President Henry C. Morton, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Chancellor Alexander T. McGill, Honorable Richard 
Wayne Parker, Rev. George C. Houghton, and others 
of equal or lesser note. At the first meeting, in 1885, 
an association was formed, which began at once the 
work of introducing industrial training into the schools 
of Hoboken; but it was not until 1887, two years later, 
that an application was made to come under the Act of 
1881. Unlike the Newark experiment, which started as 
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an evening industrial and technical school for youth and 
adults, the aim of the Hoboken experiment was to foster 
the introduction of drawing and modeling, sloyd, car- 
pentry, joinery, cooking, and sewing,—in fact those 
branches usually included under the head of manual 
training and domestic science—into the elementary public 
schools of the city of Hoboken. In this respect, the aims 
of the Hoboken school did not differ from the aims of the 
other manual training schools elsewhere in the state, or- 
ganized about the same time under the manual training 
act of 1885. 


In 1902 a school of Industrial Arts was established at 
Trenton. Instruction is given in drawing, design, model- 
ing, fine arts, mathematics, mechanics, physics, book 
binding, rug-making, leather carving, stenciling, dyeing 
and ceramics. It gives a course, also, for pupils intending 
to become teachers. Like the Newark school, the school 
at Trenton receives an appropriation from the state. It 
will be seen, therefore, that except for the Bordentown 
Manual and Industrial School for Colored Youth, which 
began to receive help from the state in the year 1894, 
the Newark Technical School and the School of Indus- 
trial Arts of Trenton stand today as the sole product of 
the energy and zeal for industrial education displayed by 
the framers of the Act of 1881. Not a great showing in- 
deed, for a state as intelligent, as rich, as proud, and as 
generous as the state of New Jersey. 


Is it not fair to assume, therefore, that the law of 1881 
was, and is, fundamentally defective? A comparison 
with the Massachusetts act of 1906 will show what vital 
feature was left out. It is that of state initiative. It is for 
this reason chiefly, in my opinion, that our New Jersey 
law has been so nearly a dead letter. To avoid this 
danger, the Massachusetts act provided for the appoint- 
ment of a state commission, whose sole duty should be to 
establish and direct, under certain conditions, all industrial 
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schools organized or maintained by state aid. The Mass- 
achusetts model may serve to show us, in case it works 
satisfactorily, how to amend our own law. 


So great is the inertia of nest communities that a man- 
datory provision must be inserted in an act of this kind to 
compel its acceptance,—however beneficial its provisions. 
Or if not made mandatory upon communities, the act 
must provide some board, commission or officer, charged 
with the duty of arousing and educating public opinion. 
Those who framed the Massachusetts act realized this, 
for the first section reads as follows: “The governor, 
by and with the consent of the council, shall appoint a 
commission of five persons to be known as the Commission 
on Industrial Education, to serve for a term of five years 
without pay.” Then follows in the act the several duties 
with which the commission is charged. The Massachu- 
setts Act, like our own, does not make it mandatory upon 
localities to established industrial schools; but, like our 
own, it aims to promote them through generous subsidies. 
So much for the efforts made heretofore to establish in- 
dustrial training in New Jersey. 


Turning our attention from industrial training to 
manual training, we shall have a different story to tell. 
That the terms industrial training and manual training 
were greatly confused in the early days is shown by the 
language used in the act of 1885. It was still more 
clearly shown in the case of Hoboken which I have just 
described. It was not, indeed, until some years later that 
the general public, not to say school people, began to dis- 
tinctly adumbrate the difference between “industrial” and 
“manual” as applied to education. Indeed in 1892, seven 
years after the state began to foster manual training as such, 
there were only 18 school districts in the state which had 
incorporated manual training into their courses of study. 
But the introduction had been made without state super- 
vision and much confusion prevailed. In fact, so great 
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was the confusion that friends of manual training had 
many of them become wholly disheartened.. Among them 
was Governor Abbott, who has listened to many com- 
plaints from various quarters. One of the first and most 
urgent duties assigned me when first appointed State 
Superintendent in 1892, was to visit all the manual crain- 
ing schools in the state and to try and bring order out of 
chaos. At this time, 1891-92, the amount expended in the 
state for manual training was $48,651.90. This amount 
had increased to $109,890.40 in 1894-5, that is, had a little 
more than doubled in thirteen years. 

Compared with the growth and development of indus- 
trial training in the state during the same period, manual 
training has done fairly well. There yet remain, however, 
not a few important school districts in the state which 
have as yet scarcely been affected by the manual train- 
ing movement. The fact is that the manual training act 
of 1885 has the same radical defect as that contained in 
the industrial education act of 1881. It should long since 
have been amended so as to make its provisions mandatory 
upon all school districts in the state; or it should have 
been amended so as to provide for a state commission, 
board, or special official to administer it. 


The slow growth of the manual and industrial move- 
ment in this state has given other states, and particularly 
Massachusetts, which is usually foremost in matters of 
education, a chance to steal our great opportunity. Here- 
after, we must follow the Bay State and not lead, in our 
effort to blaze the path of industrial progress. Recent 
events make it almost certain that we are on the eve of the 
most radical upheaval in school systems and curricula since 
the time of Horace Mann. The old three R’s curriculum 
that had monopolized public school education since the 
days of the fathers got a great “shake-up” by the introduc- 
tion of manual training; it will receive a still harder 
“shake-up” during the next few years by the general in- 
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troduction of vocational or distinctively industrial training. 
But the “shake-up” I speak of has been a good thing for 
the three R’s; they were never before so well taught as 
now. I believe this opinion is held by at least nine-tenths 
of all the teachers of the country. 


MANUAL TRAINING AND INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 
DISTINGUISHED. 


Broadly stated, the distinction relates to aims, methods, 
and results. Manual training lays emphasis on training 
the powers of the mind; industrial training upon the pro- 
cesses and the finished product. In manual training, skill 
is merely an incidental aim; in industrial training it is a 
principal aim. Manual training seeks to understand 
principles and processes, but does not carry them out to 
the economic production of saleable articles. In manual 
training industrial intelligence is the chief end; in indus- 
trial training, on the other hand, industrial efficiency,— 
that is, thought and skill combined—is a necessary and 
conscious aim. To illustrate: in manual training, we are 
satisfied when pupils become able to saw fairly close to a 
line, when they are able to make a fairly good joint and, 
in general, when the ideas that appertain to the process 
are well understood; but we stop our instruction there. 
Industrial, or vocational training, goes still further and 
aims to fit the boy to become after a suitable apprentice- 
ship a competent artisan or craftsman. I should say that 
the terms “intelligence” and “efficiency” discriminate as 
well as any the aims of the two kinds of training. When 
it comes to methods, they cannot obviously agree after 
reaching a certain stage. To acquire skill takes time; 
hence in industrial training, a process must be repeated 
again and again, “drilled upon,’ so to speak, until its 
several acts or steps become almost habitual. In this way 
only can industrial efficiency be acquired. 
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Interest in industrial education has developed with 
suprising rapidity during the last few years. There have 
been from time to time it is true sporadic instances of a 
local interest, as with us in New Jersey twenty-five years 
ago. But within the last two or three years there has 
developed a widespread, and in some quarters, an intense 
interest in the subject. The President’s message to Con- 
gress a few days ago bears witness to this fact. Alert to 
everything that bids fair to benefit the people at large, the 
President seized the favorable opportunity to make 
known his views on this important subject. Let me quote 
you a few words from this remarkable message: “It 


should be one of our prime objects, as a nation, as far as 
possible, constantly to work toward putting the mechanic, 
the wage-worker, who works with his hands, on a higher 
plane of efficiency and regard, so as to increase his effect- 
iveness in the economical world, and the dignity, the 
remuneration, and the power of his position in the social 
world.” And continuing, “Unfortunately, at present, the 
effect of some of the work in the public schools is in the 
exactly opposite direction. If boys and girls are trained 
merely in literary accomplishments to the total exclusion 
of industrial, manual, and technical training, the tendency 
is to unfit them for industrial work; and to make them 
reluctant to go into it, or unfitted to do well if they do go 
into it. This is a tendency which should be strenuously com- 
batted. Our industrial development depends largely upon 
technical education, including in this term all industrial 
education from that which fits a man to be a good mechanic, 
a good carpenter, or blacksmith, to that which fits a man 
to do the greatest engineering feat. The skilled me- 
chanic, the skilled workman can best become such by 
technical industrial education.” 


“The far-reaching usefulness of institutes of technology 
and schools of mines or of engineering is now universally 
‘ acknowledged, and no less far-reaching is the effect of a 
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good building or mechanical trades school, a textile, or 
watch-making or engraving school. All such training must 
develop not only manual dexterity, but industrial intelli- 
gence. 

“In international rivalry this country does not have to 
fear the competition of pauper labor as much as it has to 
fear the educated labor of specially trained competitors ; 
and we should have the education of the hand, eye, and 
brain which will fit us to meet such competition. 

“In every possible way we should help the wage-worker 
who toils with his hands and who must (we hope in a 
constantly increasing measure) also toil with his brain.” 


If you ask why industrial education has sprung so sud- 
denly into prominence, why the President of the United 
States includes it in his annual message for this year, 
you will find the answer in the reports from our con- 
sular agents in England, France, and particularly in the 
reports that come from our consular agents in Germany 
and Japan. You will find the answer, also, in the ac- 
tivity of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
whose printed proceedings for several years<furnish a 
mine of interesting information as to the value and the 
need of technical and industrial training in order to enable 
us to meet the competition with other nations. 

The able and exhaustive report of the Massachusetts 
Commission on industrial and Technical Training, of 
which President Carroll D. Wright was Chairman, has 
been widely circulated throughout the country and has 
caused a considerable awakening. 


(See an abstract of this report on another page). 

Still more recently, there was held in Cooper Union, 
New York, a meeting of prominent educators, manu- 
facturers, bankers, business men, publicists, labor leaders 
and others interested in our national progress, who 
formed an Association to be known as the National So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Industrial and Technical 
Training. The most remarkable feature of this meeting 
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was the complete unanimity of opinion among all who 
spoke that “something needs to be done”’ and that too at 
once, or “our country will rapidly fall behind other na- 
tions in industrial efficiency.” The recent establishment 
of numerous industrial schools in Germany, a movement 
which began several years ago, has put that country some 
years ahead of us in trained efficiency. A similar policy has 
been more recently inaugurated in several other countries, 
- including’ Japan. It will he a question of a short time only 
when the advantages that we now possess in cheaper raw 
material will be more than offset by the greater industrial 
efficiency of highly trained labor. 

The universal adoption by us of highly specialized 
machinery with the sub-division of most manufacturing 
processes into minute steps, and the assignment of a sep- 
arate laborer to each of these several steps, thereby af- 
fording no opportunity to learn the whole process—all 
this has created conditions that endanger our future pro- 
gress and the commercial and manufacturing interests of 
our country. The best thought and the highest pa- 
triotism look to the education given in the public 
schools to furnish the only adequate means for staying 
these unfortunate conditions. We may rest content, how- 
ever, that, as in the past, the wisdom, patriotism, and 
energy of our people will soon make up for past dere- 
lictions and save us from taking any but a first rank in 
the industrial progress of the future. 


REPORT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL 
“AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


Probably the most important contribution to current 
educational discussion during the year was that of the 
report of the Massachusetts Commission on Industrial 
and Technical Education, appointed by Governor Doug- 
las pursuant to an act of the Legislature to investigate 
and report upon the industrial conditions prevailing in the 
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State and their relation to the schools and to the general 
subject of education. 


This Commission, of which Carroll D. Wright, form- 
erly United States Commissioner of Labor, was chair- 
man, made extended investigations throughout the State 
and prepared an exhaustive report. 


A. widespread interest in the subject of industrial edu- 
cation was found to exist throughout the State. This 
interest was shown by two distinct classes of people; by 
those who were students of education, teachers and 
others interested in education in its social and other 
theoretical aspects; and by those who were interested in 
a more immediate and practical way as manufacturers 
and wage-earners. The view point of each class can best 
be stated in the words of the Commission: 


“Men and women who have been brought into intimate 
contact with the harder side of life, as it appears among 
the poorer people in the cities, who are grappling with 
the variety of problems of childhood to which city life 
gives rise, think they see in some form of industrial edu- 
cation a means of securing earlier and greater efficiency 
as wage-earners, more Self-reliance and _ self-respect, 
steadier habits of industry and frugality, and through 
these the opening of avenues to better industrial and so- 
cial conditions. 

“The broader minded students of education, men who 
look at their own work in the light of all its relations to 
society and to individuals, are coming more and more to 
feel that education is more than schooling of the old- 
fashioned type; and that for the fullest development of a 
child he must early and continuously be regarded as a 
member of the whole community, must be familiar with 
all its activities, and must be taught progressively to 
share in those activities, giving as well as receiving, pro- 
ducing as well as consuming, doing as well as learning. 
They see that this sort of training is used in the educa- 
tion of the feeble-minded in the reformation of way- 
ward and vicious children at reform and truant schools, 
and that it is being used to elevate the colored race in the 
South; and they ask why it may not be equally efficient 
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in stimulating and directing the higher orders of mind, 
in preventing as well as curing juvenile delinquency, and 
in improving the social conditions of white as well as 
black children.” 

Besides the general and theoretical interest just noted, 
the Commission found everywhere, and particularly 
among manufacturers and wage-earners, a strong feeling 


of a personal need. Thus: “The Commission was told 
at almost every hearing that in many industries the pro- 
cesses of manufacture and construction are made more 
difficult and more expensive by a lack of skilled work- 
men. This lack is not chiefly a want of manual dexterity, 
though such a want is common, but a want of what may 
be called industrial intelligence. By this is meant mental 
power to see beyond the task which occupies the hands 
for the moment, to the operations which have preceded 
and to those which will follow it—power to take in the 
whole process, knowledge of materials, ideas of cost, 
ideas of organization, business sense, and a conscience 
which recognizes obligations. Such intelligence is al- 
ways disconnected, not with its conditions, but with its 
own limitations, and is wise enough to see that the more 
it has to give, the more it will receive. 

“Manufacturers confidently believe that a system of in- 
dustrial education, wisely planned, would tend to develop 
such intelligence, while it increased technical skill. 

“That large numbers among wage-earners have the 
same faith was shown to the Commission by numerous 
representatives who testified before it, and by the statis- 
tics showing the number of men and women who are 
now availing themselves of existing opportunities.” 

That the public school system is failing somehow to 
meet the needs of present day conditions is stated by the 
Commission as follows: 

“The Commission was made aware of a growing feel- 
ing of inadequacy of the existing public-school system 
to meet fully the need of modern industrial and social 
conditions. The opinion was expressed by many speak- 
ers that,the schools are too exclusively literary in their 
spirit, scope and methods. Where there was not a pro- 
nounced opinion, there was a vague feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion with results. This does not imply hostility. Every- 
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where, the Commission found the people loyal to the pur- 
pose of the schools, and proud of the advanced position 
which the State has held, and they do not complain of the 
cost. They hesitate to criticize, and are far from de- 
siring any revolutionary change; but they are inquiring 
with open minds whether some modifications may not be 
possible, by which the schools may reach in a more prac- 
tical way the great body of children and youth. This 
phase of the subject is discussed more at length in a later 
part of this report.” 


Early in the investigation, the Commission became 
aware that it would have to encounter a certain amount 
of suspicion and hostility on the part of many labor 
unions in the State until its purpose was more fully un- 
derstood and its plans determined upon. This suspicion 
was founded upon the fear that the purpose of the pro- 
posed schools for industrial education was to furnish 
workmen in sufficient numbers to take the place of union 
men during the existence of a strike. That this is not 
the purpose of the promotion of industrial education is 
made clear by the closing paragraph of an address made 
to the Commission by Sir William Mather, who had been 
asked to give lis views gained through a large-experience 
abroad: 

“Please take notice,’ he says, “of what I said about the 
avoidance of teaching a trade to the extent of causing a lad 
to say, after leaving the industrial school: ‘I am a print- 
er, ‘I am a cotton-spinner,’ ‘I am a mechanic or a car- 
penter.’ In the first place, it is detrimental to the lad’s 
own interests. He becomes somewhat conceited before 
he has got through the proper training by actual practice. 
It tends to deterioration of skill and intelligence in trades, 
which can only be fully acquired through work done on 
a commercial scale. It will tend to discredit industrial 
education.” 

These views were endorsed by the Commission. 

To technical schools as distinguished from trade 
schools there was little opposition; in fact, many repre- 
sentatives expressed themselves heartily in favor of 
schools which would afford an opportunity to those al- 
ready engaged in the industries to broaden theit knowl- 
edge of their trade. 

In the report of the Commission will be found an ad- 
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mirable historical sketch of the origin and development of 
our American public school system and its progressive 
isolation from the industrial and social life of the com- 
munity. Thus: 


“Industrial and technical education cannot be con- 
sidered apart from the general system of education out of 
which it must grow, and of which, if it is to be successful, 
it must form an integral part. 


“The original purpose of public education in Massachu- 
setts was to fit its youth, through the learning afforded 
by schools, to be intelligent citizens. 

“The supreme problems which presented themselves to 
the leaders in early Massachusetts history were in- 
tellectual problems—problems of church and state. To 
establish and develop a self-governing community, under 
the new conditions which confronted them, demanded 
intelligence of a high order and widely diffused. These 
men, themselves educated in the most advanced learning 
of the time, saw in the study of classic languages and 
mathematics a means of developing the power of con- 
centrated and sustained thought, of clear and logical rea- 
soning, and of balanced judgment. They believed that 
the study of the history and literature of the past tended 
to widen the horizon of thought, to bring to the solution 
of the problems of today the experiences of yesterday, so 
that successes and failures of other peoples in other times 
might serve as guides and warnings for people here and 
now. They called this a liberal education—an education 
that liberated, that freed from the bondage to narrow and 
local prejudice, and made the vision of life keen and far- 
sighted. 

“Out of this purpose grew the colleges and the Latin 
schools, and for a similar purpose the universal common 
schools. This belief in the efficacy of learning, deeply 
rooted in the past, has never lost its hold upon the 
thought and the imagination of our people; so that the 
educational system based upon it, begun in poverty, has 
expanded with the means of the people until it commands 
the admiration of the world. 

“Whenever public interest has seemed to wane, ardent 
reformers have appeared who have stimulated or shamed 
the people into new efforts. But from the beginning the 
purpose has remained unchanged—to promote intelli- 
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gence as a basis of citizenship. The lavish expenditure 
upon common schools, high schools, and colleges has this 
for its chief aim. 

“The schools had another, but wholly subordinate, func- 
tion. Indirectly, they were expected to influence favor- 
ably all the callings in life. The more intelligent the per- 
son should become, the better workman he was likely to be— 
more thoughtful, more careful, more considerate, more 
provident, more inventive; so that the system of educa- 
tion through schools was likely to promote the material 
prosperity of the state. That is what the early law- 
makers meant when they coupled ‘learning and labor’ as 
‘profitable to the cornmonwealth.’ 

“But the special training for vocations was provided for 
by another system—the system of apprenticeship, which 
included even the professions. Young men who would 
be lawyers or doctors or ministers learned the technique 
of their callings in the homes or the offices of older practi- 
tioners. Farming was learned by work on the farm, 
trades by work in the shops, and housekeeping in the 
home. ! 
“The two systems did not conflict with each other. The 
master was bound by the terms of the indenture to keep > 
his apprentice at school. So the two forms of training 
went on simultaneously for several generations, each ef- 
fective in its way—general training through the schools, 
industrial training through apprenticeship. The child 
and the youth were never out of touch with the school 
life, so that there never came a time of abrupt transition. 
There was no chasm. 

“The apprentice system is calculated for stationary condi- 
tions. It tends to conserve ancient traditions and 
methods, and cannot maintain itself in the face of change. 
Consequently and necessarily with the development of 
modern science the old apprentice system waned and 
gradually disappeared. 

“Special training for vocations took its place, first, in the 
professions in schools of theology, of medicine, and of 
law. The new idea was next applied to the preparation 
for teaching, and normal schools were established. The 
advent of railroads called for a new type of engineers, and 
technical schools were established. With the advent of 
the factory system, the introduction of machinery, the 
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making of machines more and more automatic, the divi- 
sion and subdivision of labor, the apprentice system gave 
way in the trades and manufactures. 


“While this change in the vocations was going on, another 
change was also in progress. The schools were gradually 
claiming more and more time. The school year was 
lengthened, school attendance was made compulsory, 
and the age limits were raised. Every day lost by the 
apprentice system was gained by the school, until, im- 
perceptibly, under steady pressure, the school came to 
stand alone as the only means of training, and the child 
came to be almost wholly separated from the ordinary 
activities of life. 


“In place of two systems of training, balancing each 
other and mutually co-operative, there came to be but 
one, absorbing all the time and thought and interest of 
the children and youth—a system of education isolated 
and one-sided. 


“The effects of the giving-up of the apprentice system 
have all been aggravated by the congestion of population 
in cities. City life instead of rural life, life in tenements and 
flats instead of in houses, together with the increase of 
wealth, have combined to deprive great numbers of chil- 
dren of those opportunities for industrial activity which 
were inseparable from life on the farm. Well-to-do 
people are everywhere lamenting that there is nothing for 
their children to do. The children are always receiving 
and never giving. Food, clothing, shelter, education, 
amusement—all come to them as freely as the air and the 
sunshine. 


“The effects of these changes, repeatedly brought to the 
attention of the commission, are not most serious where 
we might naturally expect—in a lack of manual efficiency, 
though that is marked, but on the intellectual and moral 
side. There is a one-sided sense of values, a one-sided 
view of life, and a wrong attitude toward labor. Not 
having any share in productive labor, and being out of 
touch with it, the youth have no standards by which to 
measure time or possession or pleasures in terms of cost. 
Many persons believe that about this point center some of 
the gravest of present-day social problems. 


“Drawing and manual training have been introduced to 
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supply some of these defects. But neither has been related 
closely to industry. 

“The result has been that drawing in the schools has be- 
come more and more extensively cultural in its purpose 
and method, and the original industrial purpose has been 
largely lost sight of. This probably accounts for the fact 
that, notwithstanding drawing was intended to stand for 
a distinct contribution to the industrial interests of the 
state, it is still classed by many flippant writers and talk- 
ers among ‘fads,’ ‘frills, and ‘fancies.’ 

“The wide indifference to manual training as a school 
subject may be due to the narrow view which has pre- 
vailed among its chief advocates. It has been urged as a 
cultural subject mainly useful as a stimulus to other forms 
of intellectual effort—a sort of mustard relish, an ap- 
petizer—to be conducted without reference to any in- 
dustrial end. It has been severed from real life as com- 
pletely as have the other school activities. Thus it has 
come about that the over-mastering influences of social 
traditions have brought into subjection both the drawing 
and the manual work.”’ 


The work of the Commission is summed up in the follow- 
ing conclusions and recommendations: ee 

“tT. As a result of the public hearings at the special in- 
vestigations, the Commission has arrived at the following 
conclusions: , 


“For the great majority of children who leave school to 
enter employments at the age of fourteen or fifteen, the 
first three or four years are practically waste years so far 
as the actual productive value of the child is concerned, 
and so far as increasing his industrial or productive eff- 
ciency. The employments upon which they enter de- 
mand so little intelligence and so little manual skill that 
they are not educative in any sense. For these children, 
many of whom now leave school from their own choice at 
the completion of the seventh grade, further school train- 
ing of a practical character would be attractive and would 
be a possibility if it prepared for the industries. Hence 
any scheme of education which is to increase the child’s 
productive efficiency must consider the child of fourteen. 


“4 Children who continue in school until sixteen or 
eighteen, especially if they complete a high school course, 
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are able to enter upon employments of a higher grade, 
usually in mercantile pursuits, and they are able by rea- 
son of greater maturity and better mental training to 
learn the technic of their employment in a shorter time; 
but they are wholly lacking in manual skill and in what 
we have called industrial intelligence. For the purpose 
of training for efficiency in productive employments the 
added years which they spend in school are to a consider- 
able extent lost years. In the cases of both classes of 
children the employment upon which they enter on leav- 
ing school is determined by chance. 

“3. The productive industries of the state, including 
agriculture, manufactures, and building, depend mainly 
upon chance for recruiting their service. A few appren- 
ticeships still exist in a few industries or parts of indus- 
tries, and very few apprentices are indentured, and many 
so-called apprenticeships are falsely named. The knowl- 
edge and skill which the new men bring to the service of 
any industry is only what they have picked up in a hap- 
hazard way. Some bring much, and many bring little. 

“4. This condition tends to increase the cost of pro- 
duction, to limit the output in quantity, and to lower the 
grade in quality. Industries so recruited cannot long 
compete with similar industries recruited from men who 
have been technically trained. In the long run that in- 
dustry, wherever in the world it is located, which com- 
bines with general intelligence the broadest technical 
knowledge and the highest technical skill, will command 
the markets of the world. 

“Ss. The industries of Massachusetts need, in addition 
to the general intelligence furnished by the public-school 
system and the skill gained in the narrow fields of sub- 
divided labor, a broader training in the principles of the 
trades and a finer culture in taste as applied to material. 
workmanship, and design. Whatever may be the cost of 
such training, the failure to furnish it would in the end be 
more costly. 

“6. The state needs a wider diffusion of industrial in- 
telligence as a foundation for the highest technical suc- 
cess, and this can only be acquired in connection with the 
general system of education into which it should enter as 
an integral part from the beginning. The latest phi- 
losonhy of education reinforces the demands of productive 
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industry by showing that that which fits a child best for 
his place in the world as a producer tends to his own 
highest development physically, intellectually, and mor- 
ally. 

“7, The investigation has shown the increasing neces- 
sity for a woman to enter the industrial world for the 
sake of self-support, and hence that she should be pre- 
pared to earn a respectable living wage, and at the same 
time that the attempt should be made to fit her so that 
she can and will enter those industries which are most 
closely allied to the home. The investigation has shown 
that that vocation in which all other vocations have their 
root, namely, the care of the home, has been overlooked 
in the modern system of education. In order that the 
industrial life of the community may be vigorous and 
progressive, the housekeepers need to be instructed in 
the laws of sanitation, in the purchase, preparation, and 
care of food, and in the care of children, that the home 
may be a home, and not merely a house.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS, 


“The Commission does not deem it to be apart of its 
duty under the provisions of the resolve creating it, and 
in fact it is not in the power of a temporary commission, 
to formulate exhaustive and specific plans for industrial 
education, but. rather to ascertain and exhibit the needs 
of such education and to point out how the state may 
make effective its existing policy, and to suggest means 
for the further industrial development of the state. 

“There seem to be two lines in which industrial educa- 
tion may be developed—through the existing public- 
school system, and through independent industrial 
schools. In regard to the former, the commission recom- 
mends that cities and towns so modify the work in the 
elementary schools as to include for boys and girls in» 
struction and practice in the elements of productive in- 
dustry, including agriculture and the mechanic and do- 
mestic arts, and that this instruction be of such a char- 
acter as to secure from it the highest cultural as well as 
the highest industrial value; and that the work in the 
high schools be modified so that the instruction in mathe- 
matics, the sciences, and drawing shall show the applica- 
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tion and use of these subjects in industrial life, with 
especial reference to local industries, so that the students 
may see that these subjects are not designed primarily 
and solely for academic purposes, but that they may be 
utilized for the purposes of practical life. That is, alge- 
bra and geometry should be so taught in the public 
schools as to show their relations to construction ; botany 
to horticulture and agriculture, chemistry to agriculture, 
manufactures, and domestic sciences; and drawing to 
every form of industry. 


“The Commission would also recommend that all towns 
and cities provide by new elective courses in_ high 
schools instruction in the principles of agriculture, and 
the domestic and mechanic arts; that, in addition to day 
courses, cities and towns provide evening courses for per- 
sons already employed in trades; and that provision be 
made fof the instruction in part-time day classes of chil- 
dren between the ages of fourteen and eighteen years 
who may be employed during the remainder of the day, 
to the end that instruction in the principles and the prac- 
tice of the arts may go on together.” 

The report of the Commission was presented to the 
Legislature of Massachusetts at its last session, with the 
result that its recommendations were promptly enacted 
into law. 

Since the passing of this act, the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts has appointed a new Commission, which is now 
engaged in organizing this new and important departure 
in public school education. Fortunately for us in New 
Jersey, we shall not have to wait the slow progress of 
state legislation to secure for ourselves the benefits of 
industrial training. The Acts of 1881 and 1885, as has 
been stated, under the head of “Industrial Education in 
the State of New Jersey,” give ample warrant for un- 
dertaking this new kind of school training whenever 
our Board sees fit to make a beginning. Not to be mis- 
understood, I wish again to state that the manual training 
contemplated for the proposed commercial and _ technical 
high school differs essentially and fundamentally from the 
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industrial training contemplated by the Massachusetts 
Commission. For the difference see my report for last year, 
pages 92 to 96, and the discussion in the present report 
under the head “Manual Training and Industrial Training 
Distinguished.” If it be thought timely by your Board to 
undertake at present any work in industrial training, it 
should be done in connection with the “Evening Drawing 
School” in which a beginning has already been made in 
teaching some of the simpler principles and processes in 
the arts and crafts. (See Evening Drawing School.) 


GERMAN VIEWS .OF AMERICAN EDUCATION. 


We have long been accustomed in this country to point to 
Germany as the one European state in advance of ourselves 
in matters of education. This view of the case is due to 
several causes, dating from the time of Horace Mann, who 
as early as 1845 began to preach reform in the aims and 
ideals of public school education. Under his influence and 
that of his associates—particularly Henry Barnard, at one 
time U. S. Commissioner of Education—the American 
public was familiarized through numerous articles in “The 
American Journal of Education’? with the great strides 
that had already been made in Germany toward the devel- 
opment of a rational and thoroughly organized system of 
‘public school education. 

At that time, Germany was the only country that had 
made any considerable progress in organizing a thorough 
and efficient system of public school education. 

Following the introduction of German ideas into the 
school system of the United States, and as a result of the 
_enthusiasm produced, large numbers of American students 
began to attend the German universities to complete their 
education. Naturally, our American schools became still 
further permeated with German ideas concerning the phi- 
losophy and science of education ; and to a large extent also, 
with German theories and methods of school administration. 
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To Germany we are indebted, among other things; for the 
kindergarten, the professional training of teachers, the no- 
tion that inspection and supervision are necessary in the ad- 
ministration of schools, for the notion that education should 
be free and compulsory, etc. The greatest contribution, 
without doubt, however, has been that furnished by the 
great German writers on the science and philosophy of edu- 
cation. During the last ten or fifteen years, the American 
school system has become so far perfected that not a few ex- 
perienced and competent educators believe the pupil has sur- 
passed its teacher ; and that Germany may now well turn to 
us for her own guidance; that the progress which has been 
achieved on American soil under the conditions prevailing 
in a democratic country will be a good object lesson even 
to Germany. 


That this view is held abroad also accounts for the ap- 
pointment in 1904 of the Royal Prussian Industrial Com- 
mission for the purpose of visiting this country and report- 
ing to the home government its observations and conclu- 
sions. 


The high standing of this commission and its expert qual- 
ifications to pass judgment upon education in the United 
States is best attested by giving their names and official po- 
sitions. The following gentlemen constituted the commis- 
sion : 


Doctor Dunker, of Berlin, industrial councilor. 

Doctor Kuypers, of Dusseldorf, city school inspector. 

H. Back, director of the Industrial School at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main. 

Doctor Muthesius, of Berlin, industrial councilor. 

E. Thormalen, director of the School of Industrial Art, 
at Magdeburg. 

Professor Schick, director of the Industrial Art School 
at Cassel. 

Von Czihak, of Berlin, industrial school councilor. 

Professor Gotte, of Berlin, industrial councilor. 

Beckert, of Schleswig, royal industrial school councilor. 
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E. Beil, director of the Hardware and Cutlery School at 
Schmalkalden. 

Sellentin, director of the School of Shipbuilding and 
Machine Construction at Kiel. 

Professor Gurtler, of Berlin, industrial councilor. 

Pukall, director of the Royal Ceramic School at Bunzlau. 

W. Oppermann, of Arnsberg, industrial councilor. 

The Royal Prussian Commission visited the United 
States toward the end of August, 1904. The time was most 
favorable owing to the fact that the St. Louis Exposition 
was still open, so that the Commission had access to the 
rich and extensive stores of material gathered by the Ex- 
position authorities, not only from the United States, but 
from many other countries. The Commission, however, did 
not base its judgments upon these exhibits so much as 
upon the actual visitation and inspection of schools and a 
thorough study of the organization, administration, aims, 
methods, etc., disclosed by such visitation. It was my good 
fortune to meet several members of the Commission soon 
before their return to New York and to learn, by word of 
mouth, some of the views entertained by them, concerning 
our American school system as compared with their own. 


The official report of the Commission to their home gov- 
ernment was subsequently made and published. It com- 
prises a large volume of 500 pages, and is most interesting 
as well as useful to American educators. Its importance 
has led the U. S. Bureau of Education to prepare a pam- 
phlet (Bulletin No. 2, 1906) giving a brief summary of the 
reports of the several members of the Commission. 


The prime purpose of the Commission was to study the 
educational system of the United States, particularly with 
reference to its relation to prevailing industrial conditions. 
Herein we have the keynote of Germany’s. special interest, 
in the educational systems prevailing in the United States, 
namely, to prepare herself for the industrial competition, 
which is already keen, but which is likely to become still 
keener in the near future. It was found, however, that the 
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system of general education in vogue in our public schools 
as distinguished from technical and industrial training, 
played so great a part in forming the American character 
and capacity for industrial competition that they could not 
well ignore it in their reports. Hence, we find in several 
of their reports a careful and thorough study of the charac- 
teristic features of our elementary schools and of our high 
schools, and a well-balanced judgment as to their part in 
promoting American industrial efficiency. The following 
quotations from U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 6, 
will be found most interesting: 


“Difference between German and American schools. As 
to their general- character, Dr. Dunker finds the essential 
difference between German and American schools in the 
fact that the former seek to instruct and the latter to edu- 
cate. In America he finds ‘boards of education’ and a 
‘bureau of education,’ in Germany ‘ministers of instruction ;’ 
the German wants his children ‘to learn something worth 
while,’ the American ‘has his children educated.’ In the 
school life of Germany the great educational principles are 
often neglected; the stress of discussion, always thorough 
and logical, is upon matters of organization and _ special 
method, and such discussion is confined to experts and 
does not reach the great mass of people. 


“In America, on the other hand, all great educational 
problems are in a fluid condition ; they are discussed in meet- 
ings, books, magazines, and newspapers, often thoroughly, 
sometimes superficially, almost always with enthusiasm and 
subjective conviction. The widest public is interested in the 
discussions. Usually the thought itself is derived from 
German studies, but here it is projected into the world of 
things, becomes a deed, often, it is true, before it is matured. 
The public is pleased to see it carried out; how this is done 
is frequently a minor consideration. Everywhere there is 
credulous optimism coupled with harmless dilettanteism, 
everywhere high aim, liberal execution, but lack of solidity 
in matters of detail. 


“The German educational ideal of a cultivated human 
being, as to its import, is more easily felt than defined ; it is 
essenttally aristocratic, since it can be realized only in a 
few. The American educational ideal is simple, concrete, 
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and democratic, to wit: An American citizen, healthy (in 


mind and body), and self-dependent in judgment and | 


action.” 


As to the general treatment of the pupils’ work, Dr. 
Dunker says: 


“While with us the school frequently points out to the 
children the inadequacy of their work, holds them to the 
perfect solution of minor tasks with painful attention to all 
difficulties, and overwhelms them with difficulties and ex- 
ceptions, the opposite practise prevails in the American 
school. Difficulties are avoided, mistakes passed by; fre- 
quently the pupils are given great tasks whose performance 
would exceed their power, and the school is satisfied with 
a childish treatment of the subject, and makes the impres- 
sion upon the children that the problem has been fully 
solved. This results in quickness of judgment, self-con- 
fidence, superficiality and dilettanteism.”’ 

Dr. Kuypers, in his report, claims for Germany a large 
influence in shaping education in the United States: “But 
who will guarantee,” he says, “that the pupil will not excel 
the master unless the parts are interchanged and the teacher 
begins to learn of the pupil?” He notes with-approval the 
regard shown by us for the personality of the pupil. 


“The right of personality,” he says, “which constitutes so 
large a factor in American life, exerts a great influence also 
in the school; for American methods respect to an extra- 
ordinary degree the inclinations of the young citizen. From 
the choice of playthings in the kindergarten to the election 
of studies in higher schools this fact is noticeable.” 

The superficiality of the work done in American schools 
he notes as follows: 


“Tt should not be overlooked that this feature is at the 
same time a manifestation of a certain superficiality that 
characterizes also the theoretical instruction. 


“The inclinations of the child, that constant criterion of 
the American teacher, naturally seek breadth rather than 
depth. The same is true of the theoretical instruction. It 
is stimulating and many-sided rather than thorough. It 
loves the concentration of subjects and the natural connec- 
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tion of things, and is therefore not too desirous to keep 
from passing over into the spheres of other occupations. 


The principles “from the easy to the difficult, and from the 
simple to the complex’ yield to the desire to be interesting 
and often one is tempted to say, entertaining. 


“Consequently, the spirit of enterprise of Young America, 
aspiring even more eagerly than the. youth of Europe to 
new and great achievements, is given tasks which a system- 
atic teacher of the Old World would introduce with a well- 
arranged sequence of preparatory exercises.. It would miss 
at every step the all-sided thoroughness of work and the en- 
tire scale of formal steps; but also, on the other hand, the 
reverse side, namely, ennui. 


“The aim is not to transmit a definite fund of knowledge, 
but the school would stimulate and show the way in which 
the young citizen can help himself in his further progress.” 


Other features of vur schools that impressed Dr. Kuypers, 
were the following: 


“Traming for citizenship.—He is to become a citizen of a 
democratic state who is to extend his culture by his own 
efforts and to form his political judgments independently. 
* *« * This training for citizenship is not merely a sub- 
ject for special instruction, nor merely like practise in the 
vernacular, an incidental aim of all other instruction as a 
matter of course; but this ethical education assumes also 
an objective form in the frequent cooperative work of 
groups of pupils of different grades in the same task in 
manual instruction, in which each one shares according to 
ability. Even in class instruction in the theoretical branches 
there is a phase of free common interest. This instruction 
consists more in a stimulating exchange of views than in 
an alternation of exposition and recital, of question~and 
answer. 


“Tn aim and method therefore the American elementary 
school bears, in a high degree, upon actual life; the Ameri- 
cans want a ‘modern’ school in the good sense of the 
word. 

“Progressiveness—He praises highly the efforts to guard 
the elementary school from becoming fossilized, and to 
adapt it as speedily as possible to the progressive require- 
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ments of the present; but condemns as fatal the abuse of 
utilizing the child for making experiments in methods and . 
branches of instruction. 

“Schoolboards.—In the practise of placing the control of 
schools in the hands of lay representatives of the people he 
sees opportunity to adapt the school to local needs and to 
stimulate interest and liberality on the part of the people, 
but warns against the dangers of party politics and against 
interference on the part of such school boards with the 
inner management of the schools. 

“Home and school.—He praises the spirit of unity that 
prevails between pupils and teacher, the home and the 
school, but fears that it is too dearly bought ‘when the 
teacher becomes a leader who obeys the pupils,’ holding 
that, even in a democratic state, the school should be an 
absolute monarchy.” 

Dr. Kuypers summarizes his observations of the Amer- 
ican School system in the following remarks: 

“Points of excellence—He enumerates as unqualified 
points of excellence in the American school system the fol- 
lowing: 

“The admirable development of the kindergarten and its 
organic connection with the normal school and elementary 
schools. 

“The far-reaching possibility in the school organization 
of grading pupils with reference to attainments and without 
regard to age, and the practise of placing two grades or 
half grades in one class as a stimulus to ambition and self- 
reliance. 

“The principle of gratuitous instruction and gratuitous 
material of instruction (text books, etc.) 

“The relatively small number of pupils in individual class 
rooms, in spite of the rapid growth of cities. 

“The education of hand and eye in manual instruction as 
a preparation for industrial and technical pursuits on the 
part of pupils who have less talent for abstract studies, and 
as enhancing respect for bodily labor. 

“The tendency not to give a finished education, but to pre- 
pare for further self-culture after school life. 

“The establishment of technical schools in universities and 
of chairs for the pedagogy of elementary schools and high 
schools, with practise schools connected. 
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“The requirement of high-school training for normal stu- 
dents, and the preparation of many normal teachers in 
higher schools and universities; the elevated and friendly 
spirit in normal schools; their character as experimental 
stations for new methods; the choice situation and equip- 
ment of normal schools, especially in their laboratories. 

“The touch with academic and pedadogic science afforded 
to actual teachers, the zeal with which elementary teachers 
pursue cultural studies after graduation from normal 
schools, and the fact that opportunity for such pursuit is 
provided gratuitously. 

“The annual official publications of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion concerning the status of education in the entire world.” 

“Defects—As manifest defects the following are men- 
tioned: 

“The fact that compulsory education is not as yet univer- 
sal, and is, in many instances, not sufficiently comprehen- 
sive where it does exist. 

“The fact that there is no profession of elementary teach- 
ing. 
“The excessive employment of women in the school ser- 
vice. 

“The inadequate preparation of a number of district 
school teachers, many of whom have had no normal train- 
ing. 

“The inadequacy of salary and social position on the part 
of teachers, with the exception of those of a few cities.” 


To the utterances of his colleagues, in which he concurs, 
Councilor von Czihak, Berlin, adds the following: 


“Appreciation of public schools.—He criticizes the inade- 
quacy of the compulsory school laws in conception and ex- 
ecution, but adds: ‘It would be wrong to conclude from 
this that the importance of public school instruction is not 
appreciated. On the contrary, there is in all strata of the 
people a firm belief in the value of this instruction, an eager 
desire for the best attainable school education. Politicians 
look upon the school as an essential factor in the social and 
political development of the state.’ 

“An orgamc whole-—And, further on, he adds: ‘The 
organization of the American school system in elementary, 
as well as in advanced instruction, reveals a thoroughly con- 
sidered and logical plan. The interlocking of the various 
grades of school surprises by its unity and simplicity, and 
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excels the organizations of European civilizations certainly 
in the ease of connection and transition between the ele- 
mentary school, the advanced schools, the professional in- 
stitutions, and the university.’ | 

‘““Criticisms.—And again: ‘There may be foundation for 
the criticisms that the American school carries too many 
and too varied subjects of instruction; that it is in too 
great a hurry; that it makes too many experiments; that it 
is inclined more to stimulate curiosity than to foster thought ; 
that it is built more on the work of the teacher than on 
that of the pupil, and that, from our standpoint, many 
things in its work appear as dilettanteism. Many of these 
things may be connected with certain national character- 
istics, but they do not invalidate the fact that the American 
school is thoroughly in earnest.” 


The rapid and successful development of manual training 
in the schools of the United States elicited surprise and ad- 
miration from several members of the Commission. Thus 
Dr. Kuypers says: é 


“Manual training deserves special mention. At the time 
of the Philadelphia Exposition (1876) manual training en- 
tered upon its triumphal march through the American 
schools, and is still today the most popular subysect of in- 
struction. No other subject meets as does this the ideas of 
Americans concerning school education. Its highest devel- 
opment is found in special higher institutions—the manual 
training high schools.” 

Dr. Dunker says: 


“This third kind of manual work has become a distin- 
guishing peculiarity of the American middle school. It 
agrees thoroughly with the characteristic tendency of the 
American toward concreteness and reacts as a determining 
factor in the development of the character of the American 
people. ‘To what extent it is cause and in how far it is effect 
it is difficult to determine.’ 

“Tn order to prevent misunderstanding, this instruction in 
industrial manual work—the specifically American ‘manual 
training—should not be confounded with the German 
Handfertigkeitsunterricht (instruction in manual skill). It 
begins where the latter ends.” 


Dr. Dunker says furthermore: 
“The leaders of this movement emphasize at every op- 
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portunity that their cause is only a matter of public educa- 
tion; that they want simply to educate; that they are not 
concerned with the future calling of the pupils as engineers, 
physicians, lawyers, merchants, or what not. Their schools, 
they claim, are not trade schools, fitting for certain occu- 
pations to be subsequently followed, but. institutions for 
general culture, partly devoted to instruction in general in- 
dustrial propzedeutics.” 


This, indeed, Doctor Dunker designates as the essential 
distinction of American manual training as contrasted with 
German practise, a manual training that is held to be 
of equal rank with literary subjects and admitted in the re- 
quired minima of lessons. 


As to the educational value of American manual training 
in the middle schools, he adds elsewhere: 


“This shopwork has much value for physical develop- 
ment and ethical education. It trains the eye and strength- 
ens the muscles. Just at this period of development and 
uncouthness the mingling of muscular and mental work is 
beneficial and guards against much that is foolish and worse. 


“Frequently when we met, cheerily working at the anvil or 
turning lathe, a class of vigorous boys to whom we had 
just listened in a recitation of Cicero or Schiller, or when 
we saw them eagerly engaged in drawing or modeling, the 
pleasure over their delightful creative doing was mingled 
with the painful feeling that they were not German youths 
we had before us. 


“In this shopwork it is not possible to slight a problem, to 
dismiss a difficulty with a phrase or a half-understood word. 
The daily dealing with material things gives a knowledge of 
their nature and skill in their appropriate use, in their proper 
handling. Thus, while shopwork inculcates a sense of 
truth and a respect for the nature of things, it also lays the 
foundation for the cultivation of artistic taste. 

“The manipulation of machines demands keen observation 
and quick and definite decision. “The control of the natural 
force harnessed in the machine, the management of the tools 
and of the material give to the young man an assured feel- 
ing of mastership over the surrounding world of things, as 
well as confidence in himself and in the future. This feeling 
leaves no room for the world estrangement of paper-fed 
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natures, which at the same time keep timidly aloof from 
the world of things and haughtily look down upon manual 
labor. Instruction in handicraft by capable master artisans 
enhances, together with appreciation of manual skill, also 
respect for manual labor. And this attitude, which honors 
all decent labor, is one of the strongest supports of Ameri- 
can greatness. 


“Shopwork, in accordance with a fundamental but often 
forgotten educational principle, rests upon the native in- 
stincts of the growing human being. Not every boy of 
approximately middle-school age (Tertianeralter) is in- 
clined to scientific studies, but almost every boy has an in- 
stinctive desire to create with the hand something concrete 
and tangible. ‘To direct and cultivate this instinct must be 
the task of a rational education. Now, the advocates of 
manual training have always emphasized the point that they 
desire, by means of this manual training, to attract to the 
middle school pupils that are not drawn to higher culture 
by literary interests. Such pupils, who are not in themselves 
bad or mentally deficient, but whose interest can not be 
reached by a one-sided school, are found in all countries. 
With us they are kept in the higher, almost purely literary, 
school by the pressure of military privileges. ~ Beginning 
with Quarta [the sixth class of the gymnasium, counting 
from the highest class], they embarrass the classes, vex the 
teachers, lower the standard of instruction, and therefore 
that of the entire school, become overaged, and secure at 
best the military privilege of one year’s army service. If 
they turn out well in some vocation in later life it is in spite 
of the school, not because of the school. Very often, how- 
ever, they enter upon practical life morose natures, without 
faith in themselves and their calling, without energy, without 
creative ardor, irritated against the school that failed to 
reach them. Of the best the school can give, of the desire 
for progress, of the yearning for more and higher things, 
they have not felt a breath; their culture has come to an end, 
but also for effective manual work they are spoiled. 

“Just with such boys, lacking in literary talent or taste, the 
manual-training school aims to stimulate mental life with 
the help of the workshop. In wood and metal work, with 
tool and machine, they acquire skill and knowledge, which 
come to rest on a scientific foundation through the close 
connection of the shopwork with drawing, mathematics, 
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and physics. ‘It is our aim to bring thought and labor 
together, to make the thinker a worker and the worker a 
thinker. Even in manual training the chief object is mental 
development and culture.’ ”’ 


The report of Dr. Dunker deals, also, with the question of 
text books, which are used far more extensively by us than 
by the Germans. His observations upon this point are most 
interesting : 


“Text-books.—A peculiar place [he writes] is occupied in 
the American school by the text-book. It plays a much _ 
more important part than the manual with us. It is more 
constraining, obscures the personality of the teacher, and 
renders the instruction, therefore, in a measure impersonal. 
Originally the value of the text-book rested on the lack of 
good teachers. For this reason books were written that con- 
tained in readable form just the lessons to be learned. The 
activity, and frequently also the ability of the teacher was 
limited to the setting of tasks in the book and to the hearing 
of recitations. This is frequently the case even to-day; yet 
a combination of the text-book method with personal teach- 
ing is aimed at. In this as well as in other things necessity 
was made a virtue, and it is especially claimed for the text- 
book that the pupil must be trained to deal with printed 
matter free from the leading strings of the teacher—that 
man depends for progress in life on books and newspapers 
and must be trained early; in their use. 


“There lies a truth in this, and the best outcome of the 
method is that an extensive and good popular scientific 
literature has been created, and that the text-books refer to 
supplementary books and recognized authorities. This cer- 
tainly enables the diligent and talented pupil with a large 
amount of free time at his disposal, with the help of the text- 
book and the perusal of supplementary matter, to progress 
much more rapidly than his less industrious and less gifted 
schoolmate. If the teacher assists him in this with occasional 
hints, advice, and special tasks, class instruction assumes 
thereby somewhat of the character of individual instruction. 
This combination of class instruction with individual in- 
struction is favored by the practise of instructing in most 
instances two divisions in the same class. The diligent and 
gifted pupil of the lower division is thus enabled to do also 
the work of the higher division—to finish the year’s work 
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in half a year—and to secure earlier promotion to a higher 
class. Thus a way is opened to the capable and diligent 
pupil. ‘We give the bright boy a chance’ is a principle 
which is often quoted in the school as well as in industrial 
life. 


“Of course American text-book instruction is barred to 
us, but we should, nevertheless, consider ways and means 
to encourage independent and individual reading with our 
pupils. We should also not lose sight of the problem of 
promoting the capable pupils in accordance with their talents 
and inclinations. In all class instruction, particularly in 
Prussia, there is danger that mediocrity may crush talent. 
With us the average mark ‘sufficient’ (gentgend) rules in 
school.” 

The greater part of the Commission’s report naturally 
deals with art, drawing, art instruction, technical and in- 
dustrial education. In general, the drawing taught in our 
elementary. schools receives hearty approval, although dif- 
fering radically in both method and treatment from that 
given in German schools. The report discusses the differ- 
ences in much detail. It is not unlikely that our American 
ideas will hereafter exert a large influence in remodeling 
German teaching. 


Councilor von Czihak has this to say: 

“Uniformity of treatment.—A surprising feature in this 
subject of instruction is the great uniformity in its treatment 
from New York to California, and from the Canadian to 
the Mexican boundary line. Nowhere can drawing from 
copies be found; everywhere drawing instruction is built up 
on the basis of kindergarten work (so-called constructive 
work) on paper folding, stick laying, freehand cutting, clay 
modeling, weaving, and sewing, in accordance with an ex- 
- panded Froebelian system. Everywhere there is drawing 
not only from nature and from objects, but also from mem- 
ory, and even drawing from imagination; the sketching, 
e. g., of simple landscapes and designs is carried on, with 
help, it is true. This is accompanied in all grades with the 
development of the color sense and of the same for the 
values of tints and shades of the sense for rythm, balance, 
harmony and distribution of masses. It is an instruction 
of exceptional efficacy in the development of taste, com- 
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pared with which our drawing instruction in the elementary 
school [ Volksschule] appears almost one sided.” 


Councilor von Czihak adds, however, “Either the current 
method followed in drawing (in the elementary school) has 
been too recently introduced to have had any influence, or it 
does not go deep enough in its effect, or our faith in the 
taste-developing force of the instruction in drawing is not 
justified. In any event, the United States is in this, as in 
so many other points, the ‘land of contrasts.’ ”’ 


In the report of Dr. Muthesius we find these comments 
on the drawing instruction given in our schools: 


“Fundamental principles.—In the elementary school proper 
drawing instruction soon assumes a more definite form; 
but one point of view is never lost sight of, namely, that 
drawing instruction is concerned with an artistic activity. 
America lacks altogether those European points of view, 
that the children need at first, for the exercise of hand and 
eye, geometrical models for free-hand copying, or that, in 
order to become familiar with the various modes of repre- 
sentation, they should draw from copies. The American 
idea is, in the first place, to represent objects that are or 
have been seen, and, in the second place, as soon as possible 
to attempt independent artistic composition in small sketches 
and constructive work. 


“Contrast with European 1deas.—The old European idea 
that drawing and painting from nature are too difficult for 
the child, and that only the adult can be permitted to deal 
with nature—and he only after drawing from copies and 
dead plaster casts—has no place in America, and would be 
received there as a myth. Also the American children are 
given from the start all the means of graphic representation ; 
they handle from the beginning brush and paints, crayon and 
pen. Also in this the American idea is opposed to the old 
European idea which considers aquarelle painting as espe- 
cially difficult and to be learned only by older pupils. 


“Drawing from nature.—In the majority of American 
elementary schools * * * drawing from nature is prac- 
tised from the lowest grades on, and in this practise prefer- 
ence is given to plants and flowers, which are represented 
directly with brush and water color. The plant is placed 
at some distance from the group of pupils, and these attempt 
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to fix the general appearance of the object, partly without 
previous pencil sketch, in water color. 


“Of course, if the pupils were required to render the object 
correctly in these ‘drawings, many defects would be found, 
especially in the lower grades. The pictures are more or 
less schematic; foreshortening, the foldings of leaves, etc., 
are usually not represented. On the other hand, the freedom 
with which the general impression is fixed, and the taste 
with which this is rendered in color, are frequently surpris- 
ing.” 

In his summary of impressions upon the teaching of 


drawing in our schools, Dr. Muthesius says: 


“Summary.—tin conclusion, Doctor Muthesius sums up 
his impressions in the general judgment, that ‘in its general 
spirit and principles American instruction in drawi ing is 
excellent and worthy of imitation,’ and adds: 

“The results of the instruction, too, in the lower grades 
exceed all expectations. In the Sein cee grades, however, 
they do not wholly accord with this auspicious beginning. 
While the work of the children of eight or nine years is so 
admirable, the pupils of fifteen or sixteen often offer corres- 
pondingly little that is satisfactory. We should expect from 
the pupils of the highest grades that in drawing from nature 
they would have the ability to see form clearly and to appre- 
hend an object accurately. But instruction has failed to 
develop a disposition to see clearly; the plant drawings of 
the sixteen year old pupils frequently present the same sche- 
matic picture as those of the lower grades. Manifestly, this 
is due to the fact that instruction wholly neglects exercises 
in acctiracy. One is forcibly reminded of the desultory 
method of piano instruction that plays only parlor pieces 
without introducing the finger exercises necessary for the 
systematic progress of the pupil.” 

Several members of the Commission recorded their judg- 
ment of the drawing work done in our high schools as tech- 
nically ‘inferior’ to that done in our elementary schools. 

Dr. Muthesius summarizes as follows: 

“Common school instruction in drawing.—In spite of the 
many peculiarities of American industrial and art educa- 
tion, the suggestions which the European schoolman carries 
away with him from America are most prolific and persist- 
ent. The common school instruction in drawing was an 
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absolute revelation. There are here hints whose value can 
not be minimized by anyone. The whole matter is attacked 
from a new point of view. While current instruction in 
drawing in Europe was a transferral of academic principles 
to the children’s school, in which the child as an intellectual 
organism received but little consideration, American in- 
struction in drawing is linked in every grade with the natural 
instinct of activity of the child. It rests upon an intimate 
study of child nature. The results correspond with this 
sound fundamental principle. They can not even be mini- 
mized by the observation already made that the upper classes 
do not wholly fulfil what the lower classes promise. It 
would be a worthy task for Germany to organize this funda- 
mentally correct system of education in such a way as tc 
eliminate the imperfections it shows here. * * * 


“America has opened new paths.—Both: in drawing and 
manual training America has opened new paths and fur- 
nished an example for the whole world. The quick appre- 
hension on the part of an energetic and practical people 
under the most flourishing conditions of growth has here 
vindicated the value of points of view that could scarcely 
have found consideration in the old, learned European 
world, hampered by theories and prejudices. The great 
importance of the two subjects lies in the fact that they have 
to do with the foundation of technical and art education. 
America has here, as it were, begun at the bottom, and, in 
view of this fact, it does not matter so very much that higher 
instruction is not sufficiently developed and matured. 


“Perfection may be attained as soon as the general develop- 
ment demands it, the more so as an increasing desire for 
culture on the part of the people is linked with a lavishness 
in the employment of means and an energy in the carrying 
out of plans of recognized correctness which perhaps to- 
day are to be found in America alone. 

“Industrial and art instruction being rapidly developed.— 
With reference to industrial and art instruction in America 
the general impressions gained in a tour of inspection will 
also apply: One finds no really finished cultural results, 
one is disturbed at every step by imperfections, and yet no 
other country today affords even approximately so rich a 
harvest of suggestions. Here a thousand germs await 
future development. Everything urges forward, as yet un- | 
hampered by reactionary tendencies; the unfinished and the 
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incomplete eagerly seek perfection. We find ourselves in 
the midst of the fermenting development of a still youthful 
people. All the deficiencies of youth are still there, but they 
are richly compensated by its points of excellence, by its 
enthusiasm, its cheering hope, the steadfast faith in its suc- 
Cesst. 


Perhaps the most interesting part of the reports of the 
various members of- the Roval Prussian Commission are 
those that deal with art instruction in its relation to our in- 
dustrial development and the question of national compe- 
tition. 


With respect to the present conditions of industrial art 
in the United States, Dr. Muthesius has this to say: 


“The prospect that German industrial art will at some day 
play a leading part in the American market is not precluded, 
seeing that the characteristic industrial achievements of 
America are as yet unpretentious and quite undeveloped. 
While, indeed, school instruction is laying a foundation for 
a certain artistic receptivity on the part of the American, the 
consequences of this instruction have not as yet been es- 
tablished in American industrial art. Furthermore, it is 
strikingly evident that the propitious beginnings of the trans- 
fer to America of the English industrial-art movement in 
Morris’s time have not exerted a pervading influence. Evi- 
dently the English arts-and-crafts idea was too primitive 
and rustic for American feeling, so that the influence of 
England extends to only a small part of America’s indus- 
trial product, more particularly to a certain kind of furni- 
ture, to ceramics, and to a few foims of metal work.” 


Dr. Muthesius seemed ready, however, to concede to us 
_ one respect in which art in the United States is pre-eminent. 


“Woman's dress —The American woman [he adds] 1s to- 
day without doubt the best dressed woman in the world. 
This is due in a large measure to the independence and high 
personal culture of American women. The English mode 
of the education of the fair sex and the universal respect for 
woman have been developed in America to a degree that 
brings to mind directly the Germanic cult of women in the 
‘ middle ages. From this there has arisen a wholly free 
development of the character of woman, who, with clear 
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conscidusness and high eséimation of her own value, knows 
how to secure herself in her position. As one of the mani- 
festations of this self-reliance, we must view the feminine 
dress. It differs from the dress of the Parisian woman in 
its expression of the self-consciousness of its wearer. While 
the Parisian dress is determined exclusively by fashion and 
the dressmaker, the dress of the American woman makes 
the impression that she has herself aided in its fabrication 
and that at all events, her personal taste and adjustment to 
her corporeal and spiritual individuality have had great 
weight therein. While the Parisian wears her fashionable 
dress coquettishly, the American woman appears in hers with 
self-consciousness and with a personal bearing that compels 
respect. Her dress is less eccentric and artificial. It has 
as a whole more unity and is better planned than the 
Parisian fashionable dress. Above all it gives evidence of 
indisputable taste in the choice of color.” 


‘The character of our industrial art instruction is set forth 
intelligently by Prof. Schick, as the following brief quota- 
tion from his report will show: 


“The educational system of the United States of North 
America presents, like allselse in this singular country, a 
character differing completely from ours. Its instruction 
is directed as much toward general culture as towards train- 
ing in technical and art matters. And it not only differs 
from European systems, but it shows also the incongruous 
contrasts of high development and scarcely appreciable 
beginnings peculiar to every relation in the life of this 
country. But in one direction one great universal tendency 
pervades the educational work—the tendency toward the 
practical utility of what is learned. The amplitude and di- 
versity of trade, the mighty development of the technical 
arts and of all factors depending on them, have brought it 
about that the whole American people is permeated by a 
technical spirit. And this technical spirit is revealed already 
in the public schools with their often magnificently equipped 
shops for wood and metal work, and their instruction in 
textile work and casting; it continues in the so-called high 
school, in the manual training schools, with their direct 
preparation for certain practical callings, up to the uni- 
versity. Connected with this, too, is the fact that 
great importance is attached to instruction in drawing, be- 
cause drawing, on the one hand, is absolutely required in 
every technical vocation, and because, on the other hand, 
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it affords the best foundation *for the development of 
acuteness of: vision for -all-external things. in” lifes sel 
this, too, it is significant that even the institutions that 
’ give the highest culture in drawing and in art gener- 
ally, the academies, do not, as with us, pursue only 
the highest and ideal aims, but are essentially institu- 
tions for the training of illustrators of American journals 
and magazines, and are besides concerned, with few ex- 
ceptions, with subjects of industrial art, such as pottery, 
bookbinding, and the like.” 


A feature of our American schools, wholly lacking in 
German schools at this time, namely shop work in our 
elementary schools and high schools, received considerable 
attention in the reports of the Commission. Prof. Schick is 
disposed to recommend its introduction, were it not that it 
would completely revolutionize their entire school organi- 
zation. With reference to shop work in industrial art 
schools, the special professional instruction in most 
German classes (as in frescoing, modeling, wood carving, 
engraving, etc.) takes the place of shop work and is claimed 
to be in some respects much superior to the American plan. 


On the same subject, Director Sellentin writes: 


“The work in the school shops has the one advantage over 
the work in factories current with us—that the student is 
systematically trained and that the lectures can go hand in 
hand with the practical work * * * In spite of the 
short time [221 to 748 hours] it is possible to attain very 
satisfactory knowledge of work and manual skill, while the 
German factory students and volunteers [unpaid learners] 
frequently manifest an amazing ignorance of the simplest 
kinds: of *woerkeg sa 


“The method, however, has the disadvantage that the 
student remains ignorant of the conditions under which 
the work must be carried on in the factories, and that he 
remains a stranger to intercourse with the workmen. A 
combination of the American and German methods—one 
year of shop practise in a factory before entering the school 
and systematic training in the school workshop during a 
three years’ course of instruction in connection with the 
instruction in technology—might yield for the middle pro- 
fessional schools the most favorable results.” 
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The report of E. Beil, Director of the Hardware and 
Cutlery School at Schmalkalden, who investigated particu- 
larly with reference to the iron and steel ware industry, 
contains much that is interesting concerning the influence 
of education on our industrial development. 


The following remarks by Dr. Pukall of the industrial 
character of the American people contains much of in- 
terest. 


“Character of American people.—On the 20th of October 
we entered upon our home journey on a Hamburg-Ameri- 
can steamer. The picture that I was able to gain in so short 
a time [some six or seven weeks] of American conditions 
was only a hasty one, but yet sufficient to dissipate within 
me completely the current views of America and the Ameri- 
cans. In place of the heartless and unfeeling band of men, 
eager for exploitation and running after the dollar, that was 
supposed to carry on its wretched business in that country, 
I had found an industrious, progressive, amiable, infinitely 
hospitable people, and—as far as I came in contact with 
them—of child-like harmlessness. * * * At heart the 
American people are sound and above reproachh * * * 
The colossal extent of his [the American’s]. country and an 
imposing nature impart to all his enterprises a grandeur 
which does not exist with us in the same measure. The 
superabundance of natural and other resources invite ex- 
ploitation, utilization, and study, and lead wholly of them- 
selves to a magnificent industry. The American loves his 
country with every fibre of his being, and whoever praises 
it is at once received as a friend. It is true he is trained to 
this patriotism in the first place in the school, in a measure 
not found among us, but in a large part it has probably 
grown with him in his environment. And this love for his 
country is not the least factor that urges him to exert all 
his strength in order to make it great and beautiful, rich 
and powerful, excelling all the world. But it is also a 
sober-minded, healthy, and vigorous people that this soil 
brings forth, and which is formed from the blending of the 
numerous fragments of nations that stream together here, 
a people wholly fitted to undertake the above-mentioned 
gigantic task and to accomplish it at any cost. In this sense 
America is, indeed, the land of unlimited possibilities. It 
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is true, in many fields it is still behind Europe. About this 
there exists no doubt, but when we know with what energy 
the people work, with what zeal they study our publications, 
how they shrink from no expense in order to establish and 
maintain schools upon schools, experimental institutions, 
and museums, we also know that it will not be long until 
they will take their place at our side, not only as equals, but 
possibly, with superior power. 


“German competition.—But what shall then become of 
Europe, what of our little Germany, that is not even of the 
size of Texas, when this as yet slumbering, but already on 
the point of awakening, giant arises? Yet we, too, are a 
youthful people. Our task will be tenaciously to hold fast. 
the advantage that our older culture has given us over the 
Americans, and not to allow ourselves to be overtaken in 
the race; not to sleep upon our laurels, but to be vigilant. 
Not “How can I make it cheaper,’ but ‘How can I make 
it better, must be our motto, as it is that of the American. 
If our realm, in comparison with that of America, is too 
small and the resources of our soil exhausted, we must get 
what we lack elsewhere; the sea affords ways enough there- 
to. But we must also be strong enough that they be not 
one day closed to us. Our science and art, instead of linger- 
ing in the dreamy paths of ideals, must actively enter the 
field of public economy, the work of daily life, and bring 
forth things of value; then shall we achieve still greater and 
more lasting successes than those which, to the astonishment 
of all nations, our industries have just attained at St. Louis. 
Then for a long time there will be no need to fear America. 
A ttip through the harbor of Hamburg is exceedingly quiet- 
ing to one who returns from America oppressed by all 
sorts of doubts and fears. We are already in the fairest 
way of success; may we continue in it. ‘Our future lies on 
the ss¢a.a4 


The report of Dr. H. Back deals almost exclusively with 
the training of industrial workmen. As this covers a field 
we ate only just beginning to enter upon in our country, his 
remarks are most timely. After commenting on the charac- 
ter of American industries, the influence of machinery, the 
lack of efficient and skilled workmen, the decay of the old 
system of apprenticeship, etc., he described at length the 
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efforts being made in some of the larger industrial estab- 
lishments in this country, as the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, the Allis-Chalmers Company, and a few others to 
meet the demand for new methods and on the attitude of 
our trades unions toward industrial training he has this to 
say: 


“Attitude of the trades unions toward industrial training. 
—Further on, he directs attention to the inadequacy of legal 
provisions in a number of states, both in their requirements 
and in their enforcement, and to the attitude of trades 
unions. Among the latter he finds, on the one hand, a desire 
to exclude insufficiently trained workmen, and, on the other 
hand, a tendency to keep down the number of workers in the 
different trades as much as possible. Nevertheless, he holds 
that they are earnestly interested in the social, moral, and 
intellectual elevation of their members. With regard to the 
regulations of a number of unions he adds: “It must be 
recognized that these regulations, issued by the workmen, 
might contribute to the stimulation of apprenticeship if they 
were everywhere observed. It is by no means certain that 
the motive for the regulations of the trades unions is ex- 
clusively a pecuniary one—and I have gained the impression 
that it is not so; it is quite possible to connect them with the 
establishment of a more perfect training of apprentices.’ 
As such desirable regulations, he quotes the clause requir- 
ing every workman to give professional instruction to the 
apprentices, and the one making it the duty of the foreman 
to see that the apprentice is trained in his calling to its full 
extent. 


“On the other hand, ‘it can not be denied that through the 
measures taken by the unions the hands of the business 
proprietor who depends on them are tied in the matter of 
the selection of apprentices; and that, similarly, he must 
feel as a limitation of his liberty the rule that differences 
between masters and apprentices must be submitted to the 
executive committee of the union.’ ” 


On the work done in the few trade schools visited, he 
makes these interesting comments: 


“The essential difference between shop instruction by a 
master workman [direct apprenticeship] and instruction in 
the workshops of a trade school is found) in the fact that in 
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the latter the execution of pieces of work is preceded by 
thorough explanations. These extend to tools, their hand- 
ling, and the manner in which the work is to be done. The 
instruction is systematic, and the pupil will make progress 
in his calling and gain new information with every new 
piece of work intrusted to him, which, unfortunately, is 
not always—today even very rarely—the case in direct 
apprenticeship with a master workman. ‘The pupil is kept 
busy exclusively with’ work connected with his trade, and is 
not interrupted by matters that are wholly foreign to it, 
as is frequently the case in direct apprenticeship. For this 
reason, the time required for learning a trade can be ma- 
terially reduced in the trade school as compared with the 
time fixed for direct apprenticeship.” 

On the subject of “manual training,’ Director Back 
shares the same opinion with his colleagues, namely that it 
is one of the strongest features of the American schools. 
“It exerts,’ he says, “an influence that cannot be over- 
estimated upon the future development of industry and 
trades in the United States.” 


Director Back summarizes the results of his observations 
in the following language: : 


“Tn order to enhance the achievements of German industry, 
the institutions for industrial instruction must, more than 
heretofore, make it their concern to promote industrial 
activity, not alone by theory and technical skill, but chiefly 
also in a practical direction. Auxiliary sciences and a few 
accomplishments aiding the manual activities of the in- 
dustrial worker, such as drawing, painting, and modeling, 
are no longer sufficient. ‘To teach in the schools their practi- 
cal application appears to me, after my repeated observa- 
tions in America, to be an urgent need. The American, with 
his practical sense, soon recognized that education must 
aim not only at intellectual development but also, and promi- 
nently, at physical alertness at the training of hand and eye. 
Consequently, he has taken hold of and developed in noble 
fashion, in his technical and general system of education, 
the educational methods of the old world that seemed to 
him most suitable, such as sloyd and workshop instruction. 
In this Germany must not remain behind if she wishes to 
become a successful competitor in the world market. 
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“Therefore the German workman must above all be afford- 
ed sufficient opportunity for work in the workshops of 
institutions for industrial instruction in order that he may 
become familiar, among other things, with methods for the 
production of technically difficult and artistically refined 
work, as well as sufficient practise in such production. Not 
only his knowledge, but also his ability to do, must be 
lifted to a higher level, considering the inadequate trade 
instruction in Germany. This requires an equipment which 
is lacking in many of the German institutions for trade in- 
struction, or at least is not of the character and extent met 
with in the more recent trade and technical schools of the 
United States. As to the workshops and laboratories of 
these latter institutions, they are, in their equipment in ma- 
chines, apparatus, and tools, as well as in regard to hygienic 
requirements, excellent and worthy of imitation. They offer 
to the workmen, who, during the day, are engaged in earn- 
ing their living, frequently under quite unfavorable condi- 
tions, places of real recreation for their school work, where 
the very surroundings stimulate desire for and love of 
work.” 


COOPERATION OF ‘THE SCHOOLS WITH THE FREE PUBLIC 


LIBRARY. 


School Libraries.—TVhe ‘arrangement entered into some 
two or three years ago, whereby any public school may be- 
come a distributing branch have been still further extended 
and perfected. As a result, fifty-three schools have become 
distributing centres. Books are sent to the schools in separ- 
ate class room sets (libraries) and may be retained as long 
as desired. Each set (library) is graded and classified in 
accordance with the course of study from the lowest grade 
(3B) to the highest grade (8A). 


The circulation and use for the past year is shown by the 
following statistics: | 
No. of separate school libraries....... 376 
iw books= contained’ insets... 62/2. 14,813 
cimes books .lisedravmen... .c..6 94,943 


ce sé 
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Besides the foregoing distribution of books 424 copies of 
current magazines were sent to the schools which were cir- 
culated 5,554 times. 


In June the following letter was sent to each teacher hav- 
ing a class room library, with return postal card for reply: 


THE FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 


School Libraries. 


Do you wish to have a school-room library this year? 

If so, how many volumes would you like to have? 

If you decide that you would like to have a school-room 
library will you visit the children’s room and select the 
books you wish? 

If you cannot do this, will you please check the books you 
wish on the catalog we send you herewith, and return it to 
us? 

Please answer on the return postal. 

If we do not hear from you by October 15, we shall as- 
sume that you do not care for a library this year.~ 

We can add to the collection for your pupils a few books 
from. the general library on history, travel, science, and 
similar topics. This would be more especially for your own 
use. Would you itke them? 

The libraries will be sent in order of application. 

Yours truly, 
MM. Le GIesSONG 
School Libraries | Department. 
Newark, N. J., June 22, 1906. 


Notr.—By “a school room library,” we mean a collection 
of from 25 to 40 volumes in a book case which we furnish, 
lent to the teacher for a term, or longer period, to be kept 
in her class room. A teacher who borrows one of these 
collections makes such use of it as she sees fit. She can 
lend the books to her pupils to take home, or use them only 
in the school room. They may be books suitable for home 
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reading or bocks suitable chiefly for use in connection with 
studies. All or any of the books can be changed from time 
to time if so desired. A teacher is responsible for the books 
to the same extent to which she is responsible for the text 
books used in her room and no more. At present our col- 
lections are suitable for grades 3 to 8. 


Accompanying this letter there was sent to each teacher a 
carefully prepared list containing 1686 titles of the best 
books for children and youth. In addition to the foregoing, 
there was sent to each teacher a copy of a list of books for 
home reading included in the course of study for reading 
and literature in the Newark schools. Pupils could either 
go to the Free Public Library for these books or could bor- 
row them from their class room libraries. 


High School.—For high school pupils four separate lists 
were prepared and sent out in June with suggestions for 
holiday reading. These ‘lists were classified and graded 
in accordance with the course of study prescribed for the 
high school. 7 


Normal School.—Lists were also prepared for pupils of 
the normal and training school. This year there was in- 
cluded, also, in the normal school course a set of 12 lessons 
on the use of the library, which were prepared and given 
by the library assistant in charge of the school work. These 
lessons covered the following points: arrangement of books 
in the library, use of the catalogue, make up of a book with 
special reference to index and table of contents, Poole’s in- 
dex and readers’ guide, a few reference books of special 
use to teachers, some government, state and city documents 
which teachers may get free and which are invaluable in 
class work, special lists as aids in book selection, A. L. A. 
catalogue, children’s reference work, the care of books, etc. 
Each lesson consisted of a brief introduction followed by 
practice work on the points covered. 
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Exhibitions—The library furnished most valuable aid, 
also, in still another way. It prepared exhibitions at the 
Free Public Library upon certain topics which were given 
prominence in the school work, such for instance as: feudal- 
ism and chivalry, American Revolution, American indus- 
tries, etc. Reference lists were prepared on each of these 
topics. With the assistance of supervisors the dates when 
these subjects should-come up in the schools were decided 
upon. The Free Public Library made a schedule of these 
dates and sent it to all schools together with carefully pre- 
pared reference lists. On or before the date of each exhibi- 
tion at the Free Public Library, lists of references to books 
on the subject were sent to each teacher whose grade was 
concerned. The exhibition consisted of books, magazine 
articles, mounted lists of references to these articles, and 
mounted pictures reserved in an alcove of the reference de- 
partment. 

Bulletins —Besides the foregoing, the Free Public Li- 
brary sent out monthly an educational bulletin to teachers 
and others interested in education. This bulletin gave the 
titles and description of recent educational books added to 
the Free Public Library, and references to articles of interest 
to teachers to be found in recent magazines. 

In general, it may be stated that the Free Public Library 
has been most generous in the use of its energies as well as 
of its funds in cooperating with the Board of Education for 
the good of the schools. 

Mr. John Cotton Dana, Librarian of the Free Public Li- 
brary, has made the question of public school and library 
cooperation the study of a lifetime. I doubt much whether 
any other city can show a greater development along this 
line of educational activity. 


APPOINTMENT OF CLERKS TO PRINCIPALS. 


In my report of last year I urged upon your attention 
the wisdom of appointing clerks to principals, especially 
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in the larger schools where so much of the principal’s. 
time is necessarily consumed in routine duties. I am 
glad that the recommendation met your approval and 
that several clerks to principals have already been ap- 
pointed. In my recommendation to the Committee on 
Teachers, three classes of clerks were suggested: 


Ist. Teachers who have become through age, ill 
health, or otherwise, unfit to perform longer the duties 
of the class room, but who are able to perform satis- 
factorily the duties of a clerk. 


2nd. Stenographers and typewriters who, though in- 
capable of teaching, are otherwise well qualified to per- 
form all the clerical duties required, and 


3rd. Teachers of the highest qualifications, who could 
be assigned to perform substitute work in any grade or 
class and who could perform temporarily if necessary the 
duties of principal in case of his absence through illness 
or other cause. 


Of the three classes of candidates, it seemed to me that 
the schools would be most benefited by the appointment 
of the third class in all cases. 


To the Committee on Teachers, it seemed best, how- 
ever, not to establish a rule which should exclude from 
appointment any one of the three classes. It was held 
that each particular case should be determined upon its 
merits: A rule was established, however, that no clerk 
should be appointed to a school containing less than 
twenty-five classes, unless for exceptional reasons, such 
as school of more than average difficulty to administer 
because of the arrangement of its class room, the number 
of its separate buildings, or the need of retiring a weak 
or superannuated teacher. In the selection and appoint- 
ment of clerks, candidates have been selected from all 
three of the foregoing classes. 
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Clerks have been appointed in the following schools: 


Normal & Training, . South Street, 
High, Hamburg Place, 
Morton Street, Newton Street, 
Lawrence Street, Eighteenth Avenue, 
South 8th Street, Bergen Street, 
Thirteenth Avenue, - Franklin, 

Central Avenue, Seventh Avenue, 
Elliot Street, Belmont Avenue. 


Charlton Street, 


Under ordinary conditions it seems scarcely necessary 
to appoint a clerk for less than twenty-five teachers. An 
active principal should be able to perform the clerical 
duties of his school and have time enough at his disposal 
to visit, inspect, and supervise all his classes. Much de- 
pends, of course, upon the energy and activity of the 
principal; also upon his penchant for routine clerical du- 
ties or his love for true professional work. We have 
principals who would devote all their time if possible to 
supervision of their class rooms, and who would leave 
their clerical duties to be done mainly after school hours. 
We have others who prefer to do clerical duties whose 
time would be almost completely occupied in the office 
whether a clerk were given them or not. To this last- 
named class it would be a waste of money to appoint a 
clerk. It should be distinctly understood by principals 
in all cases that wherever a clerk is appointed the prin- 
cipal should spend the greater part of his time among 
his teachers, visiting and inspecting classes, examining 
and teaching, and in general performing a kind of work 
for which he is professionally qualified. He should leave 
his clerical work to be done by his clerk; he should not 
consume his time and energy in the office directing his 
clerk what to do. A clerk who, after a brief experience, 
is unable to perform all the clerical duties of the office un- 
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aided should be promptly recommended for dismissal. 
It is not the purpose of the Board, I am sure, that two 
persons should devote their time to the routine duties of 
administering a school. 


ViclT OPea! HE BRITISH TEACHERS. 


This year will always be memorable as the occasion of 
the visit to the United States of five hundred British 
teachers under the patronage of Mr. Alfred Mosely. 


It will be remembered that a few years ago, Mr. 
Mosely sent to this country a commission to study the 
industrial conditions prevailing in the United States. This 
commission made and published, upon its return, a most 
interesting report of its observation and study. The com- 
mission was so favorably impressed with the schools of 
the United States as an important factor in our remark- 
able success as an industrial nation, that Mr. Mosely 
shortly afterwards sent over to this country another com- 
mission made up of many of the best known educators 
of Great Britain. Like the industrial commission, the 
educational commission became convinced that our school 
system was an important, if not the most important, 
factor in our commercial and industrial progress as a na- 
tion. Upon its return, therefore, with so good an ac- 
-.count of our schools, Mr. Mosely decided to send to the 
United States, for a somewhat protracted stay, a large 
number of selected teachers, about 500 in all. 


Several of these British teachers have visited Newark 
and have spent a day or more at a time in inspecting and 
studying our schools. All without exception have ex- 
pressed themselves as greatly benefited by what they 
have seen and learned. Our work has been compared 
favorably with the best work seen elsewhere.. 


It is to be hoped that another year a large number of 
American teachers, including several from our own city, 
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may find it possible to return the visit of the British 
teachers in order to give us a report of how their schools 
appear to us. 


NEW OFFICES OF THE BOARD. 


The completion of the new City Hall enabled the school 
department to move into its new suite of offices December 
20th, 1906. ‘The entire third floor front ofthe building 
facing Broad Street, with additional offices on the north, or 
Green Street end of the building, were allotted by the Com- 
mission to the use of the Board of Education. In addition 
to the foregoing, a large basement room in the south-east 
corner of the building was assigned to the Board of Educa- 
tion for its supplies; also, a large room on the fourth floor 
front for an auditorium and examination hall. On the whole, 
the Board of Education has fared exceptionally well in the 
assignment of space. 

The principal room, intended to be used for general meet- 
ings of the Board whenever the Council Chamber is not 
available, is located in the middle front of the building, di- 
rectly over the Mayor’s office. Starting from this main 
room which serves as the chief waiting room for the city 
superintendent’s office, the suite of offices running south is 
occupied by the secretary of the board and the superinten- 
dent of erection and repairs. The size and arrangement of 
these offices is such as to make it possible to do the busi- 
ness of the Board with convenience and despatch. Extend- 
' ing north from the main Board room is a suite of offices oc- 
cupied by the city superintendent and his staff. These 
offices are connected by a private corridor running 
alongside the public corridor, greatly facilitating com- 
munication between the several offices. 

The City Hall Commission deserves the thanks of the 
Board for the generous manner in which it has provided 
for all its requirements both present and prospective. It 
will be many years, if ever, before the business of the 
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Board will be of such magnitude as to embarrass it in the 
transaction of business because of inadequate office facili- 
ties. There can be no doubt that the affairs of the Board 
will be conducted more promptly in the new quarters than in 
the old, where there was great loss of time because of in- 
ability to systematize the business of the departments. 

The change from the old to the new City Hall has 
enabled the offices of the secretary and superintendent to 
be separated; each now has its own staff of clerks and 
assistants, thereby avoiding the delays and inconveniences 
attendant upon their being obliged because of lack of room 
to employ a staff in common. The expense of maintaining 
separate office staffs will not be much greater; the general 
efficiency it is hoped will be greatly increased. 


CONCLUSION. 


In concluding this report, I desire to congratulate the 
Board of Education of 1906 upon the success that has 
attended its efforts to administer the school system of the 
City of Newark in such a manner as to win the approval 
of the citizens of Newark. The spirit of unity and har- 
mony that has characterized your administration deserves, 
as it has received, the commendation of the whole commun- 
ity; but, most of all, your insight into the needs of the 
children and youth of our city, and your unselfish devotion 
to the improvement of the schools, are a cause for especial 
congratulation. 

To the President of the Board, Mr. David A. McIntyre, 
and to the chairmen and members of the several com- 
mittees of the Board, under whom it has been a pleasure 
to serve, and to my co-workers in the office and schools, I 
beg to extend my grateful appreciation for their helpful- 
ness and cooperation. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ADDISON B. POLAND, 
City Superintendent. 
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OBITUARY. 


GEORGE C. SONN, High School. 


Graduate Newark High School, class of 1875. 

ie Yale College. 

Appointed in Webster Street School, Sept. 1, 1880. 

Transferred to the High School, April 18, 1881. 

Appointed head of physical science department, Sept. 1, 
1902. ) 

Died, May 10, 1906. 

At a meeting of the Board of Education, held May 11, 
1906, the following resolutions were adopted: 

“RESOLVED, That this Board does hereby express its pro- 
found sorrow at the death of Professor George C. Sonn, who 
for more than twenty-five vears has served this Board as an 
instructor in the High School with exceptional merit and 
efficiency ; his death being a serious loss to the school and 


the many pupils who have come under his charge; and be it 
further 


“RESOLVED, That these resolutions be spread upon the 
minutes of the Board and a copy forwarded to the bereaved 
family.”’ 


L. Louise ELDER, South Eighth Street School. 
Graduate Newark High School, class of 1887. 

% + Normal “ Sere T Sock 
Appointed in South Eighth Street School, Feb. 1, 1880. 
Furloughed, Sept. 1, 1903. 

Died, July 10, 1906. 


ELIZABETH A. STAMM, Newton Street School. 
Licensed, Sept. 23, 1905. 
Appointed in Newton Street School, Nov. 1, 1905. 
Died, Oct. 30, 1906. 
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SARAH C. Moore, Oliver Street School. 


Graduate Newark High School, class of 1893. 
NOtiial Se rea ee emesis 
Appointed in Oliver Street School,-Nov. 1, 1895. 
Furloughed, Sept. 1, 1906. 

Died, March 3, 1907. 


ee 6e 


WitiiAM N. Barrincer, Supervisor of Evening and Sum- 
mer Schools. 

Educated in Troy Academy, Union College, Albany 
’ Medical College, Marshall Infirmary at Troy, and Rensse- 
ler Polytechnic Institute. 

He, received the’ decree of Ay Mx fronebrincetoneeuas 
versity, and the degree of Pd. D. from New York Uni- 
versity. 

Appointed Principal of Chestnut Street School, Nov. 12, 
1866. | | 
Appointed City Superintendent of Schools, Sept. 1, 1877. 

Resigned as City Superintendent and appointed supervi- 
sor of evening and summer schools, Nov. 1, 1896. 

Died, February 4, 1907. 

At a meeting of the Board of Education, held February 
25, 1907, the following joint resolutions presented by the 
Committee on Evening and Drawing Schools and the Com- 
mittee on Teachers were adopted: 

“WHEREAS, This Board has been called upon to mourn 
the death of William N. Barringer, who for many years 
was connected with the public schools of this city as prin- 
cipal, superintendent, and supervisor of evening schools 
and summer schools, and 


“WHEREAS, The city of Newark has lost one of its most 
useful and beloved citizens, be it 


“RESOLVED, That in the death of this faithful public ser- 
vant and official, the schools of our city have suffered an 
irreparable loss. His lofty personal character, high sense 
of public duty, unbounded enthusiasm, wide professional 
experience, and rare knowledge and skill as an executive 
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officer have for more than a generation been devoted to 
the cause of education in the city of Newark. He entered 
our school system in his young manhood and consecrated 
to it all his powers during a long and successful career. He 
threw into its administration the enthusiasm and energy 
of a remarkably virile and powerful intellect. He made 
himself familiar with the best educational thought of the 
whole country, and sought to implant it here. Not con- 
tent to be a mere follower, he attained greatness as a 
leader and became recognized as such among those of his 
profession. And, be it further 


“RESOLVED, That, while we recognize and appreciate his 
greatness as an educator, we still more honor and admire 
his character and achievements as a good man and good 
citizen. His sympathy for childhood and youth were un- 
bounded; nor was this sympathy partial or selfish; it ex- 
tended to all classes and to all ages; all loved him as a 
dear friend. To be serviceable to the community in which 
he lived was the guiding and controlling impulse of his 
life. | 

** “He was a man, take him for all in all, 
We shall not look upon his like again.’ 


And, be it further 


“RESOLVED, That as a Board of Education we tender to 
the bereaved family this expression of our heartfelt sym- 
pathy and sense of common loss. And, be it further 


“RESOLVED, That these resolutions be entered in full upon 
the minutes of this Board, and that a copy suitably en- 
grossed be forwarded to the bereaved family.” 
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REPORT OF ASSISTANT CITY SUPERINTENDENT. 
Supt. A. B. PoLanp, 


DEAR SirR:—In all our schools, there has been a com- 
mendable effort made to beautify the classrooms. Large 
sums of money have been raised by the teachers for this 
purpose, and their zeal deserves the greatest appreciation. 
It is very desirable that every classroom should be a model, 
and that its decorations should in no way interfere with the 
acquisition of a love for what is truly beautiful. The mere 
presence of a number of pictures, however, will do very 
little to create either admiration of pictures or enjoyment 
thereof. Every schoolroom should be an aid to the art 
development of the American nation, and it could be, if 
the pictures or casts that were trivial or unworthy therein 
were removed, and those remaining were well arranged. 
The art instruction of the country today places emphasis 
upon the laws of art, but there can be no good and per- 
manent results from such instruction unless the children see 
these laws obeyed in their environment. The technical 
matter of spacing should be observed in arranging pictures 
on a wall as well as in placing a drawing on paper. The 
laws are universal and should be universally applied. It is 
common to use the nomenclature of music in the domain 
of art, and we speak of rhythm and tone and harmony. It 
would be a matter for congratulation if no false notes were 
ever struck in the attempt to decorate classrooms. There 
could never be one, if simplicity, propriety, and adaptation 
were always considered. 

In a number of our schools the condition of the books 
is unsatisfactory, due to the fact that it is necessary to use 
soiled and torn books for a longer period than is reason- 
able. The books should be covered with paper, and these 
covers should be removed once a term. Our present usage 
is not to cover the books. Those with loose pages are 
‘used because the principals find it difficult to get a sufficient 
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number for their rapidly growing schools. The per capita 
appropriation is goc for kindergarten, first, second, and 
third grades, $1.25 for grades from the third to the fifth 
inclusive, and $1.65 for the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, 
based upon the average enrollment for the three fall months. 
It is a striking fact that a few schools do not exceed the 
appropriation. My observation is that they have an excess 
of grammar grades, and after having once been equipped 
they use the books until their condition is offensive. Nor 
do they use the books as contemplated for the best edu- 
cational purposes; for instance, it is manifestly cheaper to 
read three times a third reader than to have three different 
books each to be read once. Those schools which usually 
have a surplus do not use the spelling books in their classes, 
and there are other like variations in management which 
cause the difference. The wear of books in the summer 
and evening schools is considerable, and the expense must 
be paid out of the amount allowed to the day school. I am 
convinced that the appropriation is at present inadequate: 

a. Because a principal must supply all pupils enrolled, 
not an average enrollment. 

b. The enrollment of every school in any one year is 
much larger than at the time for the computation of the ap- 
propriation. 

I recommend that the per capita appropriation be in- 
creased and that its basis be the total enrollment. 

There has been remarkable progress made in intro- 
ducing more educational occupation for children not under 
immediate instruction. ‘The cordial cooperation of Miss 
Eva E. Struble, Supervisor of Drawing, and Mr. Eli Pick- 
wick, Director of Manual Training, has made the work 
especially meritorious. They have adapted their plans and 
have given the technical anid detailed instruction to carry 
out the “Correlated Plan for Occupation Work,” which I 
prepared and issued to the teachers. Nothing so clearly 
marks the progressive school as the method used to employ 
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the children. It clearly indicates the ideals of discipline 
which sway in the control:of the school. Just now there 
are two conceptions of school discipline contending for the 
mastery. The first assumes that the natural energy of chil- 
dren should be repressed, or at least unduly restrained, that 
their spontaneous activity is symptomatic of degenerate 
human nature, that any manifestation of muscular energy 
means disorder and merits reproof. Another assumption 
is that children are bad by nature, that they cannot be 
trusted, that only by treadmill tasks can they be controlled. 
Where this attitude obtains the time of the children, when 
not reciting, is spent in copying lists of words or doing some 
other hack work. Under such conditions it is often im- 
possible to hold the discipline of a class or a school without 
keeping the children constantly engaged upon written work, 
which is not only distasteful but stultifying and debilitating. 
The second attitude is opposite in character and manifesta- 
tion. The assumption is that children are neither all bad nor 
all good, but that they possess the tendency to be either, as 
environment, occupation, and association react upon them. 
The time not used in the recitation is filled with some form 
of pleasurable activity that is in some way related to the sub- 
jects of instruction. The making of things is but a step 
from the games which children invent and play when free 
to do as caprice may suggest. The appeal is as strong to 
the child nature and the pleasure and exhilaration are as 
great. The discipline of the class or school where this 
belief is held is less rigid and more natural. The second 
attitude is the result of the most modern conception of 
education, and it makes the school life of the child as real 
and as vital as his life at home. It is a cause for con- 
gratulation that the second conception is unmistakably held 
by a larger number of our teachers than is the first. The 
increase of the manual work and the use of drawing as a 
means of expression are very gratifying and their exten- 
sion is a hopeful sign of progress. 
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Each succeeding year the work in the schools increases. 
That required of the 6th, 7th, and 8th grade teachers is 
too onerous and the pressure is greater than is reasonable. 
The teachers in the high and normal schools have four rec- 
itations a day and a vacant period in which to examine 
papers. The amount of preparation for their recitations 
does not exceed that necessary for the teachers of the ele- 
mentary grades mentioned, because these teachers have, at 
least, a dozen subjects in all of which they must be proficient, 
if they are to teach satisfactorily. The manual training de- 
partment has special teachers for its work, and there should 
be special teachers employed to relieve the regular teachers 
of the instruction in music and drawing. This would light- 
en the burden considerably, and it would give needed assist- 
ance to the supervisors of these respective departments. In 
almost every building there are teachers who have special 
aptitude for these branches, and if one teacher was assigned 
to every six or eight buildings to give her entire attention to 
them, and the class teachers were freed from the strain of 
preparation for these special subjects as they are from the 
instruction in cooking and manual training, the needed relief 
would be afforded. ag 

In connection with this proposed scheme, I wish to call 
attention to the discrimination against teachers of the 6th 
grade in the matter of salary. They have the same subjects 
to teach as the 7th grade, and as much labor in the way of 
preparation and the examination of papers; yet the salary 
as scheduled is smaller. In my opinion they should be first 
assistants and receive the salary of that rank. 

The usual grade meetings were held during the year as 
near the beginning of each term’s work as possible; that is, 
the first set in February and March and the second in 
September and October. These meetings are of two kinds; 
the voluntary and the obligatory. The voluntary meetings 
are held by the various supervisors for instructing teachers 
in the subject matter of the special branches of the cur- 
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riculum. They are not excelled in efficiency and value by 
any other means within reach of the teaching corps. The 
classes conducted in this way have been attended by 
ambitious teachers who have enthusiastically availed 
themselves of the opportunities offered for improvement. 
The obligatory meetings are necessarily different in pur- 
pose. Their object is to give an authoritative interpretation 
of the course of study as a means of unifying the school 
system. After each subject is outlined as to purpose and 
method and explanations and detailed stiggestions are given, 
it is not unusual for samples of work to be shown in order 
to give the teachers standards, nor for a class to be taught 
to illustrate the best manner of presentation. 

During the month of November there was held in the 
Free Public Library an exhibition of geographical material 
collected from the schools of the city. The aim in giving 
this exhibition was not to show the. work of pupils but to 
illustrate the course of study and to suggest its possibilities 
to the teachers. The present course has been in use for 
two years and it seemed to me very desirable that a general 
view should be given in order that its purpose and possi- 
bilities might be clearly apprehended. Every classroom 
teacher is seriously handicapped in the presentation of her 
subject matter by the fact that she does not see her work 
as a part of a great unity, and sometimes the presentation is 
made without a clear understanding of the purpose and 
the results to be achieved by the instruction. The exhibi- 
tion was very successful not only in showing the scope, the 
purpose, the important topics to be emphasized, the method 
of treatment, but in the stimulating effect that it had in 
creating interest and awakening a desire to excel. Thou- 
sands of children from all sections of the city and a large 
number of teachers visited the exhibition, and I feel under 
obligations to the Free Public Library for the cooperation 
and assistance which was accorded me in giving this oppor- 
tunity to the schools. 
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There has been one fundamental error in the geographic 
‘teaching since the great revolution jn this subject. The 
revolt against sailor geography has caused less attention to 
be given to the location of places than to- the physiography 
of countries and to the relations of man to the earth. In 
connection with all the testing that I have done in geog- 
raphy I have been interested to discover what some of the 
‘weaknesses the new method of treatment has engendered. 
The greatest is the haziness of pupils in the location of even 
the most prominent cities and countries. To say that 
Manila is in the Pacific Ocean and that Germany is a coun- 
try of Europe is to give the general type of reply to ques- 
tions of information. Since there is no other subject re- 
sponsible for the location of places, the geography fails if 
this phase be not given the proper attention. 

It is my ardent desire to have more illustrative ‘work 
done in teaching geography than has heretofore been pos- 
sible. Several of the principals are in accord with my 
wish to have the lantern used as a means of instruction, 
and preparations are in progress for equipping the schools in 
an adequate manner to do this kind of work. I recommend 
that a circulating collection of lantern slides be made, and 
that a definite system of exchange be inaugurated as a part 
of our regular educational work. A collection might include 
from seventy-five to one hundred views, and in the exhi- 
bition of these views, in a dark room to be equipped in the 
school building, two classes studying a given country might 
be brought together for one lesson period. Such an innova- 
tion would not necessarily be expensive provided the sys- 
tem could be adopted by the Board of Education. If 
left to. individual initiative, it would be unsatisfactory. 

Much of my time during the last two years has been given 
to revising, reorganizing, and adjusting the course of 
study. No new subjects have been added to the curric- 
ulum, but those already authorized are more definitely 
planned. This has been made necessary, because the course 
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formerly in use was too general in character. Some valid 
arguments may be advanced in favor of such a general 
course, but it is clear that it must be supplemented by a 
syllabus of sufficiently definite and detailed material to pre- 
vent waste of time and effort. Such syllabi were never pre- 
pared by the supervisory authorities nor by the principals 
of schools, except in one or two cases. As a result the 
teachers did little or nothing in several subjects, an example 
of which. was nature study. In this and in all subjects, 
many and important changes have been made. I do not 
claim that this work is final in its character, because every 
branch of knowledge in these days of rapid advancement 
is like a flowing stream. To fix the limits of any one would 
cause stagnation. 

City schools are unfavorably located for the most satis- 
factory work’in elementary science. Schools in the suburbs 
have the opportunity to note the birds and insects in their 
habitat ; those in the congested urban districts can have, as 
a rule, only the dead specimen near at hand. To supply the 
need for such specimens the Board of Education rented 
from the American Museum of Natural History fifty cases 
of birds, insects, corals, and woods, and their use has been 
very helpful. I hope to see the time when in the yards of 
our schools there will be bird houses, rabbit hutches, and 
other equipment for the care, protection, and observation 
of living animals. The study of plants includes the ger- 
mination of seeds, the observation of the growing plant in 
the window boxes, and the keeping of a school garden. 
The manual training department has begun the construction 
of germination and insect boxes, and I recommend that 
there be established at least four large school gardens in as 
many different sections so that there may be proper facil- 
ities for doing the proposed work. 

My directions in the grade meetings were that a half hour 
per week should be given to formal nature study. The 
teacher was left free to arrange the time as she might wish 
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as well as the selection of the order in which she should 
present the subject; for instance, if she preferred to teach 
the physiology and hygiene required by law at the beginning 
of the term and the other subject matter near the close, 
or vice versa, it was allowable. The truth of the matter is, 
however, that the work given in the specified period is not 
the most valuable. If this work be done as it should be, 
the interest of the children will be sufficiently great to cause 
them to bring in specimens, to write compositions, and to 
manifest their increasing pleasure in many other ways. 

There are certain phases of elementary science in grades 
below the high school that cannot be successfully taught by 
the regular class teacher, for.they require expert knowledge. 
It would be unreasonable to expect that the class teacher 
with many subjects and many practical difficulties to con- 
tend with should possess the scientific information required. 
It would be a good plan to have, during the coming year, a 
series of lectures to be known as the Children’s Course. In 
working out the details of this course, four different schools 
in as many different sections of the city, might be used as 
centres. The schools best fitted are the Belmont: Avenue, 
the Avon Avenue, the Franklin, and the Hamburg Place. 
All of these schools have fine assembly rooms, and they could 
be equipped at small expense with electric lanterns and 
other necessary apparatus. The lectures should be on 
such topics as the economic value of trees, poisonous plants, 
insects that are enemies of man, and animals useful to man. 
These lectures. could be held at a quarter of four in the 
afternoon, and the classes of a given grade with their 
teachers from all the schools*in the neighborhood could be 
brought together in the one buildinng. It would be desir- 
able to have these lectures for the purpose of instruction 
and not entertainment, and it might be well to have it 
understood that they were meant to supplement and amplify 
the work in elementary science. 
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In order to give our teachers the opportunity for more 
adequate preparation, a course of lessons in several differ- 
ent subjects was arranged during the year at a very slight 
expense. The first course was in thineralogy and geology, 
given by Professor Ray T. Whitbeck, of the New Jersey 
State Normal School. The course consisted of field as well 
as laboratory work. The second course was simple experi- 
ments in physics given by Professor William Wiener of our 
local High School, and the third course in plants and ani- 
mals, given by Miss Caroline E. Romer, also of the local 
High School. These courses were very successful. and 
proved popular with the teachers. It is unfortunate that the 
teachers were under the necessity of paying the expense 
themselves. It seems to me, in view of the fact that so much 
money is spent for the education of adults by means of the 
popular lecture courses, that it would be entirely proper and 
just to arrange courses in biology and the other sciences for 
subsequent terms to be paid for by the Board of Education. 
We could then oblige all teachers to attend the courses, and 
in a couple of years the chief difficulty in the way of success 
would be removed. As it is now, each teacher paying the 
required fee, only the ambitious are willing to incur the ad- 
ditional expense of preparation. 

An adjustment of the course in language has been made 
after several years of trial; the suggestions made by the class 
teachers have been given preference over any mere opinion 
or theory. They thought the organization of the material 
was not satisfactory inasmuch as a topic was introduced in 
one grade and not subsequently treated in grades imme- 
diately following, and that too much was required. In many 
classrooms some of the work assigned was not even at- 
tempted, this being especially true of the rhetorical topics. 
The general purpose of the course has not been changed ai- 
though it now seems less ambitious than heretofore. The 
acquisition of good language habits through correct use, the 
constant practice of the techniques of form, the study of 
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grammar and composition in contradistinction to aimless 
written exercises without proper outlines, are still distinct 
ends to be reached. | 

The main difficulty in the language teaching of our schools 
is the lack of ideas to express, for which no embellishment 
of adjective or sonorous phrase can be an adequate substi- 
tute. The reading and memorizing of sélections of real 
literary value and the study of elementary science are de- 
signed to supply or to suggest ideas. The expression should 
be cogent, clear, incisive rather than discursive, grandilo- 
quent, or forced. It is a reason for regret, in my opinion, 
that the oral use of language is not sufficiently encouraged. 
Expression in all studies is fundamental. Those schools 
which give proper attention to this important fact are de- 
veloping more power in the children than those which are 
neglecting their opportunities. Such expression should be 
considered essential, not incidental. In grades below the 4B, 
too much written language is attempted at one time. Some 
compositions are written in sections on different days. It 
would be better to do less than is now done and to do it in a 
more creditable way. The technique in written language 
should be as near correct as possible, but young children 
should not be overwhelmed or taxed unduly, nor should the 
same composition be written and re-written until it is mem- 
orized, in the effort to get correct form. The form is im- 
portant ; it is a worthy aim in itself, but the effort required 
to get it should be lessened by a reduction in the amount of 
the written product, allowing it to become longer as age and 
attainment in knowledge warrant. The schools are not en- 
tirely up to grade in grammar, but they soon will be, if the 
present rate of progress is maintained. The spelling as 
shown in the composition papers has been a matter of con- 
siderable interest and of some investigation on my part. 
The schools vary considerably in efficiency in this respect, 
and I have been interested to find the contributing causes. 
One is the use or non-use of the spelling book. Those 
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schools which adhere to the hit-or-miss method of selecting : 


the words from the different subjects of study have the 
poorest spelling: those which use the spelling book for their 
vocabulary words and add a supplementary list taken from 
the various subjects have better spelling in the written work 
done by the pupils. I have requested the teachers to present 
words to pupils in a solid and not in the syllabicated form. 
The custom. has been to arrange them in the latter way on 
the blackboard and to mark them diacritically for the spell- 
ing lesson. This is properly an exercise in pronunciation, 
but not in spelling. The mental photograph should be of the 
word as a whole without any accessories; syllabication be- 
ing an appeal to the ear should be done orally. 

It is my belief that the unsatisfactory condition hereto- 
fore existing in the instruction in arithmetic has been due 
largely to the custom of experimenting. Such experimenta- 
tion has not been confined to the city of Newark, but has 
been general throughout the country. The many supposed 
improvements have failed to give satisfaction in this much 
discussed and supposedly most important subject of the com- 
mon schools. It is my belief that the new, form of activity 
should contain more of common sense and less of any theo- 
retical doctrine. The public persistently and rightly de- 
mands results. The fundamental operations are likely to re- 
main and to continue to be important. There is no other 
subject wherein either they or the Arabic notation is likely 
to be taught, and the instructor in arithmetic must be guid- 
ed by these considerations. ‘There also has been an attempt 
made to force young children to reason before their imma- 
ture minds were capable of understanding mathematical re- 
lations. With these facts in mind there is little effort 
made to have children reason beyond their capability in 
grades below the 4B. Emphasis is placed upon the nota- 
tion and the conquest of the five fundamental operations of 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, and partition. 
These afford sufficient difficulties for the little ones, espe- 
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cially in view of the fact that we are aiming for accuracy 
and reasonable speed in their performance, and for the per- 
fect memorization of the fundamental tables after they are 
developed, so that there may be economy of time in inter- 
mediate and grammar grades. Below the 4th year, however, 
there are one-step problems given to the children for the ptr- 
pose of creating the necessity for them to decide which 
operation they must select. These two phases of work must 
go hand in hand, and the children must be made independent 
in each. In the 4th grade, the two-step problem is intro- 
duced by means of a series of type problems which has been 
given to the teachers; throughout this term, it is expected 
that the teachers shall work with the children, showing them 
how to attack the problem under the terms of given, required, 
and solution. ‘To train children to attack problems without 
the necessity of experimental figuring or waste of time is 
very important. They are also taught to omit all extra 
lines, figures, written statements following each step in the 
solution of a problem, and all else that tends to make the 
work slow. In place of so much composition work connected 
with the solutions, there should be the oral explanation, em- 
phasized strongly in the intermediate grades. This saves 
time, trains the children to use language accurately, fixes . 
the processes, and gives the child independence and power. 
In the 7th and 8th years, we should work for results and 
if pupils come to those years, having been properly prepared 
in the previous grades, they should be able to work speedily 
and accurately, and to reason with ease. The test for ac- 
curacy issued each term has had a marked influence on the 
schools, and each succeeding semester the results are more 
and more gratifying. All the adjustments and NES re- 
cently made seem to be working well. 

The changes made in the history course are proving ad- 
vantageous. The adoption of new text books in English his- 
tory for use in the 8th grade added much needed material. 
The books are excellent, and form an equipment unusually 
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desirable. The lack of a text well adapted to the required 
work in this subject in this particular grade has been waste- 
ful in the extreme. In some schools the material was gath- 
ered from many sources, a time consuming necessity and a 
poor plan, if the child is to have an articulated and related 
knowledge of the subject. To study history in a manner that 
fills the memory with a great mass of unrelated facts without 
proper sequence or clearness is as fatal a mistake as to 
memorize the exact language of a book. A few years ago 
this verbal acquisition was prevalent, but the reaction intro- 
duced the university method and the original research. The 
results in our 8th year were not as satisfactory as the ad- 
vocates of the method would have us believe. As a theory, 
it is not only beautiful but inspiring. There is some value, 
of course, but it is lessened by the lack of a proper basis. 
Such a basis is the intensive study of a good book. Upon 
this foundation we can build surely. We can amplify by 
means of several books, each written from a different view- 
point and each contributing to the clearer apprehension not 
only of events themselves but of their relation to other 
events. Wecan use all that oratory and literature contribute 
by way of illustration when there is such a proper basis to 
which it can be related. It is a satisfaction to know that his- 
tory can now be so taught in the 8th grade. Two years ago 
there was no definite assignment of history work in the fifth 
and sixth grades. What was done in one grade was repeated 
in the next, and the work was different in each school. The 
custom was to put a few history questions in the examina- 
tion in geography. This plan has been discontinued. There 
is now no written examination in history below the sixth 
year. During the last three years in the elementary school, 
it is not only of great importance that the child shail acquire 
knowledge but that he shall memorize some of the very im- 
portant dates. There has heretofore been too little attention 
given to this phase of historical study. As a result, the chil- 
dren are confused, their notions of events are often incorrect, 
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and hence the instruction has been less efficient than was rea- 
sonable to expect. 

In conclusion, permit me briefly to call attention to several 
matters of importance in the educational work of the city. 
The first is the number of children who are below grade. [ 
have recommended to some principals that they have the 
clerks, in their leisure time, give special individual instruc- 
tion, not in classes but in small groups, to these children. 
The second is the increasing influence of the official tests 
in creating standards of scholarship and in unifying the 
school system. Much care has been given to the prepara- 
tion of papers and the stimulating effect has been very 
eratifying. In most of the schools they are used as ex- 
amination papers should be—as a means to an end. The 
third is the successful experiment of giving a course of lec- 
tures to the teachers in the subject of psychology. © Dr. 
James Lough, of New York University, the lecturer in 
charge, has aroused much enthusiasm by his remarkably 
clear and able presentation of his subject. 


Respectfully submitted, 
DAVID B. CORSON, 
Assistant City Superintendent. 
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REPORT OF GENERAL SUPERVISOR. 
SUPT Ya’ Bi ROLAND, 


DEAR S1R:—In accordance with the assignment of the su- 
perintendent, my time is largely devoted to the problems of 
instruction, and in my report on subjects and methods are 
included only those administrative features which to a con- 
siderable degree determine effective teaching. 


MATERIAL EQUIPMENT. 


It is gratifying to note the superior features of many 
of the new class rooms, and it is to be hoped that in the 
future even more attention will be devoted to differentiating 
rooms designed for special classes, in which event a kinder- 
garten room, for instance, will have in addition to all the 
common characteristics of the best modern class rooms all 
the particular features necessary to make an ideal room for 
this specific purpose. Among the many obviously needed 
improvements in the old buildings is the extreme.need of 
better heating facilities in the Camden Street kindergarten ; 
better blackboards in scores of primary rooms; and some 
means of inexpensive but artistic school room decoration 
which shall not be a drain upon the salary of the teacher. 


In this connection I regret to state that while many school 
buildings are always found in excellent order several are 
not kept creditably or even passably clean. The house keep- 
ing of the class room for which each individual teacher is 
responsible ranges from very poor to that which deserves 
the highest commendation. This condition is, of course, 
largely due to different standards and habits, but in some 
instances good house keeping is extremely difficult owing 
to a lack of suitable cabinets for materials. The low 
aesthetic and ethical tone naturally resulting from this lack 
of neatness and order, is further induced by the necessity of 
using books that are torn and soiled. This frequent unsatis- 
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factory condition of the books is partly due to an inade- 
quate supply and partly to the fact that several first year 
books are so poorly bound that no amount of care will make 
them last long enough to repay the sum invested. 

For the new kindergarten supply list and for the reading 
leaflets much appreciation has been expressed by the teach- 
ers. Although the supply of leaflets was not quite large 
enough to save inconvenience, marked advantage has re- 
sulted from that allowance. There is still great need of 
more varied occupation material, illustrative pictures, read- 
ing leaflets, and good books. 


ASSIGNMENT OF TEACHERS. 


In regard to the assignment of teachers sentiment has im- 
proved to a greater degree than practice. Many prin- 
cipals will declare that “the start determines not only the 
direction but the destiny,” and, in the event of a first year 
vacancy, almost every principal will ask for a successful 
teacher, but there are few principals who will refuse to 
place a weak teacher in the first year and few who will not 
remove a good teacher from the first to a higher grade 
urider the impression that “the school as a whole is bene- 
fitted.” Asa result of this practice, I find that of fifty-eignt 
elementary schools forty-four have weak or inexperienced 
teachers in the first year, and any attempt to make the 
work of such a school entirely creditable is comparable to an 
attempt to build a house upon sand. 

By a weak first year teacher I do not mean necessarily a 
failure or even a poor teacher, but rather one who is not by 
temperament or training fitted for the grade which makes 
the heaviest demands. For, in addition to all that is essen- 
tial to good work in a higher grade the first year requires: 
miore patience with undisciplined minds and bodies; more 
resourcefulness in providing occupation for little ones who 
are yet to be made self-reliant ; more of the play spirit ; more 
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of the maternal instinct; a finer knowledge of psychology 
and method; and an infinitely greater power to inspire. In 
other words a pedagogical law relating to early education is 
analogous to a physical law which declares that a stronger 
force is required to generate motion than is necessary to 
perpetuate that motion. The welfare of the individual teach- 
er is as much at stake in the adjustment of this matter as the 
welfare of the pupil or of the school as a whole, because a 
teacher who in a first year cannot possibly excel a rating of 
three, may very easily deserve a rating of two or even better 
in a second year class made up of pupils who were prop- 
erly taught in the first year. 

If, however, we cannot hope for a more rational treatment 
of this vitally important matter, then our training should be 
adapted to existing conditions rather than to right conditions. 
If we frankly adopt the policy of giving the most difficult 
gerade of the primary school to young students fresh from the 
Normal School, if we trust the most critical period of 
mental development to wholly inexperienced teachers then, 
we should at least have in our Normal School enough first 
year classes to supply all graduates with some first year 
training. Such a course would prevent the conditions now 
existing in some schools where there are recent Normal 
School graduates who have not had one day’s practice in the 
1B grade over which they are bravely struggling. 

A decided gain has been effected in some schools where 
the first year teachers are adapted to their work by having 
the pupils remain for one year with the same teacher. Ob- 
viously this plan is not desirable for classes hampered with 
weak teachers, but under the conditions described the plan 
has great advantages. 


GRADING AND GROUPING. 


As a result of the united effort of superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and teachers, there is marked improvement in the 
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grading. Unfortunately it is still possible to find classes 
in which a half dozen pupils are in attainment and power so 
much below the average of the class that without special 
lessons the six gain nothing. Although many unselfish 
teachers are willing to assume the burden of an extra group, 
it is at once apparent that this procedure is costly and should 
be adopted only as a last resort. 

There is much evidence in support of the theory that the 
greatest economy of time and effort as well as the greatest 
eood of the individual pupil is secured when the pupils of a 
grade are on the basis of attainment and power divided into © 
high, low, and medium classes. Dr. Meleney, Associate 
City Superintendent of New York, in his report for 1905 
makes a strong plea for this plan of more nearly adjusting 
school conditions to the needs of the pupil. There are, he 
says, in every school at least three types of pupils: superior ; 
normal; and sub-normal. ‘The first can become scholars; 
the second can secure a good degree of attainments and 
culture; but the third must be operatives. Nothing is more 
absurd than to expect the same amount and quality of work 
from these pupils unequally endowed and widely differ- 
entiated further by the accident of environment and physi- 
cal condition, and to condemn the separation of such pupils 
for different standards of work on the ground that such 
distinctions are not democratic or humane, is, as Dr. Bal- 
liet forcibly says, “to be more democratic than the Creator.” 

An excellent concrete case in point is the experiment 
made by Miss Haslup of Pueblo with an average High 
School class set to individual study and recitation (no 
home work) in Latin. At the end of one hundred days, 
many pupils had read ninety chapters, while many others 
had read only forty-five chapters. The slowest pupil at 
his best effort read forty chapters, while the brightest pupil 
read equally well in the same time one hundred and forty 
chapters. If these pupils had all been dragged over, say, 
eighty chapters, the result is easily but not happily imag- 
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ined. This instance vividly illustrates average class, con- 
ditions and further suggests a vital cause for the fact that 
so many pupils drop out of High School. Our 1B teach- 
ers not infrequently find that of forty-five pupils entering 
at the same time with the same kindergarten preparation, 
one-third will in five months read fifteen stories, one-third 
will read nine stories, and the lowest third five or 


less. In all of these classes individual differences are to — 


some degree recognized and provided for, but in large 
schools where the several 1B classes are graded, .as.well 
as the pupils of a class, each pupil may have as many as 
eight instead of three opportunities to find his particular 
point of attainment and rate of advancement, and as a re- 
sult of having two groups instead of three or four the 
teacher can give to her class about one-third more time 
and effort. 

For several years this method of grading has been dis- 
cussed and condemned by those who never tried it; in some 
schools the plan has been faithfully tried and declared de- 
sirable, but finally abandoned because of sympathy for the 
teacher of the lowest class; several schools have with more 
or less exactness continued this grading to the seeming 
satisfaction of the principals and teachers. Recently some 
principals who discarded the plan have returned to it with 
the conviction that it more nearly affords co-equal oppor- 
tunity for all; that it enables the slow pupil to proceed 
according to his talent without mental confusion or dis- 
couragement; and that it enables the bright pupil to gain 
time without the deplorable expedient of “skipping a grade”’ 
and thereby forever losing important parts of the school 
course. 

Again, the highest good of the individual does not seem 
to have been realized for the older foreign pupil who comés 
to school for a year or two before going to work. Large 
numbers of these pupils are placed for longer or shorter 
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periods in successive lower grades beginning in some in- 
stances with the kindergarten. The advantage of this plan 
lies of course in association with English-speaking pupils, 
but this benefit is costly because the foreign pupils with 
considerable education and maturity of mind are in each 
grade limited to the simple thought and slow rate of ad- 
vancement necessary for very young pupils. Far more 
satisfactory results have been obtained in schools having 
foreign classes in charge of skillful, sympathetic teachers. 


A source of constant distress to IB teachers is the 
beginning pupil who enters at any time during the term. 
There is, of course, no question about the disposition of 
such pupils in small schools, or in schools where the classes 
are graded, but in many schools these pupils are equally 
distributed among the 1B classes and, in consequence, each 
teacher is constantly reorganizing her class, and she is 
forever vainly attempting to define her duty toward con- 
flicting interests. May she neglect the few newcomers for 
the many who have hopes of promotion, or must she give 
to three or four the effort and time required to teach 
twenty? Much less friction is felt when these pupils are 
all assigned to one teacher, who then constantly maintains 
a beginning group of reasonable size. If it were possi- 
ble to rule that beginning, 1B pupils who failed to enter dur- 
ing the first month of the term can thereafter enter only 
on the first schooi day of each month, little, if any, loss 
would result to the pupils and infinite gain would be af- 
forded the teachers. 


Great opportunities for growth are, in my ‘udgment., af- 
forded by: a closer adjustment of school conditions to 
individual needs; special classes for foreign pupils; special 
classes. for all deficient pupils; and special classes for be- 
ginning 1B pupils who enter for less than a term; but, on 
the whole, higher and more definite standards of classi- 
fication are faithfully maintained. 
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DAILY PROGRAMMES. 


During the year I have examined many daily programmes 
or time schedules. Some of these have good features, but 
others suggest the need of more thought concerning the 
relative value of subjects; the best psychological and 
physiological sequence of subjects; the laws of brain 1 
fatigue; and the distinction between exercises which deal . 
primarily with form, writing, spelling, etc., and exercises 
which have cultura! value. Recently I have distributed 
several programmes which are intended to be suggestive— 
to serve as a point of departure for those teachers who are 
allowed to make their own programmes. 


On the pedagogical side my effort of the past year has 
been to secure greater unity of aims, materials, and methods 
based on broad, generally accepted principles of education, 
and at the same time to encourage all possible originality 
on the part of teachers who have creative ability. The 
generosity of those who control supplies enabled me to 
offer all schools the material for English teaching which 
was selected and arranged as the result of careful experi- 
ment in eight schools. All but seven schools now use the 
same material as a basis for 1B work with a choice of sup- 
plementary material which is limited only by the authorized 
list, the funds of the school, and the universal tests of 
good child literature. As a result of unifying the material 
we have an opportunity for comparison which is already 
exerting a strong influence for good. ‘Then, too, the béte 
noir of our schools, the pupil who is constantly moving, can 
enter almost any school without great loss of time and dis- 
couragement. In this connection it is interesting to note 
that in the seven schools which have conservatively clung 
to the old formal methods the pupils begin their English 
study with five different kinds of material and with four 
different methods. | 
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With the hope of making the first year work more definite 
and less arduous for the teachers, I have distributed out- 
lines which give in considerable detail the course in read- 
ing, phonics, and language. These outlines are, of course, 
to be modified according to the needs of the individual 
school. Very soon I expect to complete this work through 
four years for the two schools thus assigned to me, and to 
make for the first year similar suggestive outlines for oc- 
cupations, nature, games, and pictures. 


READING. 


In three classes taught by inexperienced, untrained teach- 
ers a fair term’s work was not done; in a few classes where 
everything is present but joy and enthusiasm results were 
mediocre; but in a majority of the 1B classes the amount 
of work done was double that of last year. This gratifying 
gain is partly due in the expressed judgment of the teachers, 
to the new material, and it is partly due, in my judgment, to 
a decided growth on the part of the teachers—to a better 
grasp of the psychological principles underlying the work. 
There is, moreover, a marked gain in the aim and the qual- 
ity of the work. Failures on the spiritual side are now 
due to a lack of literary insight rather than to the settled 
conviction that early education must be limited to the ac- 
quisition of abstract, meaningless forms. We still need: 
a greater variety of reading material; much more skill in 
developing reading power—the power to interpret, to re- 
flect, to apply; and the ability to establish right habits in 
the exercise of reading power; but I am grateful for the 
sight of thousands of little faces shining over Andersen, 
Carroll, Hawthorne and Ruskin. 


LANGUAGE. 


In many but not all schools the oral language is greatly 
improved. With the exception of a few schools progress 
in written language has been very slow and the results are 
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by no means comparable to the results in reading. Written 
language has not been urged for the following reasons: 
time was required for the teachers to become familiar with 
the new reading material; there is a general belief that 
written language belongs to a higher grade; and the black- 
boards of many schools are unfit for the initial work. Ow- 
ing to the lack of effort on this subject, much of the first 
year penmanship is exceedingly poor. Those devoted to 
form may easily attribute this condition to the lack of for- 
mal writing lessons, but the opposite faith is strengthened 
by the fact that the teachers who followed the language 
plan secured excellent penmanship with the added advan- 
tage that their pupils had something to say. During the 
coming year I hope to complete outlines which will make 
this work more definite and the results more satisfactory. 
In this attempt I am encouraged by the fact that several 
teachers have easily done the work, and the possibilities of 
the plans are thereby forever demonstrated. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


The greatest gain in school subjects other than reading 
is to be found in the occupations. Both as a matter of in- 
dustrial training and aesthetic development this work has 
made rapid advancement. For this gain much credit is 
due the departments of manual training and drawing, and 
the several teachers who have introduced exercises remark- 
able for their. power to attract as well as for their educa- 
tional value. My September grade meetings were almost 
wholly devoted to the occupation problem, and in the im- 
mediate future my effort will be to secure the development 
of greater artistic value and a closer correlation between 
the occupations and the other subjects. 


KINDERGARTENS. 


The constant, rapid improvement in the kindergarten 
work is forcibly illustrated by the fact that for more than 
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a year there has been from the 1B teachers no complaint 
of the kindergarten promotions. Formerly dissatisfaction 
was expressed almost everywhere. “There is,” said the 
teachers, “no standard of promotion for the kindergarten. 
Nothing definite is accomplished. The pupils are help- 
less and incapable of the work of the grade. Is there noth- 
ing that we can justly expect from pupils who have been 
two years in the kindergarten?” This year scores of 1B 
teachers have especially requested my appreciation of re- 
markable work done by entire classes “fresh from the kin- 
dergarten,’ and any disappointment is regarded as the 
failure of an individual to meet expectations, and not as the 
failure of a course to result in development. 


The literary spirit is still growing. Whereas I have 
previously reported a better selection of stories, it is now 
possible to add that the teachers and pupils have gained 
skill in narration toward which the examples of Miss Hays 
and Miss Shedlock could not have been other than inspiring. 
Moreover the director of an unfavorably located kindergar- 
ten reports that her percentage of attendance has greatly 
increased as a result of the love for the daily story period. 
This year has been marked by a largely increased collec- 
ticn of well-chosen toys, and more normal child-activities 
have been associated with them. In many kindergartens 
there is considerable gain in the character and conduct of 
the game period. The marches and other rhythmic ex- 
ercises are much stronger. Many teachers have improved, 
too, their method of presenting occupations with a conse- 
quent gain in result. 


Effort during the coming year should be devoted to: 
banishing the strong tendency to present the symbol be- 
fore the thing symbolized ; vitalizing the circle; improving 
the aim and method of the average gift lesson ; putting more 
seeds in the ground and less pegs in boards; collecting 
and planning the use of pictures; developing more skill and 
persistence in the art of language training; securing more 
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creative activity; laying more stress upon emotional life; 
and to organizing mothers’ meetings productive of the de- 
sired good. 


CONCLUSION. 


After many years of careful, sympathetic observation I 
conclude that the nervous strain, the feverish rush, and the 
soul-killing anxiety supposed to result from crowded cur- 
riculum and large classes is in reality largely due to a lack 
of knowledge of the science and skill in the art of teaching— 
to a lack of that refinement of technique which enables the 
artist to sketch in a moment that upon which a tyro would 
for hours vainly struggle. Violations of the laws of mental 
development and crude class administration lead to losses of 
time and effort which would not be tolerated in a properly 
managed business—losses resulting from: poor grading; 
poor grouping; awkward distribution of material; teaching 
form divorced from thought ; teaching unrelated ideas ; wait- 
ing for slow pupils; combating wrong habits resulting from 
poor initial teaching. These and other sources of subtle 
waste exhaust the energy of the average teacher and leave 
her overwhelmed, discouraged while twice the work re- 
quired of the grade is done with ease and pleasure by the 
teacher who can either instinctively or reflectively apply to 
every phase of her problem the principle of economy. 

A. strong belief that much of our work can be raised to 
the plane of an art is sustained by constant evidence of the 
sincere devotion of our teachers, a growing spirit of in- 
quiry, a stronger tendency toward friendly rivalry, and the 
generous desire to share as widely as possible all that is 
good. For this faith and for every kindness extended to 
me by the teaching corps, the City Superintendent, and the 
Board of Education, I am most grateful. 


Respectfully submitted, 


MARGARET McCLOSKEY, 
General Supervisor. 
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REPORT OF PRINCIPAL OF NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL. 


Supt. A. B. PoLanp, 


DEAR Sir:—I herewith submit the report of the Normal 
and Training School for the year ending January 31, 1907. 

The year just passed in the history of the normal school 
has been one of even, steady application in all the depart- 
ments. The attendance of both faculty and students has 
been regular and of a high percentage. 

The interest manifested on the part of all connected with 
the institution has been marked by sincerity, steadiness and 
a professional spirit. This spirit of cooperation and healthy 
growth is maintained against material obstacles hardly to be 
understood by the casual outsider. 

Our building, an affair of the early fifties, is totally in- 
adequate for the necessary equipment of a modern normal 
school. ‘There still exists draughty corridors, badly ven- 
tilated and noisy recitation rooms, with the additional an- 
noyance of the incessant rumbling of trolley cars; a lack 
of proper retiring rooms for both teachers and students, 
so necessary to a school of this character. In fact, in 
spite of all that should be and is not,—a gymnasium, for 
instance, where modern hygiene could be practically dem- 
onstrated—we continue to be a vital growing normal school 
community. . 

It is gratifying to state that sixty-six applicants en- 
tered in September from the high school and outside in- 
stitutions. In fact, twenty-six students entered from out- 
side schools, each student paying a tuition of seventy-five 
dollars per year. We were obliged to sectionize this large 
entrance class in order to face the old problem of proper 
accommodation. 

The next step in expansion should be the recognition of 
the work of the school to the extent of providing an ade- 
quate building, planned and built on modern lines, after the 
model of the best normal schools. This would not only 
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give an impetus to the work, but would be something in 
which the citizen of Newark could take just pride, as it is 
their daughters that are chiefly trained within its walls. 

Greater Newark is rising steadily from the ashes of old 
Newark, and in this era of new city hall, new court house, 
new high school, and thoroughly modern school buildings, 
the urgent necessity for a modern normal school building 
should be recognized and acted upon. Let us hope that it 
will be in the near future. 


In my opinion, if adequate space were available, there 
should be a succession of grades under expert teachers con- 
nected with this institution, where the work of the cur- 
riculum could be given under conditions approaching the 
ideal as nearly as possible. In such classes our young ladies 
could gain standards of a high type and character to coun- 
teract the crudity of their immattire practice efforts, and 
the visitors of the city could see model work being shown, 
unimpaired by the practice school limitations. In the regu- 
lar subjects, in art, music and handicrafts we should possess 
classes where our old students might be welcomed™for ad- 
ditional inspiration, and all teachers would find something 
worth their while. These classes would not be considered 
model classes but rather demonstration classes, where not 
only regular work but experimental problems might be con- 
sidered. 


The nucleus for such a department already exists in the 
school, and during the past year over three hundred teach- 
ers from all parts of the country came to inspect the work. 


Our graduates are competing in the city with a large 
number of outside teachers from other normal schools and 
various sections of the country. This [ consider a good 
thing for the city as well as for our school itself. Not all 
the entering competitors come into the list as raw recruits, 
but have, in many instances, one or two years of experience 
elsewhere behind them. It is true, that generally speaking 
our graduates not only compare well, but in many cases 
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a 
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very well, with the superior output of other institutions. 
In all-round training in music, kindergarten, drawing and 
manual art, our departments are exceptionally strong. 

I wish to reiterate once again the protest against the too- 
early temporary appointment. A longer period of proba- 
tion would raise the standard and protect the principal from 
guaranteeing an appointment on generalities of management 
and personality. The standard should be placed on the 
more desirable basis of direct teaching results. 

Respectfully submitted, 
W. SPADER WILLIS, 
Principal. 


REPORT OF PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL. 
Burov. 3:5 POLAND, 


DEAR SirR:—I submit herewith my report on the High 
School for the past year. 

I have to record no great changes either in curriculum 
or policy of management. It has been a year of steady 
work and | hope of growth. An unusually large percentage 
of graduates entered college last fall and reports indicate 
that they are doing credit to themselves and their school 
preparation. I believe that the quality of work required 
as a standard in our school is a high one. That many 
pupils are not able to reach it is unfortunate. 

I am convinced that we fail to reach the needs of many 
pupils who are entitled to something more than a gram- 
mar school education. This, of course, means that a school 
of a different type is demanded to meet the needs of those 
pupils to whom a purely academic course does not appeal. 
If high school education at state expense has any justifi- 
cation it should certainly reach and make efficient as large 
a number as possible. This cannot be done by attempt- 
ing to fashion their education all in the same mould. A 
public high school for technical education is imperative if 
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Newark is to do her duty by the large number of boys and 
girls yearly graduated from the grammar schools. 

The demand for more high schools of the present type 
in different sections of the city is too apparent to need dis- 
cussion. A point often forgotten in considering the ques- 
tion of high school extension is the influence on the char- 
acter of the elementary schools. The uplift always comes 
from above. The existence of colleges makes better high 
schools, good high schools make better grammar schools, 
and the character of the grammar school determines the 
kind of primary school. The pupil has something ahead 
to look forward to and prepare for. Obviously then no 
part of the whole system should be neglected. | 

The present necessity for a gymnasium at the high 
school is a very keen one and a very insistent one. That 
a modern high school should have no gymnasium facili- 
ties certainly does not speak well for the progressiveness 
of the community. Education that neglects the physical 
well being of the pupil lacks completeness and is open to 
criticism. Isn’t it about time that something was done for 
the high school pupils in our own city? 

The school paper, the Acropolis, has placed a handsome 
tower clock on the west side of the building. This shows 
prosperity financially which is evidence that it has the 
cordial support of the student body. 

The high school congress has extended its privileges to 
the lower classes in the school and is doing good work. 

The library increases in usefulness from year to year and 
gives us additional cause for thankfulness to the generosity 
of the Free Public Library of which it is a part. 

The concert given by the school for the Sonn fund was a 
revelation to many who did not appreciate the excellent 
work done in the music department. That music is a very 
valuable part of a child’s education is not to be doubted. 
That our high school boys and girls are exceptionally for- 
tunate in their opportunities is equally plain.. 
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The school is too large. It ought to be all under one 
roof. There are numberless ways in which its efficiency 
could be increased if it were of reasonable size and could 
be managed more with reference to the individual and less 
to the mass. Nature’s doctrine of the survival of the fittest 
is a cruel one when applied in education. It should be our 
aim to make the unfit fit. 


The school and through its influence the whole city suf- 
fered a grievous loss in the death of Mr. Sonn. His work 
is too well known to need extended comment. He was a 
tireless worker in and for the school. No pupil ever ap- 
pealed to him for help in vain. His time and interest were 
at the disposal of any project for the advancement of the 
school as a whole or the department in which he was es- 
pecially interested. The scholarship fund in his name being 
gathered to assist worthy pupils to pursue a collegiate course 
is an entirely worthy one and especially appropriate to per- 
petuate his memory. That it may find permanent record I 
wish to quote the appreciation of him made by the teachers 
at the time of his death. 

“The teachers of the Newark High School wish to ex- 
press their sense of loss in the death of Mr. Sonn, and their 
appreciation of the work that he has done for our school. 
That work cannot easily be continued by another; for it 
was given in ample measure, and with entire devotion. 


“Mr. Sonn’s connection with the Newark Schools has been 
close. He received his early training in the primary and 
grammar schools of our city, and was prepared for col- 
lege in our high school, graduating in 1875. He was grad- 
uated from Yale in 1879; and immediately began teaching, 
at first in the Webster Street Grammar School, taking up 
his real life work in the high school in April of 1881. He 
had, therefore, just completed twenty-five years of teach- 
ing in our school. The department in which Mr. Sonn has 
so long labored was, in truth, his own creation. When he 
began his work, scientific study in the high schools of our 
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country was of a very rudimentary sort. Mr. Sonn was 
a pioneer in this work. He gathered apparatus with which 
he taught with indefatigable labor; he inspired his pupils 
to independent effort. The weather bureau, which has 
given our school a more than local fame, was due entirely 
to his energy and initiative. The present physical labora- 
tory of the high school is his eloquent monument. Added 
to his capacity and will for work, he had the other qualities 
that made him an effective teacher. He had a versatile 
mind; he was a classical scholar of no mean attainments; 
he was an eager reader, interested in books of all sorts; he 
was an extensive traveler, bringing back stores of anec- 
dotes and curious information fromi his journeyings; and 
all that he read and saw was noted down with keen mind 
that discovered the unusual and grasped the significant. 
More than all this, he was kind-hearted and sympathetic. 
He was ready to spend and he spent for the pupil that was 
in earnest. He gave his time ungrudgingly in geological 
expeditions through the country round about, and in visits 
with his classes to scientific exhibitions. He took personal 
interest in his pupils. He was quick to respond to an ap- 
peal to his feelings. We shall not soon forget his heroic 
help and his tender sympathy in that dark hour when our 
school was called to mourn her sons and her daughters 
struck down by sudden disaster. Then he cared for the 
wounded, visited the families in affliction, and paid, with 
scrupulous care, the last rites to the dead. He was jealous 
always that fitting recognition be given to the useful lives 
that have passed away. He wished the heroic, the wise, 
and the good to be held in mind. We remember with pleas- 
ure the tribute that he gave before our school to Benjamin 
Franklin, a man with whose qualities and character Mr. 
Sonn’s own bent agreed. It was he that instigated the 
placing in our corridor of a tablet in memory of the high 
school pupil who fell in battle. He was quick to further 
all the memorial services that have gathered us together 
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as a school. As he honored others, we honor him. We 
pay our tribute to the eager student, the zealous teacher, the 
large-hearted friend.” 

Respectfully submitted, 


Ain Sigg Sd We Sd 


REPORT OF DIRECTOR OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 
Supt. A. B. PoLanp, 


DeAR Str—I herewith respectfully submit my report of 
the work of the Attendance Department during the year 
1900. 

This department has given special attention during this 
year to children who frequent cheap theatres during school 
hours. Officers have been stationed at these theatres and 
have prevented the attendance at matinees of many children 
of school age. 

The importance of preventing children of tender age from 
attending theatres, concert halls and dance houses, not only 
during school hours but at all times, is now being recognized 
by all who are engaged in child-saving work. 

The reports of the Superintendents of the various insti- 
tutions of our State to which juvenile delinquents are com- 
mitted, show that ninety per cent. of all children under the 
age of sixteen years, who are cared for in these institutions, 
have been patrons of cheap theatres. 

Many of these children confess that they owe their down- 
fall to the desire to obtain money with which to purchase 
tickets of admission to these places. More convincing, per- 
haps, are the statements of the vast majority of children 
who are arraigned in the Juvenile Courts for some petty 
theft, that the stolen money was used to gain entrance for 
themselves and often of their companions to the gallerv 
of a low-priced theatre. The class of plays given at these 
low-priced theatres certainly does not tend to improve the 
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morals of children who witness them, for they are all too 
often based upon the career of a notoriously desperate char- 
acter or upon the harrowing details of some recent murder. 


The only radical cure for this evil seems to be the en- 
actment and enforcement of a law which will prohibit the 
proprietors or managers of such places from admitting 
children uniess they are accompanied by their parents. 
Such a law has been rigidly enforced in New York and 
other states for many years with good result. At the 
earnest solicitation of our Board of Education, a bill was 
passed by both houses of the Legislature which was sim- 
ilar in many respects to the one in force in New York. 
The Governor, however, failed to sign it because of some 
technical reason. I would earnestly recommend that an- 
other effort be made during the coming session of the Leg: 
islature to secure the enactment of a law which will not 
only give the desired results, but which will meet with the 
approval of the Governor. 


The Compulsory Education law of this state contains no 
provision for prosecuting employers of children of school 
age; a bill to remedy this defect was passed by the Legisla- 
ture of this year, but was vetoed by the Governor, on the 
ground that it did not provide sufficient protection for em- 
ployers against deception by children of school age who 
desired employment. A bill will be drawn and presented 
to the coming Legislature which will meet this objection 
and will doubtless become a law. 


The work of gathering up children of school age who are 
found on the streets and away from school during school 
hours, has been steadily pursued during the past year. 
Seventeen hundred of such children were placed in school 
and caused to attend regularly. 

One hundred and eighteen (118) boys were recommended 
by principals to be transferred to Ungraded Schools; sixty- 
five (65) of these were so transferred; thirty-two (32) 
were continued on probation at graded schools; six (6) 
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were committed to the Newark City Home; three (3) en- 
tered private or parochial schools and the remainder are at 
this time awaiting disposition. 

I desire to again call special attention to the immediate 
need of suitable quarters for the ungraded schools. The 
work of these schools is seriously impeded because of the 
lack of suitable buildings and because of the surroundings 
of their present locations. Despite the difficulties under 
which this important branch of the school system has becn 
conducted, no less than forty boys have been returned to 
their respective grades in the regular schools and ‘have 
shown true reformation. The record of this one year 
clearly demonstrates that wonderful results can be attained 
through the agency of these schools if they are housed in 
suitable buildings, and are surrounded by proper environ- 
ment. The ideal ungraded school should be located in a 
quiet neighborhood entirely removed from the centre of 
the city and apart from any graded school. The buildings 
should contain two classrooms and should be equipped with 
a workshop, gymnasium and baths. It is very essential 
that the building be surrounded with a sufficient amount of 
ground to provide ample space for gardening work and 
play grounds. 

There is a pressing need that two such buildings as 
described above should be at once provided for our un- 
graded schools. One should be located in the district south 
of Central Avenue, and west of High Street, and the other 
in the “Iron Bound District.” These buildings could be 
used as recreation centres in the localities in which they 
are built, and thereby fill a great want in that direction. 

The boys who are sent to ungraded schools are children, 
who, because of some physical, mental or moral defect are 
unfitted to carry on the work of the graded schools, and in 
consequence seriously interfere with the discipline of their 
classes. It would doubtless be necessary to expel many of 
them from school and consign them to the education of 
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the streets, if special schools were not provided for their 
instruction. | 

Statistics show that since the establishment of un- 
graded schools in this city, the number of children com- 
mitted to the Newark City Home has been decreased by 
almost one-half, in spite of the fact that there has been 
a wonderful increase in the population. This means an 
actual saving to the city of thousands of dollars each year, 
for the annual cost per pupil, including board, clothing, etc., 
in the City Home does not fall much short of two hundred 
and fifty ($250) dollars, while the cost per pupil in the un- 
graded schools is about one twentieth of that sum. 

Two hundred and thirty-eight (238) parents and guard- 
ians have been summoned to the police court during this 
year for failing or neglecting to cause their children to at- 
tend school regularly. Formal complaints have been made 
by the Director of Compulsory Education against twenty- 
two (22) and a conviction obtained in every case; nineteen 
were fined amounts ranging from five ($5.00) dollars to 
twenty-five ($25.00) dollars each. One was committed to 
the County Jail for a term of ten days and two (2) were pa- 
roled in the care of the Director of Compulsory Education 
on condition that they cause their children to attend school 
every day until they arrive at the age of fourteen years. 

The Attendance Department has aided in the investiga- 
tion of the cases of two hundred and fifty-eight (258) chil- 
dren who were arrested on complaint of their parents or for 
the commission of some petty crime. This work has been 
done in connection with the Juvenile Court and in coopera- 
tion with the County Probation Officers and the officials 
of the Newark City Home. The following recommenda- 
tions have been made for the disposition of these cases: 
Forty-four (44) boys have been recommended for com- 
mitment to the Newark City Home at Verona; eight (8) 
boys to the State Home for Boys at Jamesburg; two (2) 
girls to the State Home for Girls at Trenton; eleven (11) 
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boys were referred to the Essex County Children’s Aid 
Society; six (6) boys and two (2) girls were referred to 
the Catholic Children’s Aid Society of New Jersey; three 
(3) boys and one (1) girl to the New Jersey Training 
School for Feeble Minded Girls and Boys; six (6) girls to 
the House of the Good Shepherd in this city; eight (8) 
boys to be placed in the Sacred Heart Protectory at Arling- 
ton, N. J., and the remainder to be placed on probation or 
to be reprimanded by the Court and allowed to return to 
their homes. 

Two hundred and one (201) permits and badges have 
been issued to newsboys during the year, making a total 
of eleven hundred and sixteen (1116) which have been 
issued since the enforcement of the “Newsboys Ordinance” 
was begun. Thirty one (31) boys were arrested for vio- 
lating the ordinance and all were paroled in the care of 
the Director of Compulsory Education. One hundred and 
fifty (150) badges were returned by newsboys who had 
become fourteen years of age during the year. 

The enforcement of this ordinance has been left almost 
entirely to the Attendance Officers and has resulted in pre- 
venting newsboys of school age from plying their trade 
on the street during school hours and during the late hours 
of the night. | 

I wish to express my thanks to the Board of Education 
and the City Superintendent for their uniform courtesy and 
hearty support; also for the assistance and courtesy ex- 
tended to me by the Judges of the Criminal Courts, the 
Police Department and the County Probation Officers. 

A tabulated statement of the work of the Attendance 
Department accompanies this report. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CHAREHS: Ay. MAGC. CALL, 


Director of Compulsory Education. 
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SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 
NUMBER OWNED AND RENTED. 


Sixty-two school buildings are in use at the present 
time. Of this number fifty-five are owned and seven rented 
by the city. In addition to the above, six portable buildings 
are in use. The number not in use is one, the old Colored 
School building situated in the rear of the Commerce Street 
building. 


SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS FOR THE LAST 
i Sa ad eah Gl DR W Shep 


YEAR No. of Buildings, 2 — ————-—-—— Class Rooms—--—————-, 
wned. Rented. Permanent. In Courts, In Reuted 

&C. Buildings. Total 
i (als ae 51 4 747 52 18 817 
BOYS fai: 51 4- 803 48 18 869 
DOOA 3 sie 52 4 886 42 18 946 
28 ae 52 6 886 43 24 953 
190003): * 55 i 948 38 30 1016 


Sie LNG: GAPACITY. 


Normal Grammar Proper 

and and Kinder- Seating 
YEAR High. Primary. garten. ‘Total. | Capacity 
is aa baat 1,804 Bahn 4,863 40,219 31,105 
BOW? tas os 1,804 35,861 4,945 42,610 34,056 
1904..... 1,804 39,318 > 4,987. 46,109". 37,510 
a a 2,002 39,277 5,032 40,311 37,532 
1906..... 2,002 41,047 5,450 49,399 40,248 


The number of class rooms and the seating capacity of 
all the buildings in use are shown in the following table: 
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CLASS ROOMS AND SEATING CAPACITY. 


z Hee) 
# |g*lZule¢ 
BUILDINGS. e \saleeise 
B [Os melee 
ei ela aikts 
a |Salesiqm 
‘ae — 
Normal and Training 
Normal Department ... 4 1 a 
Training Department .. 11 Ancor 
Lee Petesietar eke ety Seale oe eee 39 ses 
High School Annex ......|sssseeee/|---- 4 
Abington Avenue ........ feo Mag Repeal eile. 
Abington Avenue Annex...|...,....!.... P| eee 3 
Alexander Street o..'7... 16> Wiecpeceane fk 
AnNNW StrGCte eee che ele BABS 20 oe Rye 
AVON WA VEU tte erce cas 13 4 ore 
Belmont Avenue ........ DA Ta ae aralie -statell cierete 
Bergen Street ...... aiateiare 22 Ned iret ected 
Bergen Street. Annex, 0 ais scapes cs pote Gs see 
Bruce Stree Geictereteteve rere okerene LGM cicteslie satedltercvers 
Burnet, SUreetire ci sretorshelevete iL Gcaeiss all's 2 
Camden sStreetivt. ccc crersees 22 1 Sie 
Central #Avenuee. 0+. ee 20 te ss 
Charlton Street ‘2222 .%.25 32 2 |. 
Chestnut. Street’ .:..20..% 20 | sace 
Colored le gem te 8 j.es. 
Commerce Street ........|pe++ seroess 
Highteenth Avenue ...... 23 2 
Elizabeth Avenue ........ 6 |.... 
Blot: Street gk ie 022 24 ae 
Fifteenth Avenue ........ 22 2 
Fourteenth Avenue ...... Tae ors) ace strate 
BMiranklin the ioecvte otsiaeieree Daal ed, Crete Wateretstees Tote 
HambureePlacew. accesses Pie re blhsice ae 
Hawkins Street ..... afte TGs ee alee Hie 
Hawthorne Avenue ...... LOS Poe erae lloreiete 2 
James Street ........ Fe Eis PPI ce Be Ohceeae 
Lafayette Street .. SEA PARES Alpe lear Q 
Lawrence Street ..... es IZ [ovee}orrs sye3 
Livingston Street ....0..05.|esessee Sines 
Miller (Street vy. esac ee RZ faves|ecee 
Monmouth Street eecreceee 25 tt PE ihe a I 
Morton @Sireets .%... niece A Cyeiaksealberblink ae 
Newton Street ....... Skee 34 
North Seventh Street ..... US HS stil Gok 
OR vers Street aides es = 22 
ParkitAvenue in ceissestie ee OE ERA Psd 
Peshine Avenue ...... as 4 
Prospect Avenue ......... iD arene Vata ets 
RidgecStresec cto. ct cine es 4 Ji... jeses 
Roseville Avenue ..... Brake 1b Nap Ge Re oe ee 
Seventh Avenue ......... ee ee OO 
South Street eseveeeveoevee ee 20 TR Pvt gt 
South Highth Street ..... 20 5 
South Market Street ..... Pal) «hoes 
South Sixteenth Street ... Teale sel ease 
South Tenth Street ...... 20 2 
State (‘Street yo...) oe. are ears FCO alka il Wek 
Summer Avenue ........- 16 2 
Summier” PlACe *< .vs sa 6 o's BAN eee lentes 
Sussex Avenue ...... Prat: pts ae ae aeal aes ae re 
Thirteenth Avenue ...... 25 1 ‘ 
Walnut Street ........ 2 SENT ade Ae ? 
Warren Street ...... woes 8 + 
Washington Street ....... 2B ovesloees 
Waverly Avenue ..... fou Py 
Webster Street Training . 10 ee lcs 
Wickliffe Street... cee Gaaterrciek te 
William: Street che. Sela sealse se Mid GR 
Academy Street, Ungraded.|:+-+++++|+++- 7 
tel OS ns cae din «lait 948 |] 23 | 380/ 7 
otal.) 4 O0G ce ee 886 {1 27 | 24 | 10 
Tnereaaass oS ee 62 [nj .| 6 
DeCreAse 22 ice score eee 


CLASS ROOMS, 


bs 5 
: Sa 2 : 
3 G& S a 
ae g — on 35 
° bl fe) 
& ze ss a 
OF # 
w MM 
BP aI say Pend se ee 260 
11 370 70 440 
eos lee ane eae yon 1,540 
4 il metic chine meas 202 
8 336 80 416 
2 80 | iyraaie 80 
19 870 60 930 
20 901 | 100 1,001 
13 578 80 658 
24 1,056 | 200 1,256 
23 1,012 80 1,092 
6 198 Tesvce ee 192 
16 691 80 V1 
18 764 80 844 
23 1,058 | 190 | 1,248 
26 1,174 | . 96 1,270 
34 1,392 | 320 | 1,712 
20 867 70 937 
8 B46 Jo aoa 346 
6 188 80 268 
25 1,058 | 160 | 1,218 
6 244 80 324 
24 1,082 80 | - 1,162 
24 1,048 | Y92 1,240 
17 768 80 848 
25 1,188 60 | 1,248 
25 1,152 | 120 | 1,272 
16 731 | 100 831 
“12 513 70 583 
5 170 30 200 
23 1,038 80 Peta 
12 BGO |e 559 
8 364-1 vee ba 384 
22 950 96 | 1,046 
25 1,110} 186 | 1,296 
37 1,565 | 192 | 1,757 
34 1,526 | 200 | 1,726 
20 878 80 958 
22 97 104 | 1,083 
2 Eat ietiees 76 
4 119 40 159 
2 106 Vid. te 106 
4 140 80 220 
11 479 80 559 
26 983 | 240 | 1,228 
20 816 | 140 956 
25 1,113 | 100 | 1,213 
21 953 | 108 1,061 
12 528 80 608 
22 997 | 112 1,109 
10 392 80 472 
18 804 80 884 
8 336 80 416 
18 803 80 883 
26 1,208 | 150 | 1,358 
8 276 60 336 
8 864 bi. ieieas 384 
28 1,035 86 | 1,121 
20 854 | 134 988 
10 341 80 421 
6 228 80 308 
4 138 64 202 
1 MT ethers 20 
1016 | 41,947 | 5,450 | *49,399 
953 | 89,277 | 5,032 | 46,311 
2,670 | 418 | 3,088 


In Unsatis- 
factory 
Buildings. 


SEATING CAPACITY. 


Proper No. 
of Seats. 


eeeerere 


37,582 


we ee EE = Se 


= 
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Day Evening Summer Play 
Schools. Schools. Schools. Grounds. ‘Total. 
DOO sire sieht eee: 1,105 206 236 58 1,605 
EEE aaa Ronee 1,046 190 224 Be 1,492 
POCtCASC eee... 7. 59 16 12 26 1i2 


The number of day school teachers in the employ of the 
Board, their classification and distribution and the increase 
for the year ending June 29, 1906, are shown in the follow- 


ing table: 
Normal and Training School— Mor wee 
RreriiabeWepartinent. «0. ss. + I 
BREE CULOO at cotct ed stages oases ees aI 34 
ramimar-and Primary Schools.:..-. 47 = A860 
Ong Ss 5 4 A Ws ERE i ete ta le aon oie gr ea re IOI 
Be ee COIS ita. cocina e's os a 3 
Supervisors and special teachers...... II 21 
BRN ALM meee ACS Ben i Yo e tuc pias cM SO hoz 
Te OG Re ele ho aks tus tages wala os Fos, 2005 
1a Rop ile Bey OPUS Bg oo cra 2 57, 


Totals. 


7 
50 
907 
IOI 
3 
a2 


Telos 
1,046 


59 


In the following table the teachers are grouped according 


‘to their rank: 


Principals : 
REE leo CHODL. Male tne Moa. sara con Reet I 
| bg hk og 8 ean] Se AN BY} an 6) 8 Coa Oa Beat areal aR eg Cpa I 
ene Wan eeale h ules of AUNTS) ED VAs Yi ob rear er Meri Mega a 22 
Pemiter Ve SenOO Lente ixs fat wi Sr ieee as 17 
Beary ocuGOn Teindiclm aan te cota es 6 
TA 7. 
Normal and Training Schools: 
PCIE LS OTe TICLOOS. piste emo Sih gk sos ape 3s 6 
eNViodeland critic-teachersis.s <1. sim. sp ae's I2 
— 18 


*Three kindergarten directors not included. 
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High School: 
Heat assistantsinaletinn. ao neiet nar tlae be 4 
Plead p assistants, feraies urns aytacrei uae 3 
Heads: ot-depariments;Wale rc 9m. 2 secret aS 6 i 
Heads-@$ departments, ‘Temale. sv. Sane. z | 
ASSIStATNS ithe 22) eae caine ee ae eee 10 
Assistants \feimalenc no senate a sae aes 28 
E erst toy 
Vice-Principals : 
Grammar Schools ei. ace aes a eee 21 
Primarva choo... since een as are ne 46 
Head Assistants: 
Grammar mchocliast Green aoe eee 4 
Primatye SCO wrt ate ee Bort remnant ¢ ie: 
, aa 
First Assistants : 
Seventh sorade srr nies eek lee, ae eee 19 
HighthaGradestt* 500 i tin cas ea ee ~» 29 
Assistants : 
Primary and Grammar Schools............ 689 
Kindergarten Teachers: 
DI NECHOTS (ca ae tantet vio cdtavoreeean ek are ane een ae 52 
PXSSISTANLS Peta c.ccote ei tek Le ectien cee ene eae aan 53 
verve 
Clerks 2e3 3:5 iie. sey, «hy bovecis aig noe Re eae 6 
QUngraded »Schools Al. 20. a0 eke eee 3 
Supervisors and special teachers: 
Male: pots ye ght pai alin ete eee Re eae eae II 
Bemale os 05 fA sal ee eee 21 
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TERM OF SERVICE OF TEACHERS. 


In the following table the teachers of the city are grouped 
according to their total experience in teaching: 


Number who have been teaching I year or less...... 60 
eta en wect Tally Sr VOCALS o % siete «wees «Ga ute ose io 229 
Pepere PeIWeCtG aid) 1O, Veal SS... si vile snes ei ete a a as 298 
BriaDer SUCtWEEIL TO aN TIS SVGAUS wel ok efevia Wietele oh s 193 
PRU BCT ENCLW CCl Sal 2OSV CATS 5 cncci'e c's alg esis, we ease LI2e 
Number between 20 and 25 years........:........ g2 
Darepersperweell 25 and (30. Vealss eae eva ce was «ote 46 
UME LADeL Ween tO land AO) Years: (2.5 Gennes be oe 65 
REVEL EAOQIY CALE sata. cere eviews hse ees, isl 10 
Longest time by any one teacher...... 54 years, 6 months, 


Average time of experience of teachers, 11 years, 6 months. 


Of the 1105 regular teachers reported, 54 per cent. have 
been teaching one year or less; 20.7 per cent., more than 
-one and less than five years; 26.9 per cent., between five 
and ten years; 17.5 per cent., between ten and fifteen 
years; 10.2 per cent., between fifteen and twenty years; 
8.4 per cent., between twenty and twenty-five years, and 
10.9 per cent., over twenty-five years. 


In the following table the teachers of the city are grouped 
according to the length of time they have taught in this 
city : | 


Number who have taught in this city one year or 


TEENS edie aah Aa aie ary er «ar GER 135 
BeTRNIDEr DebWeCh LAN ShVCATS. ccs me tie sce he hoes oes 294 
Ma oteDELWeC LER At LOCALS (yt, 3.5. sok acres eketeee 204 
Number between 10 and 15 years........... Mp ane 130 
Pumuber-hetaveen-15 atid: 20 years. sixes eae ca he's 84 
Naumber between! 20/and 25 years... 5.0... se ee es 72 
mimiiner perwect25 and: 30 WVeALS. sss opts, se nies 35 
mumiaberbetween 20 dnd 40) years. ust. os sees oe yi 


DeRIOOT OV ET) AO ICATE DS. hihi ek aise Coie Stes 4 
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Longest time any one teacher has taught in this city, 44 years. 


AVGTAPC TIME Sere her cso oenteyis yee satel att Q years, 5 months. 


Of the 1105 regular teachers reported, 12.2 per cent. have 
taught one year or less in this city; 26.6 per cent., between 
one and five years; 26.6 per.cent., between five and ten 
years; 11.8 per cent., between ten and fifteen years; 7.6 per 
cent., between fifteen and twenty years; 6.5 per cent., be-— 
tween twenty and twenty-five years, and 8.7 Bos cent., over 
twenty-five years. 


THEAGHERS GRADUATION: 


‘Number of Newark city normal school graduates.. 672 
ae ONT ye tate normal schoolteraduatesa: O72 
“ © graduates from other normal schoolsS. 172 
Ae “collerese rad uateste aor eae eee 85 
“ “graduates from kindergarten training 
schools (notincluding Newark)s 2... .22 ha. wes 35 


Number not graduates of a college or professional 
training schools js *2. <4 ee Se ee 62 


Number of day-school teachers in the employ of 
the Board for the last five years: 


Males. Females. - Total. 
TQO2 Gari kee 2s, ae 66 817 883 
IQO3twiilke es ae ee Ce 68 851 QI9 
LQOAs SOR S Cree. ea tc ce ane 69 808 967 
TOS cote wo cote een eee NSPE 78 968 1,046 


LQOOs vchos atafatenet ool erties pa aie 80 1,025°7 “Wweigres 
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ENROLLMENT. 

Males. Females. Total. 

Day SCH OCIS mame ere 24,631 24,316 48,947 

Evening S@mools." 2. c77. 5,912 2,330 8,242 

SUMIMehOOvNCO see nk ome 4,592 4,924 9,516 

‘DOta awe: ce Pee Seles 31,570 66,705 
Playgrounds— 

(average daily attendance) 3,457 3,644 7,101 

Increaseningday schools ap surest ee eee 1,987 

ie SS eVenin SeSChoglStiprmis.. et renee 526 

y @ SUMMELESCHOOIS ae tunis eee g68 

‘Lotaleincrease ccc). ccseircce Ger ann eee a 3,481 


The following tables show the enrollment, attendance, 
etc., in the different day schools: | 
Per 


*Enroll- Average Average Cent. 
1905-1906. ment. Enroll- Attend- of 
ment. ance. gece 
Nostra 0 eetelratii no 

school—normal depart- 

Mente ek Aa) pies ei eae ies 120 107 103 96.4 
Fish Sschoblorse ate oie ere 1,590. 13493. + 1,400 aaee 
Grammar and Primary 

SChOG SRA eaten ee 30,492 33,810 31,5590). 92:8 
TKInderearten Se eer eae 7,335 ° 3,942) 3;529 somes 
Indtstrialmischoolns. sec. 160 112 100 «689.2 
Coloredvschootgee sa eee 198 132 113) <Shez 
Lineradedssehogls ee ane 46 55 52 94.5 

Lotalwteescoacme face rr *48,947 39,651 36,862 92.9 


* Pupils “received” from other schools during the year not 
included. 


¥ Kindergarten in Industrial School not included. 
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* Attendance of pupils over school age not 
; Normal School, 7,955; High School, 1,75714; total, 9,712%. 

+ Absence of pupils over school age not included in the above: 
{ Normal School, 303; High School, 227; total, 530. 
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ATTENDANCE STATISTICS IN DAYS. 
DAV SSC HOORS: 
Nari wie Se 
etua Ow- , a 
SCHOOL. Attendance. | ance, |Quarantine allowed cus Absence. 
State. 
Normal and Training— > arti Dees 

Normal Department__2_____. fLOQL tee fe ise, ae pep eres 1G 741714 
Saat Raat ar *266,783 | ____- 2921) 267,075%4| 416,347 
Mbington Avenue________.__.- Lue, ----- O44 eee 4 24614 
Abington Avenue Annex__-_-- Deiemmns joan Wenge Se basa Ml) ot este ’ io 
Stee ender Siroate ener 123 490 72% | 410 123,90514 6,760: 
SUP OO emi os on i 156,046 <« | ----- 418 156,464 10,085 
Meer. Street... gtr a 821 hang eee 

' Bergen Street Annex______-___ 40 | ----- | -------- 2 ; 
Bence Birenay wena Ser ee UB AY (as Re ees 771% 11255514 9,829 
maenet Street... BA 2 RRO ord yesh 189% 123,63014 8,013 
@eraden Street.:.2-----._____- 199,30842 | ----- Ac 201,0191%4| 15,390 
mentral Avenue____...._.--___ LPNS Perea 1,2321%4 182,733% 11,50514 
@eatiton Street... ...-_ ag Be 5 Sede bomen 2,464 296,721 24,736% 
mmestnit. Street... LOL, D4G4 1} 55 366 131,91214 931 
A ee yi Both pe emia BPE eae 21,483 3,572 
Commerce Street___-___-__-___ 1G DOG Beco ae 274 17,242 1,703%4 
Highteenth Avenue__-_-----_-- 226,32614 | ----- 1,2311% 227,558 19,093 
miizabeth Avenue________-____ 39;218%), ooo 215% 39,429 38,3534 

Bemrotr streets. 142 OSS ale 142 148,076 9,401% 
Fifteenth Avenue_..-------__- ACL a Cox 2 Ea 1,708 178,713 16,19014 
WO aa eek LOaae My Sen 74914 222,51914 ,669 
Seemnure Place 205,60414 | ----- 617 206,22114| 16,6011%4 
mMawkins Street_-....._....___ Re fer hind ip eon ores 266% 97,133%4 7,0731% 
Hawthorne Avenue____-______ Vy Gre ti Ua aces 274 78,075 ,060 
mumos Street. a 19 206. Sone 83 19,289 2,316 
Lafayette Street_.._._._________ 163,4338144 | ----- 1,195 164,6281%4| 14,36914 
mewrence Street.....___._____ Te oo Linea. eee 819 . ,700 6,673 
iiyinegston Street......-___._ Ba LOG poeetecrr soa: 515 86,670 8.14144 
SI ) ans a er 168,216) Ro) one 328 168,604 12,00714 
Monmouth Street-_.---__----- 209, 2460 fe Wr 2,831 212,079 16,790 
prrone street. 2 a2 ee SI, G10 eee 2,874 318,484 27,231 
Mor es treey 2 oo 208. O14 i ss 3,0021%4 301,016144) 18,276 
Normal and Training— 

Training Department______- Peete ti ae “ aot Mate sae 
North Seventh Street_________ ’ 2 | ----- ’ 2 B ; 2 
merece stroets = 137,32414 | ----- 322 137,646% 12.015% 
BRITA VENIC ee SCS eae ae 30 8,808 66014 
Peshine Avenue______..________ 20,200 a Ween 1 25,460 2,121 
Prospect Avenue___=________- 6.120 erie 60 6,186% 6,540 
Semcee Strect-.2- ot SO, 1101g See 28 36,1381%4 2,468 
moseville Avenue_..-_________ O08 RE beaeee 109% 73,7941%4 6,69114 
BEMETIETEVA VOT IG.) 193; 21626 st teee es 1,897 195,1138% 14,09814 
metres treeti. ee 2 se ee 8 122,781 14,7021, 

'South Bighth Street____.____- TOG 10216 Male 22814 196,331 12,6591% 
South Market Street__________ [Goo aie eee oes 81114 143,438314 11,3951 
South Sixteenth Street________ 89,6481%4 | _---_ 348% 89,992 5,721 © 
Bouth Tenth Street.__-~____.__ [GoOr amie ee 691 191,371 LI foo 
South Tenth Street Annex____ O Solchn iioean ect 4 ak 9,836. 74414 
MELT OGE os 69,71114 | __-__ 998 70,7091 6.131% 
Bammer sAvenue.__—__....____ 4,105 972 302% 124,40714 8,481 
memaner "Place... AG ASD SY ess ale 47 ,735 3,8238% 
BRESLAVONUG l=. ee L1G 44655 aa 33614 116,782% -8,765 
Thirteenth Avenue___.________ ZIG OL ik tee ae 646 ,657 14,4874 

mirit sorreets2_- 2 49,241%, | _____ 209% 49,451 4,286 
Seeeron Street....i......-____ 60.822 5S aileeoe ee 340 61,162 3,6341%4 

Washington Street____________ 164-2068 Ps yo 399 164,607 10,396 
Waverly Avenue..____________ 168 172 510% 168,682% 10,5438% 
Webster Street Training______ 69,1731%4 26 696 69,89514 6,243 

mv ickliffe Street_....._________ 49 S320 1. See 381 50,213 4.18414 
Mviliiam Street_.........._____ 29 GIG ve sien. 16614 29, 78214 110 
Academy Street Ungraded___ eS Te Ne Perks 8 3,2631%4 161144 
Commerce Street Ungraded___ 6.766167 bees 14 6,78014 409 

STR ee a OS Se a 7,049,855% 998 38,06344 7,088,417 533,55014 


included in the above: 
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SUMIMER SCHOOLS. 


(1905) 
SCHOOL. 


Peter ete hee ui taii. ahi. tng at ote 
| CST USEPA taf el cy OSE apt Hea ee ae as Fa 
AMM OC tie BLCEL tes ice ts Coe oy es 
aA AMET ILC eel, ee mee oie eee 
BEI MALC CHEN OA VETIU Cis hain, eto oie ties 
Ptecnt ho AVEUIUC... cesar a ck aes 
1 9te'g Pt ha EN Gaal RRR a a SES shear 
ileal age oleate Veo Sieh Alpi iden cae crane eae 
BEAR ATI SO PEL CO Lit. oo cres ede eet ea ak 
re UCIA SO TTeet: wor voteeita baer 
MECN ent Le Chee! ie esc eo lene ais 
REGU SIL CCL es ee uae Ae. 
Benge tithe NY CLI Get ats ore oe eats 
BRIT ERSLECCT ater Ce AcE ite ee 
Beat ier oifeet,.. 2 cota eee. 
SPriTreenth AVeNUe... 05. ewe ool 
RIT TO TES LL CCE. ro le roe aot lone: 


Attendance. 


3,057 
3,232 
3,900 
2,919 
7,420 
4,521 
3,950 
6,503% 
2,439% 
5,280% 
8,948 
5,794 
4,498 
2,829 
4,640 
33393 
3,594 


77,520 
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Absence. 


on 
444 
7709/2 
621 
1,549 72 
735 
884 
1,0621% 
445% 
879 
2,192) 
8814 
I,I71y% 
434% 
1,044% 
810 
363 


15,025% 


Total number of days allowed by State for appropria- 


tion of school funds: 


Dayascnools 255". ee eee eit oT. 
BATHE SSC HLOO) (Saige aoe ait cee cgi 


STATITTLET UGCHOO lS make tein oe re ies 


Tie ot Was eer nk nce 


Ca er 


WON SE eae 


bse evare, '@ 


sa t2 ee 


7,088,417 
104,835% 
77,5202 


7:270,773 
6,883,570 


387,20214 
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AGES OF PUPILS ENROLLED. 
AGE. Males. Females. 

No: bet-s4-andvys*yvears.ot-age,, “O245 34025 
f Bey 4.8 a 2 27 tee O01 

A PA in ay i 2,549 2,510 

‘5 ies enaercs i 2,704 2,587 

i See ae 2,705 . 2,669 

z porte Ek ‘i 2,447 2,403 

S HOY in SR ce 2,410 2,381 

fe Lipper wl 2 i 2;281-. 2;280 

i I Sean 3 ze 2,284 2,296 

SL See i tL ‘i 2,177 1,934 

ff Ate ols - 1,147 1,064 

Rit ete dy, eke 482 534 

z LO tee 7 + 2 eas 

e Ny Wowie itt a “ 103 167 

‘ Ray tree o 52 83 

pepe mrs) ayes, ity fla er A 
Number over 20 5 63 

24,031 


Percent. 
ie 
Total. ment. 
1,849 3.8 
4,188 8.5 
5,059 10.3 
5,291 10.8 
51374 10.9 
4,850 10. 
4,791 9.8 
4,579 9.3 
4,580 9.4 
4,III 84 
2°21 Tees 
LOL Gi e228 
522) are 
270. 6 
i foe 
625auee 
6S eet 


24,316 48,947 100. 


AVERAGE NUMBER PER CLASS, NOT INCLUD- 
ING THE KINDERGARTENS. 


Number 


Average 


pats) Stones! are 
Normal and Training— 

Training Department...... 10 304, 
Abington bAventiencantt «com: 7 264 
AlexandenuOrrect ae cee mee 15 622 
AMT SECT ESL vices We ce eas 19 782 
Bereentotreer. aoe cee: 22 906 
Bruce ptreets stan hence 15 557 
Burnet sStreeti.to. ees 17 637 


ance. 


285 
247 
593 
730 
853 
514 
597 


Average Pupils 
Attend- 


per 
Class. 


SCHOO 


Camden Street 
Central Avenue 
Charlton Street 
Chestnut Street 
Woloredsrr... 
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L. 


CLS OO) 6100 6.18) 0) O58 (OO 


Mommerce street. Foe See 
PACNLCeNtM AA VENUIC. 4. 0... 
Folezapet AVeNUe. fe. fev ece ais 


Elliot Street. . 


oeere rere eee ee @ 


Hamburg TlaCeren cha. Soha 
Pac tiince OTLOCL.. uence es ve 
Hawthorne Avenue......... 


James Street.. 


oe ere € Se 8 © Ofe © .0).6 


Pe aVE UO STOOL pica see) tees 


Miller Street... 


Monmouth Street........... 


Morton Street. 


O.® fal wee 861 80 646 8 OTe 


Pecnine A VENUC dos li te. 


Ridge Street.. 


Roseville Avenue........... 
Seventh Avenue. 6 Hk Gis. angen tt 


South Street.. 


6.6 80.0 @ 6.0 0 8 @ 016 


BOUL E IOUT ectr eet, 7.60. v- 
South Market Street........ 
South Sixteenth Street...... 
“ieidew “Meradah Pony e ol ea 


State Street... 


Number Average 
Enroll- 


fe) 

Classes. 
22 
25 
35 
19 


ment. 


984 
937 
1374 
703 
132 
33 
II51 
184 
730 
895 
1134 
1084 
491 
382 
97 


852. 


861 
1006 
1577 
1468 

73 

690 

22 

164 

368 

844 

628 
1016 

725 

45! 

971 

341 

652 

232 


233 


Average Pupils 
Attend- per 
ance. Class. 


919 45 
eye ays 
[272 36 
6500037 
113 26 
31 33 
1007 40 
LOT OA 
694 39 
824 43 
LOSOs wae a5 
1007 39 
455 4l 
350 = 42 
86 a2 
786 AI 
807 AI 
936 40 
1462 40 
1390 43 
680 AI 
633. 36 
113 30 
156 4I 
339 37 
794 SY) 
5038 35 
969 39 
OFS tameaS 
425 41 
913 40 
316 38 
613 38 


216 39 
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Number 
of 


Average 


Average Pupils 


SCHOOL. Enroll- Attend- per 
Classes. ment. ance. Class. 
SLISSEX A VCHUG Manle sts chy sloscets 160 599 559 37 
Webrteenth aay Cite ase aie ae 27. I102 1032 41 
Walnutyetreenca.csish. «cele: 7 230 219 32 
Washingtonmstneet a. «4.0 ZI Bread x 798 40 
Waverly Avenue..... Paya 19 834 790 44 
WieDStenimst beet mas euoa ater 10 330 205) cae 
Wickliffe streets meas ttn: 5 205 190 4I 
William @ptreet avon. 126 118 42 
Academy Street Ungraded... I 18 17 18 
Commerce Street Ungraded. 2 2) 35 19 
LOtAP es Seb ete Ne 822. 222122 O,260 40 
KINDERGARTENS. 
SCHOOL. Enrollment. Areetieee “hs tesa 
Normal and Training.... 109 58 50 
ADiNetOnsaAVenileu ern. in: O4 56 51 
Alexanders otreeta a. sa. 103 58 51 
ASITIAN ST CCT ik. (natn mre as 142 85 78 
Berrenmotrcelnies peat es 136 78 70 
Brite omreeturtag one 153 78 69 
PS LIcrety teeta eee es 98 49 47 
Watnideniatreetyeranae <1. 252 137 [22 
Wentralan venue sates tne. 130 70 62 
Gharitonet tects ie Eon 201 205 
GHestnublatitect one es 85 35 31 
GOmmence Sticet,minan stn. I25 64 58 
Kighteenth Avenue....... 254 12% I2I 
Elizabeth Avenue: ....... Ae: 38 35 
BEOb Strectu wee ain arcs 117 59 52 
Fifteenth Avenue.y.. 2... 213 113 100 
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SCHOOL. 


Mrankiitig scarce ee ae 
PA ATUL EL aCe ue yin ne 
Pl awikitissotreétsss fe oot. 
Hawthorne Avenue..... 
Hatliesenot leet. Ua Sune. 
Para VetLemotr eels -cnecins: 
Miller Streets)... ..2.0..% 
Monmouth Street....... 
Morton atreet yee. aes 
Newton Street......... 
North Seventh Street.... 
PIV ECW OLTERL vee ea sw os 


et eee Ceb tial vet tes. e 
Roseville Avenue....... 
Seventh Avenue........ 
Oi retLectinue ne eS 
south Eighth Street... .. 
South Market Street.... 
South Sixteenth Street... 
South Tenth Street..... 
SPTOu STPCOt aie ruemiiiers: cs 


Sussex Avenue......... 
Thirteenth Avenue..... 
Mpa it ntLeetey.rs tit ene. 
Washington Street...... 
WV AVEDA VENUG, cole. tis 
webster. ctreett ss f...5 
Wickliffe “Street... ...'.. 
WAIT Lee bene, . a. 66 


Enrollment 
158 
125 
IOI 
125 

28 
173 
138 
SE 


Average 
Enrollment. 


3,957 
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Average 
Attendance. 


78 
67 
50 
50 
I4 
67 
72 
150 


39543 
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MISCELLANEOUS STATISTICS. 


Number of days the schools were actually in 


SESSION GFF LOOR | LOOO. s see sete teenies 191% 
Total number of days present, all pupils...... 7,059,007 14 
Total number of days absent, all pupils....... 534,08014 
Average number of days present, all pupils..... 144 
Average number of days absent, all pupils...... IO 
Number of pupils who have been neither ab- 

sentunofstardy during iyeat. cn a. cee 896 
Totakenumber af ‘cases onmtardiness.:.:osegaen 26,321 
Average number of cases of tardiness per day 

for4,each ‘teacher \1a ee we ene eee .139 


2 — 
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*SOSSBIO 
pepeisug 


"Ud IBS1OpUlyT 


RR a te VE ie Boy aro kee NG eee Gove pin gees lacing Mewes tae sees ene at asvedveq 
-+-++lere leet leee ler. leg 12 [6s oo oe ON ae hint asuolOU] 
G90 93 1SG6'G SCE sICELEMLOde I LGLAL L8G. (OCP: LaleGh siteaia, a anc pile ies COGL “VSRIOAV 
G90‘9 |L0Z‘9 |S8F'S |\Sha‘F |F06'S |9G8‘T |FIS'T SPST SOT [oe 906L ‘eSRIOAV 
L9G'S |GZ6'S |SFS‘S |OTL'F |SLL‘°% |FIS'T |6Z8‘T |G8P'T 126 [°° We Ue RS ng, tte NTS 
GOT‘9 |LFT‘'9 |60G'S |6c2'F |LL8°S |SG8‘T ILPES‘T |6PS'T 1246 | BS Acari Pt eee 
6G0'9IS6U'9 ICL1E'G ISLS F1668:S 1866 LF iZS8'L 1c09 Lus6: 1. a5 See itty 
6LI'9 |LFS‘9 |GLO‘G \9ZF'F |S60'E |SS6T |S8E‘T |929°T |OOT | °°" Ca ieaee ee LS A 9' 
LGOT'O |LEZ‘9 |T89‘S |LEFF |OOT'S |8S66'T |9TFT |ZTL'T |OOT | °° °° te es 7s ATVN.AGOT 
686‘'G |LEZ‘9 |6GE'S |SGO'F |S6L‘S [E69'T |L90'T |60F'T |STT |” sa Melo coc ArenUuLe 
686 S-IT6L9.4L6¢ Gl090'F VFSL SC SOLE DALES L iCSP LGSLD ein ae gee setts Lequieoeqd 
GGO- 9S ILIS 9 GSP GS 1GES GES Ge 0GS Lk 199G LASOr Lk, Lbs twee oes) oe perenne "+ TOqUIoOAON 
660'9 |FLE‘9 |S9G‘°G |G6c‘F |916'% |TSS'T |G8e'T |SSST |STT | °°” a MS ore "5" *. T9qoO 
000‘9 |LEZ‘9 |TOS‘S |Foc'F |968'% |LE8‘T |C9S‘T |SPST [STE [oot roquiezdeg 

| ry nM R & Z 

Posse | Cle aan an ah hem lee 

a 2 5 5 g = P| 8 

; o > = wa a 

2 | 8 

Bilis: 

: 
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‘OOL 919°CP ‘OOL 1Z9'OF ‘OOT TI'S ‘OOL LEGCO Shane eae * [8JOL 
G 98 GS SOL v TST y OLT fa Seo DAD Glo uLL 
SOL PSo‘F 9°0T 064'F SOL 9GI'F PAs GOLF merece s Top Bs.1le Puls] 
av igs Lic 6'SL 00L*L 6'6T Z9S'L 9°06 4A birt Stans oo NT Seale POLE 
GFL G90°9 GFL G90°9 6ST TLO'9 POL GPO Shae eae are sere * PUuovds 
9 FT 10z°9 SFI G66 EGE 6EL'°G Err 98T'S pre teak mie re inet ed 14) (1 F 
OGL SSF'S G&L Sg¢°G af 699° PF ro SE SSO ee a eae See cana QyAnosy 
6'6 GhG PF 6 CLL S 68 S6E'E Gs PAINE te ones Pot te oe SS SAS 
$9 FOGG L’9 LOL‘S v9 SEG Geo O9G. Gaga hana ieee a ORES 
PT 9GS'T VP T6L‘T VP 999'°T GP PCG ee awe aoe ee "* YPUVAVIS 
b Be 3s FIST G§ LST Paes PLUT ee EA SS Regt Gn Camerata kee Mee: Uys 
9° i StS‘ T ME 68FT oe Zn Ze TOUT : : exec ple ©) '> ome "a6 ce USI 
GC Sort Gs LGL P GE v ORL ee eee ** [BULLION 
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Tele 2 Aele) 2 ele S EAele 2. 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL GRADUATES. 


SCHOOL. 


PC KANGCE MELLEL G ois. ccate 
oer Pen astreetc score st ag 
SUrneL rela oe tales 
Gentral, Avenue: 2... .... 
Chestnut Street......... 


Colored 


Piphicenth eA vente... s:. 
Peery LLECt sok wie os. 
Ey elk aU a hia Coke pege, Ae ele Mahara 
PeawiDUrow eh laGe.etrtr. aoc 
Pera eulCarntreeLaaiosa nc ct 


North Seventh Street... 


River treat oicimoce fs 
South Eighth Street..... 


South Market Street.... 
South Tenth Street...... 


Summer 


Total 


June 


Total 


Increase 


on bi Sy SEE yO. 6 CS O.\er' Oe O Bs -@) 0, 


—January, 1906.— —June, 1906.— : 
Girls. Boys. Girls. Boys. Total. 


9 4 8 4 25 
7. 8 12 15 42 
19 12 15 15 61 
13 il II 13 48 
7 5 7 ey 3 


i 


Qe MN OOD OF 2a Tt LOO 
GRADUATES, 1906. 
Girls. Boys. Total 
ees 254 201 455 
eer 303 281 584 
Bere 557 482 1,039 
Be 568 471 1,039 
Ske II 
eee II 


Decrease ..;..... 
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January. June. 
Average age of girls 
Sraduated ings semis. < I4 yrs. Q mo. 14 yrs. 8 mo. 
Average age of boys 
Staduatediyen.. co... 14, yrs.-I0.m0, = A4*yrseOstaa 
General average..... 14 yrs. 10 mo. 14 yrs. 9 mo. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL GRADUATION COMPARED. 


é g g Ee 22 eee 
eR tote ee roe 
YEAR. E : be 5 i 3 < 3s 
qe : Z sz Fee 5258 
: E : gE FE ghSS 
io) A me Aiae a Au 
FOO2 isc. 7,234 785 10.8 563 77, 728 
TOO3 cemetay. 7,938 850 10.7 616 shy Fad, 
TOO4 inte se 8,676 920 10.6 735 8.4 79.8 
TQOS ners 9,497 1,039 10.9 780 8.2 rast 
[OOOH eee IO,310" 1,020 10. 716 6.9 68.9 
NORMAL SCHOOL. 
‘Eotalvenrollm ents) 2 sates sate cance Sere ee 120 
Number received from High School, Feb. 1, 1906.... 10 
Average enrollments.c\. veo ae kh ene 107 
Average rattendance: sivas Pe Ta Ri ere: 103 
Number of graduates, 1906: 
January— | 
(Seneral ACOULSse fev ie aivaee ht eee eee ee 19 
June— 
Creneralteconrse actu ewes ei the eer ee 14 
Kindergarten and first-year course........ 8 
Windergatten! courses. etna, Leleteseie tes att 4 
Totalites Niece ieee eee a¥AG 


Total number of graduates since the organiza- 
tion? ofSthe ‘schools, sis ate ig hee te 1,046 
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NORMAL SCHOOL GRADUATES. 
JANUARY, 1906. 


GENERAL’ COURSE. 


E. Marcia Baldwin, Elsie R. Mawha, 
Charlotte E. Barton, Agnes C. M'cDermitt, 
Ada B. Bradley, Ruth B; Nye, 

C.. Ethel Decker, Mathilde M. Riehman, 
Anna M. Faughnan, Elizabeth Smith 

Ethel Fritts, Martha M. Storch, 
Clara H. Hagar, Anna A. Thomson, 
Louise Johnson, Helen Vreeland, 


Kathreen G. B. Maurus, Anna E, Walsh, 
Irene Wiener. 


JUNE, 1906. 


GENERAL COURSE. 


Mary M. Alden, Margaret D. Haines, 
Grace F. Baxter, Jane F. McDonald, 
Ella A. Benkert, Mary Mulligan, 
Hazel N. Botsford, Edna F. Nichols, 
Mary L. Denbigh, Mabel Richardson, 
Elsie Eichhorn, Helen Wallace, 
Alvia L. Eisele, Ella E. Williams. 


KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST YEAR COURSE. 


Isabelle Abeles, Mary E. Harrison, 
Clare W. G. Burgess, ~ Pearl E. Matter, 

Margaretta K. Fraser, Ethel B. Mulford, 
Elsa .D. A. Handel, Mabel W. Schmidt. 


KINDERGARTEN COURSE. 


Ruth M. Baker, Mattie B. Hunter, 
May Courter, Dorothy Schlesinger. 
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HIGH SCHOOL. 


The following table exhibits the number of pupils en- 
rolled in each grade of the High School during the past 


year: 

GRADE _ Males 
DENION Tee tere toes? 55 
J UNIOT Se7.e hee ee 85 
SECON SY Care 189 
Arsiy Cat savesins eae 540 

TE Ota leakages ets 869 


Per cent. 
of total 
enroll- In. De- 
Females ‘Total ment. crease. crease 
96) TSI 7 7 aes 
I 35 220 1 Ae 35 
244 433, 22.2 55 
608 1,148 58.8 21 
T,083 1,052, 1002.0 Bauer 


HIGH SCHOOL: GRADUATES: 
JANUARY, 1906. 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSE. 


Joseph A. Belott, 
Ruth E. Bines, 
William Glasberg, 
Luther H. Ketels, 
Mortimer Lowy, 
Benjamin Newman, 


Caroline J. Seiler, 
Lloyd) .stickles ea 
William R. Tuson, 
Mary E. Ward, 
Bertha H. Weinberg, 
Max H. Weinmann, 


Florence S. Wiss. 


GENERAL COURSE. 


Dorothy Edna Becker, 
John; Li, Becker, 
Florence E. Bennette, 
Byron Clayton, 

Susie Eberhardt, 
Laura K. Hayes, 
Jennie W. Horn, 
Rose R. Isralowits, 
Clarence S. Janifer, 
Franklin P. Lawrence, 


Katherine Mackenzie, 
Florence D. Macknet, 
Elsie L. Mink, 

Stephen E. Page, 
Mary L. Patterson, 
Grace D. Schmidt, 
Harold Sillcox, 
Rowland B. Stalter, 
William Denton Taylor, 
Belle C. Willard, 


Florence M. Winans. 
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ENGLISH COURSE. 


Anna S. Beyer. 


Arthur Schneider. 


MANUAL TRAINING COURSE. 
Alfred H. Henckel. 


COMMERCIAL COURSE. 


William G. Fisher, 
Edward W. Frase, 
Edward L. Hartmann, 


William Jelley, ° 
William Mitscher, 
Lena Rauh, 


Nellie J. Speedling. 


JUNE, 1906. 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY CLASS. 


Maurice Simon Avidan, 
Lisette Marie Begerow, 
David Bobker, 

Marjory Ross Cobb, 
Frederick Van Cleve Cole, 
Mabel Colmer, 

Wilfred Cook, 

Helen Celeste Cummiskey, 
Harry Davimos, 

Irene Kitchell Dimmick, 
Maude E. Emery, 
Guinevere Fennell, 
Joseph Fuerstman, 

Helen Haines, 

Harry Judson Hamblet, 
Elizabeth Hobbis Heeb, 
George Hepp, 

Gustav Herzberg, 

Arthur Feick Hinrichsen, 
Margaret Deborah Hopkins, 
Gertrude L. Landmesser, 
Edwin Thomas Leslie, 


Florence Lunn, 

Esther May Mac Nabb, 
Edith Morris, 

Reine Helene Newman, 
Abraham Oscar ‘Nisenson, 
Carl Ruehl Raquet, 
Kenneth Read, 

Raymond C. Riley, 

Walter Rinck, 

Helen Louise Robertson, 
Anna J. Robinson, 
Elizabeth Reid Sayre, 
Ruby Stanley, 

Harriet Hamlin Stonelake, 


_ Dorothy Tuttle, 


Katherine R. Van Sant, 
Emilie Merry Ward, 
David Weissman, 
Elizabeth Maud Willis, 
Lily May Willis, 
James Perry Wilson, 
Russell T. Wood. 
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GENERAL COURSE. 


Mary Ethel Allen, 

Helen Remsen Anthony, 

Harry Archie Augenblick, 

Lucia di L. Bagnulo, 

Elsie Benbrook, 

Katherine Isabelle Blauvelt, 

Viola Elizabeth Breunig, 

Madge E. Britton, 

Paul Gill Dennis, 

Effe May Ditmars, 

. Helen Grace Doherty, 

Margaret Hildagarde Dolan, 

Jeanette Valerie Eckert, 

Raymond Fairchild, 

Robert Sillcocks Furman, 

Helen Louise Gibson, — 

Florence Louise Graff, 

Matilda Luyster Hampton, 

Herbert. C. ' Holzwarth; 
RosewL, 


Howard Isherwood, 
Anna M. Jacobus, 
Norman Andrew Kemper, 
Elizabeth E. Lehlbach, 
Josephine F. Liedtke, 
Harold G. Michaelson, 
Lillie May Nash, 
Florence M. Nicol, 

Erma L. Phillippi, 
Thomas Porter Powell, 
Gertrude V. Reynolds, 
Augusta Belle Root, 
Charlotte M. Schreinert, 
Emma T. Seiler, 
Margaret Turton, 
Isabelle M. Tuttle, 
Florence F. Van Houten, 
Jessie M. Vincent, . 
Frances Woodruff Williams, 
Zoslofsky. 


ENGLISH .COURSE. 


Hazel Belle Baldwin, 


Daisy Irene Vogel. 


MANUAL TRAINING COURSE. 


Willard Squier. 


COMMERCIAL COURSE, 


Bessie M.. Book, 
George Born Chandless, 
Elmer Goldsmith, 
Rudolph F. Heiles, Jr., 
Leona Blanche Hofker, 


Eugene Johnson, 

Lester Adam _ Kraushaar, 
Louisa B. Mayr, 

Minnie E. Nicklas, 
Jacob Spiro, 


Harold Waters. ‘ 


rae | eee ST 
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Summary of graduates from the various courses: 


January. June. Males. Females. Total 
oulemeurerenanatorya.WOurse....o alae 4AS 2 £20m 7 
SOOT S eNOS SEEM ct cr ena ule vedons. ose 2 2 I 3 4 
Breer ae OLS Sec th it at, dave. soho” PI OC a 17. ah CeO 
Manual Training Course..... I I Bowiy a 2 
UOTE LCI AME OULSE” wali gt 0s. FEN TEMA Peles 

Otalaerr aa age cats, & AMER O TEES sci OO 4 OPAL 


Of the entire number of graduates, 123 were of the four 
years courses and 18 of the three years’ course. 


The total number graduated since 1862—forty-five 
years ago—has been 3,488,-an average of seventy-seven 
each year. 


AVERAGE AGE OF GRADUATES, 1906. 


Four Years’ Courses— Males. Females. 
Nie hehe hea fiche eer 18 yrs. U7 yrstnlemo; 
Nee ce tate 17-yts..9 ‘mos, 17. yrs.. LO. mos. 
Three Years’ Course— 
ATLL Venues LOL yGSie 7 INOS ah N70 VIS. 


aT se sere vara eto TZAVIS wih, WOS.e 17: VES. 


FICE ec HOOTro TALIS LICS. 


Number Per cent. 
who ———Total enrollment————\ Average Average of Attend- 
YEAR. entered. Males. Females. Total. Enrollment. Attendance. ance. 


Ri? ee BO e000. OOONs” 1475s: 1,124" 15040 © 992.5 
PAO POLOM MO54. 67 S50) 1.510 26/1, 110°. 21,030) )-93.3 
PUA fete 740847049. 287 0300 1,230) 1j100%! 93.6 
1905 .. 780 878 1,046 1,924 1,434 1,342 93.6 
PHOG ASI 7 IO BOO 1.0832) 11,952. 91,4038 * 1,400! 894-2 
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Number arte? Fel vine of pdr eae er Per cent. 
YEAR. Classes. Teachers. Courses. Course. Total. Graduates. 
LOO? eee 37 46 121 9 130 8.8 
TOOS Me eters 27 48 118 2 120 7.9 
TOO4 Sn, eae 38 48 93 13 100 6.4 
TOO5* eu are cere 45 54 104 25 129 6.7 
LOGO Rex tae. 45 55 123 18 141 We: 
SUMMER SCHOOLS. 
Number of pupils enrolled: 
IM ales aie its, sy secceay Onn antag tra leachate en ere tence 4,592 
Fremialégit. 3). c0ube> tau tee tes eeetaenen 4,924 
9,516 
Tncredse: ee eee ees ak pee abst te rar en 962 
Average. enrollmen trains eta eee eee 6,345 
Inereasecns®: sui Gere cart os» eueugtee boeken eae enna 175 
Average cattendantet news tinik 0) ue nie oe eee 5,495 
Tnerease ns itb ot hee aie Sone errs eke nen see eee e 327 
Perzcent® offattendancett 7) a nice te eee 86.6 
Increase. tg Shs tie Ea Wits rae, Sone ce 2.9 
Niumber*ofclassesi. 2 62 eo me ee ee 160 
Increases.s7..00 cdi nie ieee eee oe eee 7 
Number of teachers employed a2 ..22 55 a, oaneeeees 236 
Increase els 24 eee See teins Aes tee eae 12 


The following table shows the schools attended prior to 


entering summer schools: 


Public 

SCHOOL. School. 
IBGro en Osi reget s avepart ne yecee a ane 394 
Brucev Streeter Mice wns oS away cums 233 
Camdeti> Street se 7oceke Nek 2 oe ewunkere. 362 
Central A Venue, ak. Gi lha cherries 345 
Eighteenth 2A venues. ecm ees 687 
Fifteenth “Avenue: py sateiaetuaaies 365 


Private No 
School. School. 
16 32 
I0o 29 
48 33 
83 60 
4I 49 


24 34 
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Public Private No 


SCHOOL: School. School. School. 
BELATIN ITI wate c es ore be tot ch Ate Pitas oe 425 26 18 
BeveaTILUT IT Camp eA C cc. Co tat pea kay bce ce st « 561 180 28 
PPA RITSORCHEEGOU Ps, 5 lee se wie ale oie oh ici at 235 114 32 
PAW TED CCMmALICCE ons Saran esc Carat 50 8 a 
BLOninGii ne stieete rast ier ras: 746 34 67 
BIOL GMA LTE tii haw aie UAL iia. Like Pela ete 62 82 
IE WLOIMNG SO LLCEL. tye tars tunis foie Ae 555 26 88 
MeveutieANventieveys ore" ones cee: 555 2 22 
Dd STS oe i ie a ach 53 29 
SOUt Penitil; SLC eee tases eee: 402 45 22 
BaAIETee IIT AN VENUC.Fe patos leiicr« ce Sales 468 54 44 
PRE eLE SCVCOL aa iat a Santa a ctts 257 94 33 

EROEalat Aten iaree ee ae. Mateos gt. roe 7,804. 1,010 702 


The following exhibits the ages of children attending 
summer schools: Less : 


Ages. Males. Females. Total. 


No. between 4and 5 yearsofage. 234 236 470 
No. between 5 and Oyearsofage. 423 462 885 
No. between Gand 7 yearsofage. 548 sy) a yan o 
No. between 7 and 8 years ofage. 586 578. “1,164 
No. between 8 and 9g yearsofage. 5097 720s eel, 42 
No. between 9g and 10 years of age. 575 ay," care Sen Be 
No. between Io and I1 years of age. 563 663;.-31,226 
No. between I1 and 12 years of age. 422 443 865 
No. between 12 and 13 years of age. 390 nae 763 
No. between 13 and 14 years of age. 195 182 ne 
No. between 14 and 15 yearsofage. 48 49 Q7 
No. between 15 and 16 years of age. II 7 18 
No. between 16 and 17 years of age. ... I I 


ai eh Re ek eke ear Ee pF 4,592 4,924 9,516 
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STATISTICS “OF ° THE SUMMER] SCHOOL Sis paame 
SELB Ase BOL BONG EY Ios 


No. of No. of Average Average 
Year. Teachers. Classes. Enroliment. Enrollment. Attendance. 
TSO 2st cure ree cen ibs 106 6,472 4,627 3,600 
DOS eer theese eka anT (a) 132 8,073 5,162 4,958 
LOO ASE tit eer es cca ie 195 145 8,546 5,916 5,068 
gS TBs Sener thc aks cae Bane 224 153 8,548 6,170 5,168 
TSO 62 Cee see ake OO 160 9,516 6,345 5,495 


PLAYGROUNDS. 


Average 4 aye 

Daily Attendance. oo 

PLAYGROUND. SENET Gy eH Green bae R ee st 
Males. ema les? Total. as 

Branch Brook Park.. All Day. | 495 498 993 5 
East Side Park...... ‘s # | 4149 320 739 4 
West Side Park....... ee + | 783 Dol 1,314 4 
Bruce Streets .i).:..5-- Malina vod 2d 185 506 3 
Camden Street....... baie i 188 161 349 4 
Central Avenue...... feast és GO 129 182 2 
Highteenth Avenue...) ‘“ A 240 444 684 8 
Elizabeth Avenue....| ‘ iS 75 58 133 3 
Hawkins Street..... iy ey 116 190 306 3 
Lawrence Street..... of orga 90 96 186 3 
Morton Street...... rs im 412 536 948 8 
State «Streets: 0 902. ee HEA | 118 269 5 
Thirteenth Avenue...| “ “f rat 166 300 3 
Warren Street....... te ies 176 216 392 3 
TOLAINES ceter: eee 3,457 3,644 7,101 58 
ASOD Se aoe) eee ae 1,679 1,616 3,295 31 
Inerease.2: oy ae 1,778 2,028 3,806 27, 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


Number of pupils enrolled: 


NE) gees Vine A RA Gas ere pun. were ts 5,912 
Femiales:qscign a taian wane mee eae: RI, Fe 2,330 
8,242 
Incréase? it PR ace CR TE ee, ere 526 


Number of pupils enrolled in: 
Biementary | Schoolszie ov. scar eee, 5,089 
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Narkboa eid ctet viele RB Am shies nase oat atc 1,833 
PITA WIN OPaeCNOOU ne ote ee ee tke SR aeaat sey 720 
8,242 
Average enrollment: 
Peet Py ASCUOOIS. sian aunt erecta sz 2,910 
PTS CHLOOLSet een cosas CM eights ee tae, 1,007 
ITAW Woes COOOl. tan nek ito yah ota Sh 504 
Se Tera roe 
EGE E SORTER NE opel a Ai RA os Sb at at eae a RE 204 
Average attendance: = 
WD PTTIO HT Aine COOLS wc OM ache ceviens y icaiei es 2,383 
PIETERS CIN LS ne aoe at ae Re aces tig wera s eo 908 
Draw iio echou loa cis vs Sais. era 456 
35747 
PEER LA Scere ha eT eee aes oe ay wea NaI se 238 
Per cent. of attendance: 
PELOUICN Pater SClVIOlS inert, Vac tete gs ep eee 81.8 
Wee SCHOOLS he eka SMP Lik bs Dee eees 85. 
Drawing school........ aa oe 88.7 
83.6 
BSC BNE rr My aso ates sre Pare GAM PE ae) ae 1.6 
Number of teachers employed: 
Pleimeniratae pSCMO OSes ci, 8 cA vhs caeteaheecoe ss 122 
Blo DeSChOn owe cpet ene AERO Pa yet atcw tS fea: 58 
DOPE WAT SSCL Oi ig fers aati chal atv Pak tee Teed esl 12 
Supervisors and special teachers........ 14 
206 
| RSET STIR Rae seen ee ecg ee geet tae 16 
Stews Lies On vn ke VENINGy SCHOOLS. FOR 
be Eiras on Dee Docs He SS: 
Year. Mea chenemiits En iolon nto see magcitinene (aimed en derica va coendian bes 
Dae ere et, 126 5,606 3,267 2,608 79.8 
PACS ae Was te 140 6,444 3,648 2,935 80.4 
TOR nA 176 7,377 3,975 8,208 80.5 
ESOS Ro setae iy: 190 7,716 4,277 3,509 82. 
POUGI a eee 206 8,242 4,481 3,747 83.6 
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SCHOOL, 


Amount raised 
during the year. 


AMOUNT RECEIVED 
FROM THE STATE. 


During the 
year. 


Normal and Training .... 
Sri cheras 
Abington Avenue 
Alexander Street 
FADS esSLTeCU Ws sire ad ce ss ee 
Berven Street. <6. 3a. eis 
Irueer Street econ sis cvs ove ewe 
Burnet Street ...... 
Camden Street 
Central Avenue 
Charlton Street 
Chestnut Street 
Commerce Street 
Highteenth Avenue 
Elizabeth Avenue ....... 
Elliot Street .. 
Fifteenth Avenue 
LOSE STS Bre Le eae eae ee 
Hamburg Place 
Hawkins Street ......... 
Hawthorne Avenue 
Lafayette Street 
Lawrence Street ......... 
Livingston Street 
MATTOTES TL OCOU re cere sc cccvtisiere ns 
Monmouth Street 
Morton Street 
Newton Street ........... 
North Seventh Street . 

Oliver Street 
HaTEAAVCUUES. « 5)s'2 Biases ac 
Peshine Avenue 
Prospect Avenue 
Ridge Street .... 
Roseville Avenue 
Seventh Avenue ......... 
South Wighth Street...... 
South Market Street 
PrOtituastrectacon aes te 
South Tenth Street 
Summer Avenue 
Sussex Avenue .......... 
Thirteenth Avenue 
Walnut Street 
Warren Street 
Wickliffe Street ......... 
Washington Street 
Waverly Avenue ......... 
tWebster Street Training... 


Total 
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NUMBER OF VOLUMES. 


ee ro aes Pd Be 
WN) 
POU hea gto a e 
2 4 se} i a] ° a Lar} 
Cats} 23 > Oo 
ae BUC ae 5 
A, oa a a, 
$ 60 00 692 650 
130 00 2,660 SAP as Guerees 
40 00 120 75 
90 00 652 504 
40 00 66 120 
20 00 aS Piano fund. 
20 00 24 
100 00 827 740 
100 00 604 194 
210 00 606 400 
70 00 161 161 
60 00 eon 540 
60 00 50 
180 00 791 290 
100 00 277 437 
50 00 75 90 
80 00 158 150 
80 00 3 878 400 
130 00 501 825 
20 00 94 40 
30 ORs aed oe eet era are alateret sys Piano fund, 
60 00 401 175 
90 00 oa ee 
30 00 
150 00 635 413 
80 00 168 68 
70 00 985 700 
160 00 ps foe 
30 00 2 
150 00 5 1,015 
110 00 472 391 
70 00 131 100 
110 00 847 328 
20 00 42 40 
40 00 179 173 
50 00 181 140 
150 00 489 . 48 
20 00 263 155 
100 00 206 113 
70 00 400 239 
140 00 1,082 478 
20 00 169 92 
20 00 477 310 
160 00 408 150 
Lee at ahora i 
40 00 ¢ 133 110 
80 00 610 610 
30 00 106 199 
160 00 46 80 
$3,730 00 20,397 12,517 


Now a branch of the Free Public Library. 
Part of library was transferred to the Franklin School. 
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258 BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


SUMMARY OF WORK OF ATTENDANCE DEPART- 
MENT FROM SEPTEMBER, 1905, UNTIL 


JUNE 1906, INCLUSIVE. 


Whole number of children reported to attendance 
department : 
Truants reported by principals of public schools. 2,338 
Absentees reported by principals of public schools 8,301 
Non-attendants reported by principals of public 


ScHOOlS oly. cae Se eee ere age area 1,761 

Truants, etc., reported by principals of other 
SCHOO Ss Fy ON Oe colictres nated mitts Catetera sone Meret ane 858 
Truants, etc., reported by Police............ 46 
Truants, etc., reported through other sources.... 100 
Totaly pice Oto cee casein Grigor at ee ee eee 13,404 

Whole number of visits to schools: . 

Wasits)ito.,public. schools ter. aru ae. ait eee 6,060 
Visits: tosother ‘schools ie osc. ee ae 678 
"LOtal is, Sicha ce ana gts casera eee 6,738 


Whole number of visits to homes: 


On <accountcOR truancy sa. as eee en cena ee 2,720 
Onvaccountiopapsence sk win ie eee Sassy 10,335 
Onaccount ‘ofmonsattendances. a) acne erat 2,036 

Number of children found on the street and taken 
Nome tye eters i. Sree an eae ee ee ee 844 
Totals seit Rint ies eet wae ee 15,935 
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Whole number of children returned to school: 


meatuants returned to public school cs see ews 2,740 
Absentees returned to public school............ 8,014 
Non-attendants placed in school................ 1,760 
Truants, etc., returned to other schools........ 832 
Children found on the street and taken to school.. 849 

SOT NE y ut  loa Ma apa eg 14,185 


Whole number of transfer cards investigated.... 3,791 
Whole number of permits and badges issued to 


EWU Gene eS Lage cccireiaia ch coats lols’ a vote abet, bee 201 
Whole number of legal notices served.......... 1,052 
Whole number of parents summoned to police 

OLS Hes Got Hi is OAS ee SRE eee 238 


Whole number of parents prosecuted and con- 
TR ae elle Dec Xie tate SA ER ge ae 19 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS. 
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TABLE A. 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF SCHOOL HOUSES, 
SITES. AND SCHOOL FURNITURE. 
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NAME OF SCHOOL HOUSE. 


Value of 
Sites. 


Normal and Training 
Webster Street “ 

PAPO OCHOOLM ec tier 
Barnet: Street... ..: 
pstateeetreebiintts.2..s. 
Washington Street.... 
Colored 


Lawrence Street..... 
Commerce Street..... 
Chestnut Street...... 
Peat VeLLeeOLiGetae yc, 
South Eighth Street... 
Thirteenth Avenue.... 
TSTICG? OLLCEL het eke 
Alexander Street..... 
Richelieu Terrace.... 
Central Avenue...... 
Warren Street....... 
Wickliffe Street...... 
Summer Avenue..... 
Riligt otreet.<o... -. 
Ridge street ue. one 
Abington Avenue..... 
Summer Place....... 
Parker Street.......: 
Miller Street......... 
Elizabeth Avenue.... 
(thariion otteet. soo.) 
Peshine Avenue...... 
Prospect wAvenies. 2. 
Park Avenue........ 
Oliver strect 2... . 


$ 25,000 
25,000 
85,000 
36,000 
10,000 
39,000 
15,000 
45,000 

8,000 
25,000 
10,000 
10,000 
27, 600 
12,500 
43,700 
10,000 

8,800 

7,800 
17,400 
13,000 

6,000 
10,000 


13,600 |. 


4,800 
4,500 
3,500 
18,000 
10,000 
15,000 
12,600 
5,500 
700 
800 
10,000 


Building and 


Furniture. Total 
$ 48,0001 $ 73,000 
25,000 30,000 
230,000 315,000 
176,000 212,000 
19,000 29,000 
76,000 115,000 
18,000 33.000 
95,000 140, 000 
60,000 68,000 
45,000 70,000 
14,500 24,500 
51,000 61,000 
53,000 80,600 
144,000 156,500 
163,000; 206,700 
50,000 60,000 
62, 000 70,800 
coe eee 7,800 
74,000 91,400 
26,000 39.000 
10,000 16,000 
48,000 58,000 
100,000 113,600 
3,000 9,800 
83,500 88,000 
31,500 35.000 
Set, Aoi 18,000 
58, 000 68,000 
12,800 27,800 
99,600 112,200 
5,500 11,000 
3,300 4,000 
2,500 3,300 
70,000 80,000 
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TA BILW A—Comtinued. 


NAME OF SCHOOL HOUSE. 


Southwotreet santo te 
Walnut Street....... 
PANO tTLeCt Nee ake: 
North Seventh Street. 
Roseville Avenue..... 
Sussex Avenue...... 
South Market Street. . 
Hambur cet lace.) Leas 
Hawkins Street...... 
South Tenth Street... 
Camden Street........ 
Waverly Avenue..... 
Fifteenth Avenue.... 
Hawthorne Avenue... 
South 16th Street.... 
AVOUPAVENIE? > oe 
Fourteenth Avenue... 
Newton Street....... 
Eighteenth Avenue.... 
Berceneaticcts eee 
Belmont Avenue..... 


Commercial and Man- 
ual Training High.. 
High School 
(Southern Section) . 
High School 
(Eastern Section) 
Marshall St. (Shop) 


Value of Building and 

Sites. Furniture. Total. 
$ 8,500] $ 51,000' $ 59,500 
8,000 7,000. 15,000 
7,200 29,000 62,200 
7,900 59,000 62,500 
6,000 30,500 36,500 
18, 000 93,000 71,000 
10,500 58,000 68,500 
19,000 170,000 189,000 
5,000 53,000. 58,000 
6,000 45,000 91,000 
14,000 59,000 73,000 
9,000 50,000. 59,000 
5,400 54,000 59,400 
6,600 32,000 38,600 
10,800 43,000 53,800 
9,000 184,000 143,000 
10,000 83,000 93,000 
10,000 77,000 87,000 
7,000 60,000 67,000 
14,000 63,000 77,000 
27,000} 136,000 163,000 
20,400 145,000 165,400 
21,500 63,500 85,000 
G2 DOOM ees ineres ts 62,500 
40. OOO Was 2 enane 40,000 
Af 000) eee 43,000 
10,000 5,000 15,000 
$ 1,004,700 |$ 3,541,200 $4,545,900 
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TABLE B. 
REPAIRS 
‘ Extraor- Whole 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS. PReeRite ie pr oaes 
Normal-andi*T raining... id? OOH eine $1,517 41 
DEM OCKEI Stas. cara nce er sataey enya ANOLE BO ee Rae aa base ge 
POV OCILSiseihe em cats, t nals EW sy She Mises eer seenewene 
ParaiinerinterioriewallSta, <tc 6. TORRE D tint ee coe 
New flagging and relaying.| ...... PDP tal iu eckieee in ratte 

POV OTINOsS (CATIA PIPES saan tere tran Moa IRs een eera 
Reet LT Cel ister ccte. > rs 206 41 Bes 499 81 
Pointing up exterior walls.|....... TAS si cite oe eras 
Painting interior wood work|....... LE OU te oe -o a eis 
LUNG EY 2 Seapine ne rn ae S34 ete 2,501 44 

Painting assembly room 

walls and interior wood- 

URES RE a OC Fa OG 6000 Sims ee 
Repairing roof, gutters and 

MAN C Tease ae co reis les eel vg! ate ots AS SOU aera ersher « 
Installing ventilator deflect- 

“LSE 7 | SOSA SRS reteae ak  rali B EGAN TO aie eerie eters 
Painting exterior wood- 

ATLAS ape Cs AOR ere aie kp aie ee 96 DOM eee es 
PATLCial wStONe “PAVING. lic 4 sen es LO ORR Uinta es 
Overhauling electrical work|....... ALLO Slew. Airis So ont 

Boerne ee tee Wi. EN so, A cA. Cena ts 148 35 
Pe MECOUR LOOTS. cates kk eis «oe bl Oe 8 A ct 
Perm pOLal yr water diatn: «2 iss. nes LOND Aa te nee a 

PATO Me OLLCe Ts Lah Seno ok, BOLUOu eeeteet 1,094 92 
PNG We OOLS ie roid: fe Lose a aestereeece « AW: iB Be ee pid 
STS 1G aL) GN) de Gee eee a ea nee Py VU i aes 
TRON ITO EM AO OTTO 2. soe ee eee wits RO RRO Las lene eeest ers: 
Drew mCUANUCHCTS os ooo curs tet ye ED He ON EON oly, So tbe! 
Painting interior wood- 

RR RDS i Set ipa preg wk Hae ar ph aP OULD fee tae a 
VEN sh CO hel h gent Oh ea is aie eA aia 2 33 
WiasMnotOnstreetol. s,s. ROL Ot foe ee as 1,306 30 

PA REGIMES Le SLCDS oo. cs inter eipte hue OLU0 elites fe are 
RSE eMC Nth ok. o) oon abel + secre. OULD DS ca oar ser a 
MetalewindOw «strips... . |. aa SLUM ela aes Bee 
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TABLE B-Continued. 
; Extraor- Whole 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS. reapalie pine Baer yo: 
Colored ine Ming aera $256 12 eons $825 90 
Gas sfittinevand fixtures | ges 351,78: 2 eee 
Painting exterior wood- 
WOLK ang stences 57 evan smn ae en 218 OO mee eee 
Mortonsstreet. aca, see conte 57 OOH eae 6,131 92 
Electric wiring and fixtures|....... 2,493.75 125, eee 
Repairing roof and leaders}....... 367 42 (lo eee 
Painting interior walls and 

WOOd WOLkK? Pics ioe coe. Nar eran 1,777 001 Fe 
Enlarging class room win- 

COWS sa bsg rete kas toe tan eta inet cee ge 500.0051). eee 
SNOW UALS este dete Gree ee ee 297 00 een 
New-swashisbasinviic sea 125°82:)-) Ae 

Willian treetaweren sec. ae 30 30 

Monmouth treet sete. 400 64]... «...) 2/080148 
New: floors aia hese ene sta tae 173°26\" ee 
New boOK Cases a4 teem eee ae 56:07 2S eee 
Enlarging class room win- 

LOWS Be oe aecek i Glee Aces Uae arene 500 00%) taba 
KURWAVSu TOL etOlletin em munities 274.63) See 
Painting finterior= walls taycsheee sme 520 00 |. eee 
Paintitip 2ouetscm cesar viene 56°60) .) eee 
Relayine Haroingy gee ett on ee 49°38 cs: eee 

sa Wien Cea tkeee a minad eee ere 144.6 4 lear Hvar 784 38 
Nw -afloors sytiaeine tates mee 147 36) t5\ee eee 
New leader mete tare ec pete Cea 39°38. ih. 
Painting interior walls, 

woodwork and _ bronzing 

TACIATOTS pies sa Re eee TIEN fee ten 453 00°) o.. \ ieee 

Clonlmercemsotreeter atresia ois 90 Oost ams oe 421 66 
New? floorsssta ll venir cosa ltves mate $31.63-| ©. See 

Chestnut {street ae sone QRSiOD pins ane 5,302 45 
Painting jrooiss s/s tie Aisa hee 75: ORs ee 
New flagging and relaying.|....... 16°23). eee 
New = Watereraain nto) tee tena 164-75 <2 % ae 
New? toilets sence eto ron tienen 4.176'401 50 ah hee 
New stormy sheds 0 ft slauees cre 86. aa aes 


@ OF .8 Dye. 68s ws 
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TABLE B-Comntinued 
: Extraor- Whole 
SERGE BUILDINGS. ene ecinaiy Poet 
Hafavetlee treet err cccteee. S207 0 Geli ro soe $3,021 09 
PN WemtLOOTS cl erat haes a No Petia yee Pe Ce OU ci yee ene, 
Extending drinking troughs}....... OUP UO s race nt 
New wash basin and sinks|....... LTO Oe ieken nes § 
Painting interior and ex- 
terior of portable build- 
TLL PIR aaa ie RC ys stiitavic [ion «peer Lav areticns aele 
Installing gas and fixtures 
Tir DOrta ple mDUT GING be cnh ets ave, ? Gal Dieta aed Fae 
Moving portable building.| ...... DAO A Ouse etary 
PTI AECL erg gener Mra Meant: GOMOO Aix soe 
New flagging and relaying.|....... BRA Ba eke ee Pac het 
Pe Wee WIDUOW Site ure ake iia aoe. ADAsO0 ME wee = 
PMATE ET OO Loni, os Riots Spee a LSS O00 eee ee. 
Pedmiine intemote wallses o iea ke... SA OSC) ily ee eee 
CAMEL GLIG Git tert Pn) geese ATS os aed cn OT ee ae 
PANS OTe NE We OlelSaie sn cela cstel ote lone MASAAG eon pee / 
DOLE MICE mo tTeCty agi cs: AD te OSs nee e ee veces 858 48 
PVORVSTIOOLS errr a ae oo cies | bie Wrare SROAOC Het eS 
Grading and: paving Vyatd 8 lis.0). nee. 209 40 
PATUINCIA SCO MEW Alice hs) cak liye a tate ets DOOM pee eee 
Thirteenth Avenue......... 133 53 Sei SOL): 
Enlarging gas pipes......].++++-. Dal Pic ante be one 
PRCDAITIN OM TOOL eat. de are ete eh erent LGA Ge pre ct a 
Erica otrect wees el eee: 20 os Orange hs 5,261 2 
Finishing assembly room..|------- FSO Me inlets cay Ne 
Repairing roof and leaders.|....... LOSES tant Ae 
Pilexander treet ick. ease BEG Walesa les oe 5,444 64 
PATS RORUINNEY ie es al sete eee, = GL DOW PR. ret, 
Painting interior walls and 
Gvetelabi ela sed to 2p Gah anee Suite ial RueaCa Seen BUDO Sei aoe 
Changing surface drains...]....-.. UP CUS ORE aoe 
Moving portable buildings.|....... AT Dib vineceet cass ane 
New leaders and repairing.|....... IAB: 20 etree ae, 
PATTUICIA SEOLIO Walk ve Bye seccvetles obese ve). ATOR Gera ar Sania cea 
IN GIetOLCEe av. wo! Zocs lena setae ucke sce e = aT Tete i ty wal age ean Asc 
Central Aventies once... SLOG Vea sek 2,222 O1 
PNW COMIN DS A ie, tee a seins he! Dee S Gunes. 
IMG WellOOrs tht. se.< Mo cence: LS eARhe 91 87 
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BoaARD OF EDUCATION. 


"TA BILHBe B-—Continiuiurzed. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Relaying flagging......... 
Painting interior walls and 
WOOGWOrK Meri. saree 
Watren- street rset 
NeéeWiHOOtS nt ote 
Painting Coutts. a2 ep aie 
New teachers’ toilet...... 
Extending sutinal i. ose: 
WicklitesStreetetase neers 
Summer Avenue........... 
New? cotirte feors hesn 
Painting interior walls.... 
Painting exterior wood- 
WOrkeds eH ee un cane: 
WNewotorletsiee acer me eee 
EtliobeS treet hese aoe oe 


Ordinary 
Repairs. 


oeeeeee 


oeceee 


ee ee ee @ 
eoeceeeee 
coeeee*e 


S18) 6 +: ®) OL Be 


eoecee eee 


New irunwayacere on ek Re 


Pittingsip: kitchen 2. ee 
Ridsemotrectprr icin woe ee 
AbDineton Avenues at eu 

Artificial stone walk...... 

Painting exterior wood- 

work 


Artificial stone walk and 
CLIVEW AY cm sesune Pennie Ut Mee 
Miller, Streeters ts nent 
New drinking troughs..... 
Painting interior walls.... 


New ilead@rs' 4h ii en tae 


New -flagsing te yong! 
Painting interior walls...... 
News ceilings eae ee 
New inyaterimain: ibe 
New teachers’ toilets..... 
Toilet in basement..-....'. 


ceoe0o90ee¢ees 


eoeo3eee 


o-2 eo) '@ @ 9 «6 


ee ee © & 


eee eo ee 


eevee ee 


Extraor- 
dinary 
Repairs. 


Whole 
Amount 
Expended. 


310 80 
LEO 


a” 8 ye" 6s 6 Ves 04.6 


oeeeee 


© 6. oe '8- 8 © (6 (6 


80) (0) W.e (eo) em 


os, &,.09 ove “eh eune 


ee © © @ Ge » @ 


© © 07.0) ©..6a0, One 


¢ @ 6D a". 0s ale 


ete © 6.95 616 iene 


3S @ oe e eleen ete 


*eeee 


eoeereer eee 


“eee eeeee 


eee er ee eo oe 


oeee ee eee 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


TABIL_WBE B-Continuued. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Charlton Street 
BC WNRRSA EL a Totten od Yalore sty Rte < Pons 
Repairing roof and leaders 
Painting cornice and screens 
Painting interior walls and 

woodwork 
Laying artificial stone and 
yard drain 
NewWemstortia sheds... 2. ; 
Repairing iron fence 

Peshine Avenue.|.......,..- 
Repairing roof and leaders 
QI IO A TOO bs sete divers «it~ 
Painting plaster walls 

PCOS DECUMAVCNUC o9 te uatuereen 
New window screens..... 
Pointing up exterior walls. 
Painting exterior wood- 

work 


DOs © 40) 6.9. .O76' 0 © 6. 8e0° ¢ 


eee ee 


Painting exterior wood- 


work 


@ oe ¢ @.¢ ¢ 6 © @ ee @ p «6 


Building coal bin 
Repairing fence 
Sy vet mem Leche te. )38 a 0 ts 
INGRT LL eS OO tir ais. sueice se 
Painting and repairing roof 
Pointing up exterior walls. 
Painting interior walls.... 
Relaying flagging 
South Street 


oy a! 6 @) 656.0 te 


oy bs 6 CO) 'e Ve Se 


Painting interior walls and 
WHOL WOT Kairie sa sue foe ay 
MHOWERD HATS ts ..o. ne ails 
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Ordinary 
Repairs. 


an ‘e) 8; "e608 
oe eee @ 


& 80 0 6; 3 6 


@ 6 @ 0 6.8. 6 
ee ee) 


oO OF.0) 4% Yee 


eee ee ee 


eeeee 
eeeeee 
oe e+e @ @ 


eeeceeee 
«@eecese 
¢ G0 e616 © 
* eel elie a) es 


eeoeoeeev 


Extraor- 
dinary 
Repairs. 


Whole 
Amount 
Expended. 


$2,634 96 


@emeye5 .0'fe oF 6 2'5, 


CLOG Oe er Oe 56 


0, © Seve} ee 


ee ee 


eeceovev-w3ee0ee9e 


eecoeeeeeee 


oe je).0) 2a © ere 


eeceeerveee 


ole 6 ee eg ey ene. 
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BoARD OF EDUCATION. 


TABLHE B-—Comntimnirzed, 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


New toilets: iaicnt ater 
Paintineitroots, wee eu 
Repairing roof and leaders 
Walnitwotreet na. ser nein ae 
Painting interior walls.... 
Gas Sfixtiices vent Men nee 
Artificial stone: works. 25s. 


Painting interior walls.... 
Pointing up exterior walls. 
Painting and repairing roof 
Enclosing teachers’ toilets. 
North’ Seventh, street... :.7- 


aAndvardivc ones eae oes 
Painting interior walls.... 
Pointing up exterior walls. 

» Relaying facoinow se 
RosevillesA veniietnen oe 
Painting interior walls.... 
Nason OTK sive om teen 
Electrical workwear sone. oe 
StSSexMA VEN Meta nines 
Painting interior wood- 
WOTKARS Of ot Welk ence star ae 
Painting interior walls.... 
New flagging and relaying. 
ING We TENCE. Giese tue arate 


South Market Street........ . 


Pointing up exterior walls. 
Repairing roof and leaders 
BaintingsOO rs ek eee eee 
Painting interior walls and 
woodwortkiviadse Gana 
Hambtirove laces sitet a 
News foorsss tent pascanere 


Ordinary 
Repairs. 


eeeeoeee 


0, 6106 e298 
see eee 6 


oeoeee ee 


a ase 18 lee 
sees eee 
oe eee 

oe ee eee 


see eevee 
oe 8 8 @ « 
“es ee @ @ @ 


cee ec ee 
+o © “pe” 86 


eo ese" 6 6 fee 
eoe7eese 
Cort ak Val we kat Wea 


oes eee @ « 

oer ee @ 
eevee ee 
a 16 O86 (0) 16 ne 


4 © e@ © © @ @ 


ore ee ee 


Extraor- 
dinary 
Repairs. 


Whole 
Amount 
Expended. 


$368 25 
220 00 


oes eee eo @ 


229 00 


oee ev ee ee 


¢ €7 6 @.6. 0 18,056 


eoveereeeee 


oeeeee se 8 @ 


see eee es ee 


6. @ @(¢ 634 67 eee 


6 6 * ©) 0) eee 


ere 6 @ e818 


2. @ © @ © © @ © 


oe 8 6 .6.¢@ 67 0. @) Ss 


e@ ¢.0 6 ee 258) 8 


. 2 @ @ @ €)e ow 


PLAWRITISoOLEeCelS eure uk es 


South Tenth Street......... 


South Tenth Street Annex.. 
amide iottreet.. .%. esos: le. 


Waverly Avenue 
PRUE TOOT tones eer ae 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


TABI B B-Comtimnmnuwued. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Repairing roof and leader 
Pitti pp KItChen te oasis 


New flagging and relaying. 
Pe ELOOL Stet Sa tenes td 
Painting interior walls and 

woodwork 


0,040. le ey 6, | 8 eo oi be ve. 


Painting interior walls and 

woodwork 
Pointing up exterior walls. 
Retavitie Tag oine oi ae 
leateor pit in vardy... a. 
New sewer and connecting 

oC he CRS ER BIR mo eae ape 


eee 8 © © © © © ew 


Artificial stone walk...... ' 


BU WVECELUTIO SU seer rot eae. eh, 
New leaders 


o°:x@ @. eo erg 16 @ ee « 


De WERIGHCC urs) osu r es. 
New metal ceiling. ....... 
Painting interior walls and 

MEOOUWOLKe alien mae 3 
lets 


Weed Oe On ee 6 6.0et 0 cee POS Ve ne 


Cele) a 6) af io 6) ww, <2 


Painting plaster walls..... 
Rebronzing steam coils.... 
RUE UALS coe Aik 
Grading and relaying flag- 

ging 
DISWeLONUEES “aramid cheek acs 


SETS 1's 0” C16» 6 ee) oO. Be 'S: 6.6, *s: 


Ordinary 
Repairs. 


Extraor- 
dinary 
Repairs. 


S00 @ ier e ¢ © 


oeeeese 


eer ee-s 


eee ec © @ 
a 
S78 6 \@ @. oa 


“eeefe 
29 © ‘e:je76) 6 
“ses © @ @ 


/ e © © © © 


see © @ © 
eee ee 2 


553 00 


136 15 


e © oe « the ee 


063 00 
195 00 
45 26 
75 50 


se © © © © © 


1,022 00 


70 00 
297 00 
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Whole 
Amount 
Expended. 


ofr © © eo we we we 


O:.-0 GOL Gh 6.0 16 


EL Che 6 OF 6 ce 6 
* ea eo eres wee 


ore, 6 ‘eal epece. 


_ eee ee es © @ 
oe eee ee wo @ 
© @e-e e¢eeeee 


oer eee eve 


oe eo © we we we ow 
O140'0, 6.6) 6 ‘ay 0, 8 
eeee ee © @ » 


P16) Ole Oe Le Ke.7 8 


5 60 


© -@ <8) .04e: 8 e366 


ee @ es 
ws 6 '¢ oe # ee 6 


eer evr eo e © 


©) 6h ene 
oer ee e+ @ © # 
ae eee 6 @ 


272 BoaRD OF EDUCATION. 
TABLE B-Continued, 
Ordina Extraor- Whole 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS. Repaine. ee ane 
Fifteenth Avenue........... 3 529 Sil ce serene tet $2,880 04 
Newicetlings ira. sain cancel ative oaks $483.33. |" 2 ae 
Newileaders aia ee tate colic re 302 20 i) cau 
Repairing oroo te tet a ce ae 165:°88. | ees 
Painting interior walls and 

WOOdWOLK 4 ..2au os tenes dia eee var 66% 00) tee 
Pointing up brick and re- 

Setting Stoner work. Soc true ees 401-80: |.) ees 
New toilets =o 50 ere er ee eee 70. 50° |. yaaa 
Alberene partitions in tot- 

lets iy Gi Sevn er ee otter Seamer 456 35.) Aes Seer 

Hawthorne Avenue......... 60: Oleic ere 1,060 42 
Painting exterior wood- 

WOT Lo EN serrate teed ser baa ees emer te 127002 | sae 
Painting interior walls and 

WOOd WOrk morte Pas Gl ee ete 126 ‘00 oe 
Newscleans outepitss ce. alae cee 165 50 | . se. ee 
New:drinkine trotigiig ea) cists. 18°00 2 ee 
Newestence caysy- sycamore tenes 333-70 0 bo eee 
Moving portable building.| ...... 169°25 “\. 0 ete 

POULH EOI x teenie treet. mame VOLUN) Bates ale ner 536 01 
Alberene partitions in toi- 

lets Psat elas uted heen eee at 220 00) }. 0. See 

New flagging and relaying.|..-.... 176.94.) ae 
Fourteenth Avenue:........ Date UES cecal Be Ee § 29 54 
Avon PAvyentiemotre. cerinies. BL 03 See en: 81 08 
Newton .Streety 5%. gare ee BAD 30 wee ee 553 08 

NG Wit HOOTS teres eer eee nite Banton epee 207.78 |. 5. eee 
Kighteenth Avenue... 2 4. OO ODM eer naan 1,880 18 

Newiitloors teeters tauren, aateheteiaas 649-70"). 

Painting interior walls and 

WOOd WOLKE Tr gx hele 5 Palko 679 50.) <4 pee 
New flagging and relaying.|....... L491) og eee 
Newaceilinosiitsne 2 cater ratie anus 107. OF 4.0 eee 

Livingston) otreetiae +. ae 13°40 2b es 13 45 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


"TA BIB B—-—Cortimiuirzed. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


errata treet y cok: 4, Sabees 
Painting interior walls and 
woodwork 


PpeTOeIsOLCeCtANTINGK .seuiies. 
Painting and papering walls 
Removing chimney....... 


New water. service... es: 
PIG WA OLOCLS ares a serctee. 


Belmonte sn Venue.) oe. 
PUCCITICAICWOLK co eee 
IN GROTOHCe Cac ath see GA 


Franklin 
mittino wp. kitchens 4k. 
PN emeileOnCey i. ho as 


Artificial stone paving..... 
Repairing roof and leaders 
Painting corridor walls and 

OUI LESAN Serra y oa yion gn aie tha foes 
Cementing exterior walls... 


Academy Street Ungraded.. 


RO WATIO Cece id, sea ee cede, 
New fittings and fixtures... 


Ordinary 
Repairs. 


O96, See oe 


eeveeee @ 
»>ee ec ee 


CO ee De ore | 


oe ee © © © 
“22 © © © 6 


oe ee @ @ 6 


ceooneee 


at. @ S00'@ 
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Extraor- Whole 
dinary Amount 
Repairs. Expended. 
A ae eee $1,846 90 
Te620:00%b ee ten 
RES 5 eb 
pal OD A hohe tera tas moms 
E0253. hanes ns 
POLIO). ant saat Ro 
AD a Ook eerie aren 
er ata 312 56 
GSD ATS or tine Fer, 
LONG LON, ee seers: 
SNEED AS Fal 421 43 
15 73 
Sor Oe lease. bast: 
ahaha Oe 1,775 60 
TL SOleaa lint ead meece nt 
Oy DeLee arm 
UO Lee tiie Mabe oka Se 
ETAT ed baht ee moma 
TOO AO cts eee er ewe 
6 dd 
rah. Vea 161 48 
As Len ee orth fete 


274 BoArD OF EDUCATION. 
SpA BIZ: 
FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS. Sineiell qaunaey Total. 
Normal] and Training ...... SLL bia eee $709 82 
New: furnitire ss. <2) ood egies $594: 25. ocean 
Webster Street. coe SY Oy go Carty te 88 57 
New furniture. 2. <2 0. eerie ae aes HS re Bit ree Snes a 
Nee Diego are Rip ay? Cepenees rh DOR OG Hh arene 1,556 81 
Newyfiimmiture: .) ee aenry QOL 60. cee ee 
Hleetricwwikine : 4, hae ne eee: 10821 209) epee 
Burnet ps trectepiy scree LOPS2 2s eee 575 72 
New, furnitures skh noes ee aoe 46850 kee 
Staterotree tins cies. eee 64 66 nas 118 06 
New turniture ce eee oes 5374004 8 ee 
James Streets. 7).. ater OD tO sd eee 111 48 
Newt: firmiturety if cece ares 46.05" Pe ee 
Washineton street ia eas O90. 3 Lakes rma 658 36 
New? turnitur@s.s. nares ala tae 80.05. eee 
Coloréd icy Geek ios ee 21 23 ce 54 28 
Newrvitirnituress, feu, wee gee ce, 33°05 <i) ).= tee 
Morton Streets io tiene POTORAe went 957 45 
Newco ftirniture stot nn wee eee 819.900) a eee 
Williainestreetiee ss aeenceae G90 ery set 12: 
New ftirntture gc Noe) a se ee 5B 7 1io ee 
Nlonmouthe streets. eee sees 120099 Wen nectaces 416 61 
Neweturniturene: Stearn tree 596210 Bete ees 
Installing telephones; 7. a. pean ses 2300071 Son cee 
Lawrence, Street 24. 27.40. TO221 8 eee 448 55 
Newitirniture t4-n240 oon aes S46 STi So eee 
Commerce Street .......... DA OS te ereeate 60 45 
New furnitures. cee 35.521 ee 
Chestnut Street @..1.7 id. oi 83 74 ret 126 99 
New furniture ooo ee eee AB '25 MN Ete oe eee 
Lafayettes streetwear ate BBO RTL een tee 1,156 64 
New piturniture #7. tic sca B75. 952 be ca eeeee 


BoarD OF EDUCATION. 275 
"TA BILE C—Comntiniwued. 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS Ordinary Eee Total 
Supplies. Gripuiles 
South Dishtheetreet’ . ver. 2s P1513 Lh $533 86 
Ja feuuiecd Wb Gast Thhw le Men pieren pet abe saa GAT RAB S Lae. Sete 
Peiitieeutie venues... 5": POvaGcineacd ik 316 66 
DOME LULC Hote are. O36 Soda hes 
PEMCOE LLCO Liris sie sist lr eae LOOSE ie eae 1,987 59 
ReoaT UTE LITL ULC oat crete eel shate rath ee oy LSS668s tere eae 
Puck Ander e Street... os .x.0b Wiese TA4 G63 Se 493 94 
Mev IULINTUTGr en ee ae TOSSA lee eee 
PRG AACE VITINE NES shea Wil ere ag TE Sa On il pnegres eae 
RGRVEE A A VONULG Me c. <5 cuts Coote LOU ties fore brea 1,933 27 
PreMrTIVIthTenes ss). sea fasele veo. LAS 500s) 1 ante maak 
BRIO GATIGCUWVATING Nao Gna ek ee te at VALET ha less oe 
Pista ino terepnones. cm ulin). ae TARA ars aes 
Lig iec ula cha behaey © et of Maen Gn An See OVER IG Viens ae 719 36 
ie ea TNR HUN BEE no COU RRR As oe a GL 22 Oasis ts eee 
Wricklitte: Streetnin oo. J oac: DO ET a eS 128 62 
‘VS TES O59 ye 6 € oe oie ee | ne TO D.ODNay at Aes 
Summer Avenue’.......... ToGo Neha knaucer 840 36 
OGATT ARE gah 0 os GARR AER) CA oa ee COB 24 edie ia sae ove 
LS AS) oo RD a el PRES CUE ie porat tees 6,353 O9 
PRE AUSVUCTICULO Geet esa tiey a.) aise ALO Uea Wate tastes ccs 
SATS EDLACKDOALIG sh ak lid Metene Stel Mabwrtens. Cont Lit 
ete, OURO See A Cty Mute tel elute CoO Once cmes i a, 
PPI LCee WARIO e tt star ass ead aaeettte ness BOOST omen roe a 
PeIIOR LTCC. cote sar han tna, 6 LARS eee 45 50 
Dre UMmrILNITITG. erties acc hie aes DIS oe cccreaenct at 
Abington Avenue ......... OMOUE eee 143 60 
CAVE TUTTE sc reiass are ta ete clean e 18 LOO ios area cok 
Abineton’ Avenue Annex...| .11:36.)......... 18 16 
PMP TAIE TI CUIT Gg. tek chs wo eeeiriets Vedat aloes GRE LST Gree eek el 
BINGE ACE lis sviabete ’ HAO UA an ch er ore 42 63 
PRCA AAT TELAT ove 3's stecoe eee ha Tig Oda i ee 
MUetrm reese cose. ied veelettcets TZ IOL eros ie ce 237 59 
BNO Wed 18 TH LUL GM ed ak Gos LR Pe TAG AR whi ys at 
Elizabeth Avenue ......... An 2 OT Aes &, 36 71, 35 
IGE TUIDOtUres soe oe ee he ets DARL DUN AL eencacy As 


270 BoarD OF EDUCATION. 


TA BL WH C—Continued. 


: Extraor- 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS. ea onitem pews Total. 
Charlton. Sineet tmnt oe eee BLA alata: . + | $1,023 02 
Newattitaitiitercc te fo ah tee $512 05) ee eee 
Blectrict wating cavashimn te. 61 soca take 330 10-2) ioe oieee 
Peshine Avenue Ae. 28h: 31 Fra Ral hela 30 71 
PIOSpecteAveniCarn snwe teeta LOGO 3 gece teat 19 73 
Newratienitu ress) ee ere ba teed 8.80. ae ee 
Park Aventiess vai. eee 40 84 |... yee. 132585 
Ne wemltirnisture Wace moray vencoteuots 49 29-1 eee 
Slate blackbOaTdsS nate eases cane AR TO). | ieee 
OliversStrecti knee ieee 13.170 vio vee ee 917 64 
New aurniturest one ee eel eae (85.947) ase 
South Street wane eine eee 180, 4S See 754 99 
New turnittrecscsth son eee ts 574,78 © oc een 
Walnut Street cine, fe Gonl Qala ueemente 237 90 
New murnituress eae eae 174.18 ent cee 
Ann Street cts Laren eet 161 50 |..-..--. 901 79 
New furniture tantra te ie een: 7402951). ere 
North Seventh Street ...... 10682 |. oie ees ~ 506 57 
New. furniture... ane W hceen area 309570) 4s 
Roseville Avenue ......... 12-08 She eae 154 73 
Newrttirnitureses.... es Pe Hotta Se ote 33/45: 2 eee 
Mlectricnwirithtps.ie up ee dar eae AD 25 |... sees 
SussexeAventies (2 eeu Mey 38 3 Le yey ry se 175 14 
N ewatlinnitureden ie et ae ator 112.910). te eee 
South Market Street ....... 219 65 |......-. 362 60 
Newtftirnittire sn olsaneiet. ae A423 |! eaten 
PleCERICRWALINE O5.bl coy arent ection 98°72") |. ieee 
Plambutesh later a7 seu oo pte br AU: Bt seit 478 89 
Newsturnitaores® ot 7 oe ite een 240.69 ©). eee 
Hawkins ereetia.s tsae ee. 189-51 ae 494 81 
New+ititnituresernata. sees ace e TD 30a ee 
Blectric?i gongs) arin. Cee ares 284 00 |........- 
South: DenthiStreeti...00 4. 07 GOie aaa 634 28 
Newsturnituretecis + cee nes 291:38 3. eee 
Installing itelephones* seuss an een. 245 00%)... eae 


BoARD OF EDUCATION. 277. 
‘TA BLBH C—Comtinuwured. 
. Ordinary pants 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS. Supplies. Sip plice Total. 
South Tenth Street Annex. . A eat esy Bs eae ee $ 56 40 
PE Vert IPT ELT Oo erty ee tate sateen Dede BG ee een 
ea ete tre Ctise. 3 t-te clans VALE ATTY pean Lore Ny 831 45 
WiewverltiLtitiicet s.r ests e's chain itie wer G1 4530 Wiese ke tee 
Diy LIV OA VCHUET. vi css 23s LOS OSI ae gatas 578 98 
Pe MeTIITNILUT eacineion cate (aie iene A OuIO.s, Wee Neate 
Fifteenth Avenue .......... OGL Sie nen: 709 37 
SGU anh af hep ed ree (ots EPs e ie Dey ow eG 
Hawthorne Avenue ....... AOA Gs as eenets 66 86 
ee WaVIITILUT Cita ia Oceans Life LOGS pris thes ean 
South Sixteenth Street ..... GOAT eee T5106 
SN Sey Rice bh gabhab by canes lie eon en aaa ree OS], DGS on a gym 
Morrecutiie Avenue. 2% 4c. si: EQS Osha nasser. 7,035 92 
RWE IIT TIIETIT Esc <a st ede | Succes ei se ap reed PUGF Dia cai te 
mete aACkKHOATUS weed ye dealer tt bes 1 CLS 90S Reve a see 
Peete e ONS shee fate fy-ce Lore ace sie 2 SO Oa ae ret 5 
PMI VETO es osc. eed iewe oie as) OL uae eaey tate 6,327 29 
PON MRC LET IIICUIT Corse scss8s .2- 5 n cad boa ors ere Sy es ol Oa vat een er 
Brlatee MACKDOaTSe tin sities the HN is Todd UCR eat a 
PREC ICMR OLE Sere attest, cr Valeo cues SS OOM mace hs 
NEWLONGOITCEL Ss. see Poles LALOR Tea e sett 1,121 46 
SW nituiresie.: Made oes tere lolete’s SOS 90Gs ehh 
Biota etelepnonese. wean pics vont TLD: SOR hear ercronkete 
Eighteenth Avenue ........ ats ATi, eee 914 49 
BE VRETUTTINTULE tou. sss ae Sie os TAU D eh 
PIMIUE STON oLT CCl te. cn. ajar ota'2 ODO ORD Se lsstei ste, 29 88 
PE Wark FUILTHTULOM. scene acs acd nie patois BOO Sub Sara mesa? b 
CPE en treet ve. tecains su PAGES Samer, toe, 246 85 
De Werutnititei hei :; josie ate ets 100 02 BN Tk 
Bremen oireet Annexe: ays." AMT SE ere cas 208 62 
Neweeturiitirey 7. «3.2. wheetee eon 1s ¥r Bie] ba ee an 


278 BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


TA BLH C-Continuwued. 


: Extraor- ’ 
ScHOOL BUILDINGS. Ordinary dinary Total 
Supplies. Supplies. 


Belmonte Avenueye. ao ..00 V6.1 oi 2-4 Pipe mare es $10,178 87 


New Jetunnituire ectupy oa esate eee ne G7, 928 19 \o re 
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DIRECTORY OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
AND TEACHERS | 
SCHEDULE OF SALARIES 
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SCHOOL DIRECTORY 


BUILDINGS. 


NORMAL AND TRAINING. 


Location, Washington street, corner Linden. 
Erected, 1853-54. 

Opened as a High School, January 7th, 1855. 
Enlarged, 1883. 

Improved, 1886. 

Opened as a Normal School, April Ist, 1899. 

Class Rooms, Nineteen. 


Janitor, SAMUEL Harrison, 14 Maiden Lane. 
WEBSTER STREET TRAINING. 


Location, Webster street, corner Crane. 
Erected, 1855-56. 

Opened, April 2oth, 1857. 

Class Rooms, Ten. 


Janitor, HucH Coyne, 57 Webster street. 


HIGH. 


Location, Sixth avenue, Parker and Ridge streets. 


Erected, 1897-08. 
Opened, February Ist, 1899. 
Class Rooms, Thirty-eight. 


Janitor, James R. McMonacte, 258 Fairmount avenue. 


HIGH SCHOOL ANNEX (GIRLS). 
(Technical School Building.) 


Location, 367 High street. — 
Rented. 

Opened, September 11th, 1905. 
Class Rooms, Six. 
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BURNET S DREIOY. 


Location, Burnet street, between Orange and James. 
Erected, 1868-69. 

Opened, September 6th, 1869. 

Class Rooms, Sixteen. 


Janitor, Harmon L. Tuomeson, 7 Eagle street. 


SRA ES Re eels 


Location, State street, near Broad. 
Erected, 1846-47. 

Opened, 1847. 

Enlarged, 1882. 

Class Rooms, Ten. 


Janitor, JoHN H. Jorpan, 8 Rowland street. 


WASHINGTON STREET. 


Location, Washington street, near West Kinney. 
Erected, 1868. , 
Opened, September 3d, 1868. 
Enlarged, 1904. 

Class Rooms, Twenty-five. 


SS 
Janitor, ZENo W. Day, 77 West Kinney street 


NEA GIELG IM OND ESC ia lh GLOME | 


Location, Market street, near the Court House. 
Erected, 1847. 

Opened, January 2d, 1848. 

Enlarged, 1883. 

Opened asa Steel School, September Ist, 1899. 
Class Rooms, Eight. 


Janitor, Orro J. Huesner, 117 William street. 


MORTON STREET. 


Location, Morton street, corner Broome. 
Erected, 1851. 

Opened, November 24th, 1851. 

Enlarged, 1861, 1869, 1881, 1808. 

Class Rooms, Thirty-eight. 


Janitor, HERMAN Busz, 30 Morton street. 
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Wii ltAMes TREE: 
Location, 184 William street. 
Rented. 
Opened, April ist, 1896. 
Class Rooms, Four. 


Janitor, Mrs. Lena Poppy, 52%4 South Orange avenue. 


MONMOUT FESS PRE Ed. 


Location, Monmouth st., bet, Spruce and Montgomery. 
Erected, 1886-87. 

Opened, May 2d, 1887. 

Enlarged, 1896. 

Class Rooms, Twenty-five. 


Janitor, Witt1aAmM OverGNneE, 20 Miller street. 


LAWRENCE STREET. 


Location, Lawrence street, foot of Clinton. 
Erected, 1872-73. 

Opened, September Ist, 1873. 

Remodeled, 1890. 

Class Rooms, Twelve. 


Janitor, WittiAmM WhicciINns, 22 Cherry street. 


COMMERCE STREET. 


Location, Commerce street, east of Lawrence. 
Erected, 1846-47. 

Opened, 1847. 

Class Rooms, Six. 


Janitor, WmriAm Carr, 2 Railroad place. 


GEE STN eles oie it els 


Location, Chestnut street, near Mulberry. 
Erected, 1859-60. 

Opened, September 24th, 1860. 

Enlarged, 1870, 1900. 

Class Rooms, Twenty. 


Janitor, Jacos Coney, 18 Scott street. 
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DARA Panik EF Bal 


Location, Lafayette street, corner Prospect. 
Erected, 1848-49. 

Opened, July 27th, 1849. 

Enlarged, 1863, 1870-71, 1881, 1884, 1904. 
Class Rooms, T'wenty-one. 


Janitor, JAMES J. BANNON, 97 Prospect street. 


0) Lisl GLb Les bial ea ssue Leste 


Location, South Eighth street, near Central avenue. 
Erected, 1872-73. 

Opened, September Ist, 1873. 

Enlarged, 1900. 

Class Rooms, Twenty-five. 


Janitor, Puitie TuLty, 529 Twelfth avenue 


THIRTEENTH AVENUE: 


Location, Thirteenth avenue, corner Richmond street. 
Erected, 1887-88. 

Opened, November roth, 1888. 
Enlarged, 1891-92, 1903. 

Class Rooms, Twenty-six. 


Janitor, JosEpH WiINCKLHOFER, 248 Norfolk street. 


BRUGH SURES: 


Location, Bruce street, near Bank. 
Erected, 1897-98. 

Opened, September, 1808. 
Enlarged, 1899. 

Class Rooms, Sixteen. 


Janitor, FREDERICK HeEsrinG, 380 Bank street. 


ALEXANDER STREET. 


Location, Burnet street, near South Orange avenue. 
Erected, by Borough of Vailsburgh. 

Annexed to Newark, January I, 1905. 

Class Rooms, Sixteen. 


Janitor: WALTER H. RotpH, 38 Sunset avenue. 
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CENTRAL AVENUE. 


Location, Central avenue, near Newark street. 
Erected, 1871-72. 

Opened, September, 1872. 

Enlarged, 1903. 

Class Rooms, Twenty-six. 


Janitor, JoHN CALian, 98 Lock street. 


WARREN STREET. 


Location, Warren st., between Wickliffe aa Wilsey. 
Erected, 1891-92. 

Opened, September 12th, 1892. 

Class Rooms, Fight. 


Janitor, GARRET CoNnLon, 41 Wilsey street. 


WIGKEIEPEPR SPREE, 


Location, Wickliffe street, corner School. 
Erected, 1848-49. 

Opened, 1849. 

Class Rooms, Six. 


Janitor, Joun F. Kennepy, 13 Wickliffe street. 


SUMMER AVENUE. 


Location, Summer avenue, near Second. 
Erected, 1883-84. 

Opened, September 5th, 1884. 

Enlarged, 1897. 

Class Rooms, Sixteen. 


Janitor, Wirtam H. Van Nest, 70 Broad street. 
Pee leoieo LR EE 


Location, Elliot street, corner Summer avenue. 
Erected, by Woodside Township. 

(Woodside Annexed, April 5th, 1871.) 
Opened, September, 1871. 
Rebuilt, 1881. 
Enlarged, 1890, 1895-96, 1905-6. 
Class Rooms, Twenty-six. 


Janitor, Mires I. CozkymMAN, 155 Grafton avenue.’ 
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RIDGE STREET. 


Location, Ridge street, near Montclair avenue. 
Opened, September roth, 1894. 

Purchased, December 6th, 1895. 

Class Rooms, Four. 


Janitor, Georce W. Hunt Ley, 263 Verona avenue. 


ABINGTON AVENUE. 


Location, Abington avenue, corner North Seventh street. 
Erected, 1900. 
Opened, September, 1900. 

Class Rooms, Eight. 


Janitor, CurisTIAN SreGwartH, 727 North Sixth street. 


ABINGTON AVENUE ANNEX. 


Location, 202 Abington avenue. 

Rented. 

Opened, December, Ist, 1905. 

Class Rooms, Iwo. Re 


Janitor, CuristiAN SreGwartTH, 727 North Sixth street. 


SUMMER PLACE. 


Location, Summer place, near Chester avenue. 
Erected, 1903. 

Opened, September, 1903. 

Class Rooms, Fight. 


Janitor, GorrrrieD Breper, 62 Seabury place. 


MILLERS rhe ads 


Location, Miller street, near Sherman avenue. 
Erected, 1880-81. 

Opened, June Ist, 1881. 

Enlarged, 1887-88, 1900. 

Class Rooms, Twenty-two. 


Janitor, CHArLes S. GrirFitHs, 62 Miller street. 
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ELIZABETH AVENUE. 


Location, Elizabeth ave., bet. Stanton and Bigelow sts. 
Erected by Clinton Township. 


(Part of Clinton Township Annexed.) 
Opened, September Ist, 1860. 
Closed, June Ist, 1881. 
Reopened, April 4, 1892. 
Enlarged, 1895. 
Class Rooms, six. 


Janitor, Joun W. Moore, 166 Elizabeth avenue. 


CHART FONtS PRE. 


Location, Charlton street, corner Waverly avenue. 
Erected, 1895. 

Opened, September 9th, 1895. 

Enlarged, 1899, 1903. 

Class Rooms, Thirty-two. 


Janitor, ApotpH SAupE, 18 Clayton street. 


PESHINE AVENUE. 


Location, Peshine avenue, near Watson avenue. 
Erected, by Clinton Township. 

Annexed March 11th, 1902. 

Class Rooms, Four. 


Janitor, Mrs. Davin Meyer, 144 Watson avenue. 
PROSPECT AVENUE. 


Location, Prospect avenue, corner Elizabeth Road. 
Erected, by Clinton Township. 

Annexed March 11th, 1902. 

Class Rooms, Iwo. 


Janitor, Mrs. Joun Larora, Elizabeth messes 
PARK AVENUE. 


Location, Park avenue, near Evergreen avenue. 
Erected by Clinton Township. 

Annexed March 11th, 1902. 

Class Rooms, Two. 


Janitor, Mrs. Joun Peters, Park avenue. 
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OIST VARY 3 eRe rele 


Location, Oliver street, near Pacific. 
Erected, 1869. 
Opened, September 6th, 1869. 
Enlarged, 1903. 
Class Rooms, Twenty-two. 
Janitor, Emit Kotter, 54 Pacific street. 


SO UCES PRE Bale 


Location, South street, corner Hermon. 
Erected, 1883-84. 
Opened, September, 5th, 1884. 
Enlarged, 1900. 
Class Rooms, Twenty. 
Janitor, EpwArD KiERNAN, 129 Tichenor street. 


WALNY ToS tk Gia 


Location, Walnut street, near Jefferson. 

Erected, 1862. 

Opened, January, 1863. 

Remodeled, 1877. x 
Class Rooms, Eight. 


Janitor, ALtpertT Horer, 131 New York avenue. 


ANN STREET. 


Location, Ann st., bet. New York ave. and Elm road. 
Erected, 1891-92. 
Opened, September 12th, 1892. 
Enlarged, 1897. 
Class Rooms, Twenty. 
Janitor, THomas H. Ditton, 65 Ann street. 


NORTH-ASEVENTH. sTREET- 


Location, North Seventh street, near Fifth avenue. 
Erected, 1860, on Roseville avenue site. 
Removed, 1874, to North Seventh street. 
Opened, September 6th, 1874. 
New building erected, 1893-94. 
Enlarged, 1897. 
Class Rooms, Twenty. 
Janitor, GrorceE H. ScHNArr, 185 Fourth street. 
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ROSEVIGLEZAVENUE. 


Location, Roseville avenue, near Orange street. 
Erected, 1883-84. 

Opened, April 16th, 1884. 

Enlarged, 1903. 

Class Rooms, Eleven. 


Janitor, JAMES QuINN, 50 Bergen street. 


SUSSEX AVENUE. 


Location, Sussex avenue, corner Third street. 
Erected, 1900. 

Opened, September, 1900. 

Enlarged, 1904. 

Class Rooms, Eighteen. 


Janitor, Jos—EpH GILLow, 100 First street. 


SOUTH MARKET STREET. 


Location, South Market street, corner Mott. 
_ Erected, 1855-56. 

Opened May 4th, 1857. 

Enlarged, 1899. 

Class Rooms, evermore 


‘ Janitor, CHRISTIAN STEINES, 81 Mott street. 


HAMBURG PLACE. 


Location, Hamburg place, near Ferry. 
Erected, 1881-82. 

Opened, April roth, 1882. 

Enlarged, 1885-86, 1900. 

Class Rooms, Twenty-four. 


Janitor, Mrs. MARGARET WECKENMANN, 23 Wall street. 


HAMBURG PLACE ANNEX. 


Location, 29 Hamburg place. 
Purchased, August 16th, 1892. 
Opened, January 6th, 1896. 
Class Rooms, Four. 


Janitor, Mrs. MArGARET WECKENMANN, 23 Wall Street. 
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HAWKINS STREET. 
Location, Hawkins street, near Ferry. 
Erected, 1887-88. 
Opened, January 3d, 188o. 
Enlarged, 1904. 
Class Rooms, Sixteen. 


Janitor, WILLIAM BAUMGARTNER, 29 Brill street. 


5@) UU LE NOD ET sor Rh bepe 


Location, South Tenth street, corner Blum. 
Erected, 1870. 

Opened, January 2d, 1871. 

Enlarged, 1879, 1888-89, 1896. 

Class Rooms, Twenty-five. 


Janitor NicHoLAs MorGENSTERN, 549 South Eleventh st¥eet. 


CAMDEN, STREET. 


Location, Camden street, near Sixteenth avenue. 
Erected, 1883-84. 

Opened, September, 5th, 1884. 

Enlarged, 1900. “ 
Class Rooms, Twenty-three. 


Janitor, Jacop KERN, 302 Camden street. 


WAVERLY AVENUE. 


Location, Waverly ave., bet. Bergen and Kipp streets. 
Erected, 1891-92. 

Opened, October 2oth, 1892. 

Enlarged, 1900. 

Class Rooms, Eighteen. 


Janitor, JoHN Linp, 224 Avon avenue. 


FIFTEENTH AVENUE. 


Location, Fifteenth avenue, corner Fifteenth street. 
Erected, 1895. 

Opened, September oth, 1895. 

Enlarged, 1897. 

Class Rooms, Twenty-four. 


Janitor, JosEpH BoNCHER, 138 Sixteenth avenue. 
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HAWTHORNE AVENUE. 


Location, Hawthorne avenue, near Clinton place. 
Erected by Clinton Township. 
(Annexed March 29th, 1897.) 
Opened, September 13th, 1897. 
Enlarged, 1900. 
Class Rooms, Twelve. 
Janitor, JosepH Mack, 52 Wainwright street. 


SOUTH SIXTEENTH STREET. 


Location, South Sixteenth street, corner Madison avenue. 
Erected, 1904-05. 
Opened, February 15th, 1905. 
Class Rooms, Twelve. 
Janitor, CHARLES MorGENSTERN, 549 South Eleventh street. 


AVON AVENUE. 


Location, Avon avenue, opposite Seymour avenue. 
Erected, 1905-6. 
Opened, September 1oth, 1906. 
Class Rooms, Thirteen. 
Janitor, Francis E. S. CRANE, 44 Seymour avenue. 


FOURTEENTH AVENUE. 


Location, Fourteenth avenue, corner South Ninth street. 
Erected, 1905-6. 
Opened, September 1 IO, 1906. 
Class Rooms, Seventeen. 
Janitor, Joun Miter, 367 South Ninth street. 


NEWLON STREET: 


Location, Newton street, near South Orange avenue. 
Erected, 1866-67. 
Opened, September, 1867. 
Enlarged, 1868. 
Burned, June, 1871. 
Rebuilt, September-October 1871, 
Enlarged, 1873, 1900, 1904. 
Class Rooms, Thirty-four. 
Janitor, JoseEpH ScHuck, 11 Hayes street. 
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EIGHTEENTH AVENUE. 


Location, Eighteenth avenue, cor. Livingston street. 
Erected, 1871. 

Opened, September, 1871. 

Enlarged, 1900. 

Class Rooms, Twenty-six. 


Janitor, JosepH Mesmer, 81 Peshine avenue. 


LIVINGSTON STREET. 


Location, Livingston street, near Eighteenth avenue. 
Rented. 

Opened, February Ist, 1894. 

Enlarged, 1897. 

Class Rooms, Eight. 


Janitor, JosepH _Mesmer, 81 Peshine avenue. 


BERGENSST REE 


Location, Bergen street, corner Bigelow street. 
Erected, 1900. | of 
Opened, September, 1900. 

Enlarged, 1903. 

Class Rooms, Twenty-two. 


Janitor, Franx J. Markstein, 749 Bergen street. 


BERGEN STREET ANNEX. 


Location, 197 and 199 Peshine avenue. 
Rented. 

Opened, March ist, 1906. 

Class Rooms, Six. 


Janitor, FRANK J. MARKSTEIN, 749 Bergen street. 


BELMONT AVENUE. 


Location, Belmont avenue, corner West Kinney street. 
Erected, 1905-6. 

Opened, September 10, 1906. 

Class Rooms, Twenty-six. 


Janitor, JoHN Becutotp, 48 Beacon street. 
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FRANKLIN SCHOOL. 


Location; Park ‘avenue, corner Cutler street. 
Erected, 1880. 

Opened, September 16th, 1889. 

Enlarged, 1895, 1903. 

Class Rooms, Twenty-five. 


Janitor, GeorcE W. JAniFeR, 188 Ridge street 


SEVENTH AVENUE. 


Location; Seventh avenue, corner Factory street. 
Erected, 1899. 

Opened, September Ist, 1899. 

Enlarged, 1904. 

~ Class Rooms, Twenty-seven. 


' Janitor, CARMINE FiILipone, 14 Factory street. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 
JAMES STREET 


Location, 8 James street. 
Rented. 
Class Rooms, Four. 


Janitor, GrorGE BRANDRETH, 15 James street. 


DRAWING SCHOOL. 


Location, 55 and 57 Academy street. 
Rented. 

Opened, October Ist, 1897. 

Class Rooms, Eight. 


Janitor, ApamM W. SmiraH, 355 Halsey street. 


COMMERCE STREET (Recreation Center). 


Location, rear of Commerce street school building. 
Erected, 1860. 

Enlarged, 1868. 

Opened as a Colored School, 1874. 

Closed, 1899. | 

Opened as a Recreation Center, November, 1905. 


Janitor, WitLt1AM Carr, 2 Railroad place. 
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SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 
TEACHERS. 
NAME. SCHOOL. RANK. ADDRESS. 


Pie lelte ewes (ep ens 


Abeles, Isabelle 
Aber, Laura E 
Achenbach, Annie 
Adam, Anna F 
Adams, Alvia C 
Alden, Mary M 
Allen, Edith F 
Allen, Jane E 
Alyea, Cornelia L 
Anderson, Flora I 
Anderson, Henry S....... 
Andrew, Mary A 
Anthony, Lizzie 
ANtZe Natalie. Sema os seer 
Arbuckle, Marion A 
Atherton, Clarasl.< (si... 
Atherton, 
Atherton, 
Atherton, 
Atterbury, Emily G 
Avery, Sarah A 
Axtell, Sarah B 
Ayers, Augusta M 
Ayres, Jessie M 


coeceseseeeee 
of Wl wiges ke 

ec eoeeeeereeee 
erecveee eee 
ere) eicepetiie (oc teye 

eoeceoeceeeeere 
eocsecoevoeeer eee 
eoeeceeeee 


eeeoeveee ee 


eocereee 


eecoeceee 
seer eeeee 
eoseceee 
oeeeeeoee ee 
eceeee eevee 
eee es 0 @ Oe 


Backus, Belle F 
Backus, Grace 
Backus Mays) execse ee 
Badgley, Nellie M 
Bailey, Emmiacactes soe, oaks 
Bainbridge, Emma J 
Baird) Margaretie cate creo 
Baird, Margaret J 
Baker; Berths Beaten eens 
Baker, Elizabeth M....... 
Baker,» Mary:cRo7 Waite 
Baker, Ruth M 
BalcompAviG sos scien: 
Baldwin, Alice W........ 
Baldwin, Mrs. Anna L.... 
Baldwin, E. Belle ........ 
Baldwin, E. Marcia 
Baldwin, Emma F 


eoeceeereee eee 


ooeeeeoe 


eoeece es eee 


ov e\ use 0, & 0s © 


13th Ave 


Avon Ave 
Washington St.. 
13th Ave 
Charlton St 
South 8th St.... 


eesee 


eevee 


South Market St. 
Summer, Plt... 
Washington St.G. 
Lawrence St.... 
Bruce St 
Washington St.. 
Burnet St 


cee ee eee 


eee ee oe 
eorceeee 


eeeeee oe eee 


15th Ave 
Sussex Ave 
13th Ave 


eooceere ee 
eereee 
ete 16) « ser.fet are 


Mtb AN ViGs ote woe tates 
Charlton St 
Central “Ave. 2. 
Cookingse sa. 
Charlton St: 
Avon Ave..... 


ee ee 


Camden St 
Summer Ave.... 
Camdenwates. 2 
Newton St 
Camden St 
South roth St. P. 
18th Ave. G 
South Market St. 
Newton St...... 
Hamburg PIl.... 
STA state POs BNE 
Camden St.... 
Franklin. 5 s¢ 
Peshine Ave..... 
Bergen : Sts......5 
Morton Stoo: 
Bergen St....... 


6 ae 6 60 


e208 6 06.6 


Hamburg PI. G.. 


Kind’g Asst. 
JNSSIStAlIE oe cee 
Assistant 


Assistant<:.- 
1st Assistant.. 
Assistant 

SLA SSistant sae 


VerPrincipals. 


Assistant: 
Assistant .... 
Principals ne 
Assistantwa.. 
Assistant .... 
Assistanta: +. 
Assistantwonn 
iA‘ssistant)s.c 
Assistanituces 
Assistant wns: 
A ssistantt.s5,s 
Assistant ce 
Assistant .... 
es | Specialan cxaies 
IA'ssistant: sean 
Assistant, fcc 
Assistant) aeons. 
Assistariti ct. 
Assistant 
Assistant 


Kind’g Asst.. 
V.-Principals. 
V. Principal. . 
1st Assistant.. 
WASSistanitwes os 
ASssistantaiscs 


Ai OpeCialon a wes 


Kind’g Asst. 


Ve Lineal a a 


Kind’g Direct. 
Assistant .... 
Assistant .. 
Assistant .. 
V. Principal. . 


176 Peshine ave. 
104 Centre st., O’ge. 


..1320 Clifton ave. 


137 Hillside ave. 
48 New st., E. O. 


.|West Summit, N. J. 


27 Wakeman ave. 
316 Belleville ave. 


.(323 Summer ave. 


37 Bruce st. 

193 South Sixth st. 
19 Warren pl. 

443 Seventh ave. 
273 Parker=st 

41 Nelson pl. 

562 Warren st. 


_|r62\South Eleventh st. 


162 South Eleventh st. 
162 South Eleventh st. 


134. NS 16th Sethe 


24 Burnet St 
152 Chadwick ave. 
69 Court st. 
63 Alpine st. 


65 North Sixth st. 
291 Broad st. 


.. (65 North Sixth st. 
7 Landensst 


32 Orleans st. 

18 Astor st. 

102 Sherman ave. 
204 Plane st. 

18 Gould ave. 

32 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
117 Second ave.. 
117 Second ave. 
167 Mt. Prospect ave. 
15 Sherman ave. 

8 South Eleventh st. 


.|213 Garside st. 
.\125 South Ninth st. 


327 Summer ave. 
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NAME. PraoGrn@OL: RANK. ADDRESS. 
Baldwin, LacastanG on .is ss North 7th St.....|Assistant ....98 North Seventh st. 
Ball, Katherine V........./Waverly Ave.... Assistant ....|328 High st. 
CEE ONY Ete (0) | aD a ee anaes Bergen St. Ann’x Assistant .... 233 Broad st. 
Bamberger, Morris ...... Bergen: St..... 2. Principals sss! 43 Ingraham pl. 
Banner, S. Kathryn...... Newton St....... Assistant ....|188 South Ninth st. 
arbour Keates a5 eons CentralsAvers << Kind’g Asst..|632 Mt. Prospect ave. 
aALieey PAOTENCG. wtaess >. Belmont Ave... |A’ssistant .|2 Gouverneur st. 
Barnum, Gertrude E...... Mortons St7.4..%.: Assistant ....|241 Littleton ave. 
BarriMorriseL.. -......., (High: 2.0. .5 2.08. H’d Assistant71 North Eleventh st. 
Barry sees cht.) 2. +-. Lathe Avert e250 Assistant ..../1151 Broad st. 
PAYED SATIN CO, Sern es cokes o's ‘Charlton St....../Assistant ..../105 Monmouth st. 
Barton.sCharlotte E...... South 8th St...../Assistant ....68 North Sixth st. 
IBRSSett AV OV nn sees ease Webster St. Trg.|Model & Critic 55 Leslie st. 
Bauer, Isabel P.........+. Datayetter t,t: Assistant ..../136 New York ave. 
Baxter, Anna W......... Miller>Sta:Psc0.: V. Principal. ./177 Mt. Prospect ave. 
Baxter eitace bo... us. Colored > set. Assistant ...|15 Elm st. 
Baxter, James M......... Colored wis. sic. Principal ....|15 Elm st. 
Baxter, tilisan Tes... Pirankliniic.> sede: Assistant ....|283 Clifton ave. 
Bavievubva be... .....|Hranklin........ Clerkea Qe es. 95 South Eighth st. 
Beach,> Della: Wi... Central Ave..... Assistant ..../346 High st. 
Beach, Emma R.......... PStheA VE se eee Assistant ....124 Union st., Eliz’b’th 
Beaciy stelle yo %iaisanste* Hawthorne Ave.jAssistant ....927 South 17th st. 
Beanie satabvin. ey ste ces ‘Oliver St.G.....|V. Principal. .|327 Summer ave. 
Bearse, Edith G.......... Sussex Ave...... Kind’g Direct.|434 William st., E. O. 
Becht Minnie. Riv... 3s. EG thinAwe ween ae Assistant ..../87 West Kinney st. 
Rede Marty) E-. .. 3! 3.56. South otirn sss V. Principal..|42 South Tenth st. 
Becrsitilia bes coats. sicee «> [Bergen St....... Kind’g Direct.|44 Nairn pl. 
Belcher, Elizabeth H..... Higtiteenc.b/suss Assistant ....)199 Broad st. 
Belcher, Josephine A..... Elizabeth Ave....|Kind’g Direct.571 Summer ave. 
Belcher, Katherine F..... Taldhon s bahia he Assistant ....\8 Winthrop ter., E. O. 
Bell, Mrs. Grace D....... TEENA Vea Se ces V. Principal../79 Sherman ave. 
Beltaire, Annie L........ Morton St. P....|/V. Principal. .|33 Morton st. 
Bendet, Helen. ......0 00 6.. Mortomjstes so: V. Principal. .|48 Brunswick st. 
PCDEHE SARA S 2. 5 8 BelmontAve.... |Assistant ....)112 Chadwick ave. 
ROT HeL te: cla alias oye comes sas IngthayAve. core. s Assistant .....72 South Twelfth st. 
Menneti’ lL auta tia as ts ee. ‘Burnet St. G..../V. Principal. ./35 Burnet st. 
Benson, Martha P...... Roseville Ave.. |Assistant 179 Fairmount ave. 
Berger, Mathilda G.......,Belmont Ave... Assistant ..../35 Bruen ave., Irv’g’t’n 
Berry, Estelle V.........: Elizabeth Ave..../H’d Assistant)1189 Broad st. 
Retry ennie.D.seess sos So. Market St...|Kind’g Asst../159 Littleton ave. 


Berry, M. Alice 
Beyer, Carrie E 


Hambtre? Pi: 7 
Hambutec Plvsee. 


eo eww eee ee 


oeosee ee eee 


Biddinger, Jessie L....... James St. Indus. 
PGLET) -LOUISC SEG, eis acece ines Batayettesst. se. 
Biggin, Mrs. Elizabeth T. Lafayette St..... 
Bingham, Cora E........ Millers Stitt cee 
BIO EGititys) 2 heii: eke Malleteotunsoes 
Bioren, Edna M......... South 16th St.. 
BATE AN AL Vr Peel ainda jaw ge cslel Ss Lafayette St. P.. 


Assistant .. 
Assistants. -: 
Kind’g Direct. 
Assistant .. 
Assistant ... 
Assistant ... 
Kind’g Asst.. 
Kind’g Asst. 


-70 Prospect st. 
7 2yer ite Si: 


7 Summit st. 


- 382 Market st. 
- 114 Union st. 
90 Wright st. 
‘61 Sherman ave. 


61 


Sherman ave. 


V. Principal. .|113 Bruen st. 
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NAME. SCHOOL, RANK. ADDRESS. 
Bishop, “oretia; tokens ati AVessaan utes H’d Assistant.29 North Ninth st. 
Bissell, Thomas Jiao... -. Chacltoremt iiss Principal ....|106 Sussex ave., E. O. 
Blair Fintnrasiie eens ae Summer Ave..../Assistant ..../139 South Tenth st 
Blaikie; Julias Bae te se FUL PAVG wanna’ bet Kind’g Asst../65 Prospect st., E. O. 
Blaikie, Rachel B......... TthHVAVe test cba os Kind’g Direct. 65 Prospect st., E. O. 
Blake, Katherine .........|Alexander St:..|Kind’g Direct.'50 Fifth st. 
Blake, Ke Soe ees Bruce’St.. ..|Principal ....|229 Grafton ave. 
Blanchard; Nellie M...... Bercen* Steen Assistant ..../34 Homestead park. 
Blain Elsie een Wee Central Ave..... Assistant ..../89 Baldwin st. 
Blewitt, Mary A.......... South Market St./Assistant ..../141 Van Buren st. 
Bloomfield, Mary E...... South roth St....)Kind’g Direct./221 North Sixth st. 
BockirAmy*Div.c Gare... Hawthorne Ave,.|Assistant ..../44 Millington ave. 
Bockel, Florence N....... Monmouth St..../H’d Assistant./33 Astor st. 
Bodine, Helen D......... TSth AVew onsen |Assistant .... 78 Day st., Orange. 
Rodler;/tAnnaiateiee sl. Normal & Train’g|T’cher of Ped.) 4 Saybrook pl. 
Bogan, Margaret A....... Livingston St..../Assistant ..../141 New st. 
BolleMinnie tia. ences Alexander St... |Assistant .... 20 Twenty-first st. 


Bollenbach, Cornelia H.../Abington Ave... 


Bolmer;’ Bessie’ V5 0.2. hpoussex Ave... 
Bond scAlbinavR ipa sss Roseville Ave.. 
Bonnell hdnavGes aed South toth St... 
Botstord Melazela Nees Belmont Ave, 
Bough, Jessie E........ |Burnet St. 


Summer Ave.. 
Monmouth cee 


Bower, Helen 
Bowers, Ida 


Bowlby, Elizabeth “9.7... Manual Training 
Boylan, 7 Hanniex Wagers... Millet Stizences 
Bradiord,-MaryoArece. PO brotiwlecsmere 
Bradin, “Sophie f.0 cs... 3. Hawthorne Ave.. 
Bradley, PA daaB ayer spin o- Lawrence St..... 
Brantun.GearannNiosesa South 8th St.... 
Bray. -ESsiexe une rae ee: Betgentot.nssm as 
Brelsford, Florence..... 7th Ave... 
Brewer, Florence A....... North 7th St. ate 
Biastol Katee ose South 8th St..... 
Brittain vLoisuo orendet. Sussex Ave...... 
Brittain, eo Viary sh weneee Nore vile ecs 
Brookfield, Mabel H...... Monmouth St.... 
Browazki, Anna M....... Newton St...... 
Browazkn- Grace Gi 2222. Brace Stace 
Brower, Mildred V....... Charitonms tse: 
Brown AlitetS 2. he Elizabeth Ave... 
Brown, Catrie® Merrie s ss Central Ave? s..,; 
Brown, Elizabeth J....... Morton: St. Pao. 
Brown, the! Awemet.cone Waverly Ave.... 
Brown, Mrs. Georgiana A./Summer Ave.... 
Brown's Gracesigau s7o.a0 es Bth Ave........ 
Browt,. (ataceusioe ates ae TSthwA ve wks es 


_. .- Assistant 


Assistant 
Assistant 


‘Assistant 4 
Assistant 
Assistant 
.|Assistant . 
aN Principal.. 
SDPectalis y 47. ee 


V.2Principals; 


Assistant <. 


Assistant .. 


H’d Assistant. 
Assistant . 


Assistant .. 


Assistant .... 


Assistant . 
H’d Assistant. 


Si ASsistatitceer ae 


Assistant)... 


Assistant ..::% 


: -67 South Ninth st. 
.{Ist Assistant... 


Assistant ..-. 


Assistant... 
Assistant .... 
Kind’g Direct. 
Arssistant:..<0. 


-++ «21 New st., Bloomfield 
--+|34 No. Bridge st. 


Somerville. 
10 Gould ave. 


- +1228 Sixth ave. 
-|436 Summer ave. 
-|22 Central ave. 


-164 Kearny st. 

508 Broad st. 

137 Bloomfield ave. 
38 Emmet st. 

23 Wakeman ave. 
621 High st. 


159 Littleton ave. 


-/9 Myrtle ave. 
2 - |147 
Assistant ’.2.. 
Assistant ve%.i 


Clifton ave. 
315 Seventh ave. 
527 Warren st. 
162 North Ninth st. 


...|169 North Ninth st. 
‘Assistantis aoe 


252 Ridge st. 


-/51 Ninth ave. 
Assistant .... 


51 Ninth ave. 

126 Wright st. 

80 Hillside ave. 

.|152 Plane st. 

80 Hillside ave. 

304 Broad st. 

205 Summer ave. 

208 Clifton ave. 

110 Hamilton st., E.O. 
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CATION. 


TEACHERS—COonrtTINUED. 
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————————— SSS SSS 


NAME. BerGOL, 
POW, MALY ois cites ons. Summer Ave.... 
Brownell, Elizabeth....... PAtNAA VG. ob 
een, Grace: EA ac. 0's Hambiure Ri: 
Buchanan, Fanny L.......;Normal & Train’g 
Buehler, Annie J......... Hamburg Pl.... 
sive iells 5 va (rad DR Raines Charlton-St: =, ><. 
Burdette, Jane C.....-. Waverly Ave... 
Burgess; Clare W.'G....|13th Ave. ... 
Bureyes; Annie) S..:).. 0... North 7th St.... 
Ure Ves eEGItN 2. << oe are 0s Gamdenusts. 2.2: 
Burke, Minnie R, V...... Central Ave. .. 
La fihg pele o4 C0 LCC: Seale ore Seal aa Central Ave..... 
Pree cVaDCl. vie sa ele. e Miller ote r. 
Burnette rriscilia. i. 05.0 South 16th St.... 
PUTO MOLTO: Lined sae kes os Central Ave..... 
SUB ER ON coe ca sit bas eo’ Central Ave..... 
Butler, Aimee A.......... PiTiteot seats oo 
ititier elaries.. s,s s. Piighia ets 42, 
Callahan, B. Theresa......j13th Ave........ 
Camden, Marian D....... Burnet St..B... 
Carlisle, Annetta ........ Avon Ave...... 
Carnahan, Jean P . ... .|Morton St....... 
Carnwright, Effie Meee THth Aves 
Carpenter, Harriet Pearl..|Normal & Train’g 
Carrisumlewis: EL... 6. South 16th St.. 
Gartersor panties... 34: Walniteotis iss. 
Sasha PIOTENCOCA . wis: sx: Monmouth St... 
Caspari, Mrs. Ottilie...... PU aT eer ate. ¥. 010 3 
Caufield, Agnes V........ Hawkins St..... 
Caufield, Mary L......... Coalinga secre | 
Chamberlin, E. Helen... |Belmont Ave.. 
Charles, Amelia A........ Alexander St... 
Ghaseswiabel’) 7.4. wes... 3 Assist. Drawing. 
Supervisor .. 
Chatten, M. Elizabeth.....) Bergen St. Ann’x 
Chitterling, Adele H...... Monmouth St... 
Chitterling, Emily B...... Monmouth St. 
Clarice Hetirictta Viwcs..5./ADN Stir. cas: 
Glark, Mildred L.'s... -: Chestnut St...-. 
Place Sx louise... sess es Bergen St. G... 
EGlarke, Agnes! Bis... . Hamburg Pl. P.. 
Glarke Lillian?) ).7:.2.,-; Charitonsot.22-% 
Clarke, Matilda E...... PUIG HAN Gem aty stots 
Glarcex Phyllis Fi uccens 3 Hawthorne Ave 
Clawson, Josephine M...|7th Ave........ 
Glaynlennien Ws. ccs t's’: Central Ave....'. 
Clayton, Florence P....|Belmont Ave.... 


_| Assistant 


..| Assistant 


RANK. 


ADDRESS. 


Assistant .. 


_. [Assistant .. 
Model & Criticlzor Mt. Pleasant ave. 
..1542 Sandford ave. 
-. AR Sherman ave 
... 1469 Belmont ave. 

. 1369 Bank st. 


_|Assistant . 
Assistant .. 
Assistant 


Assistant .... 
Assistant 
Assistant .. 
Assistant .... 
Assistant .... 
jAssistant . 
|Kind’g Direct. 
Assistant ... 
Kind’g Asst. 
HW’d German 
Dept 
ASSistanitiee ae 


oeeesee 


.fV. Principal.. 


IASsistantiis wre 
Assistant o..4 
Aissistantecws. 


Principal 
Principaliveox. 
Assistant’ 3... 
Assistant: <2: 


see ee 


Special 


eseevee 


WASsistantres os 


Special 
Assistant)... 4 
Assistant) 72% 


SMnA SSISfATIE dows 


Assistant ... 
Assistant . 

.|V. Principal.. 
V. Principal.. 
Assistant)... 
Assistant 


aAVesEerincipal -. 


Kind’g Asst. 
Assistant .... 
Assistant 


Kind’g Direct. 


sbi 32 


Ist Assistant |§7 Taylor st. 
..(07 North Ninth st. 


.|194 Lincoln ave. 


45 North Sixth st. 


..- 145 North Sixth st. 
..[289 North Seventh 


12 N. Grove st., E. O. 
800 So. Sixteenth st. 
.\8900 So. Sixteenth st. 
123 So. Eleventh st. 


.1327 Summer ave. 
.|267 Jelliff ave. 


24 Church st.,Montcl’r 
141 New st. 

22 Central ave. 

51 Chadwick ave. 

21 Somerset st. 

364 Summer ave. 


T’ch’r of Th’ryStirling, N. J 


898 South 17th st. 
38 Park st. 

96 Alpine st. 

182 Main st., E. O. 
18 Tichenor st. 

18 Tichenor st. 


.{2 Gouverneur st. 


145 Bergen st. 


Nutley, N. J. 

372 Clinton ave. 

64 Park ave., Bloom’ld 
64 Park ave., Bloom’ld 


.113 Clover st. 
.|56 Warren st. 


1r Miller st. 

112 Treacy ave. 

62 Heller parkway. 

Anderson st., 
Hackensack. 

22 Carnegie ave., E.O. 

159 Littleton ave. 

40 Bond st., Passaic. 


.145 West st. 
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Clement-Abbiesio ue a: T5tHheAVE ns nece Assistant ... 
Clement, Gertrude M..... FR MAVE SS. acts ests Assistant .... 
Clifford Agnes) Liv se- -- South Market St./Assistant .... 
Coatsiiiarriet Si sires Chestnut’ Stich. Assistant... 
CobbakValinas Mis cies: wee Charlton, St. ..:..| Assistant .. 
GoemGornelia S.coctosrecr is Prankling ese ee Assistant . 
Coe slessici Iu wa uinn. Newton St...... Ist Assistant. 
Goes essiet teases. iklamburg Phy. jAssistantinass 
GoffeyAGrace: Ore. ies Bergen Stic... Assistant: .... 
Cole, Florence A......... Adin Steen Assistant .... 
Coleminaiohs niece ries on Monmouth St...|Assistant .... 
Coleman;. Mary A.w...2... Franklin} nesses. |ASSistatlee .-? 
Colenian,4 Matycotseee.-s. Hawthorne Ave. Se Direct. 
Collard; Thomas sl057."... North 7th St....|Principal . 
Combs:Vientiay Yo sce. sect ruce- ote. 201... Assistant .... 
Comstock, Alice M....... South toth St.../Assistant .... 
Conant tS ealeotenacey. tess BrucésStyes oss Kind’g Asst.. 
Condit dnaciseian. cares Bergen St. Ann’x|Assistant . 
ConditEthelaw ene rs Abington Ave.../Assistant .... 
Conner AnnaiGeaen eas Newton St...... Assistant .... 
Conger, Theodora ....... JUN sAVC ses chats ASeistants. ., 
Conklin, Mrs. Belle Henry Morton St....... ASSistanin o.. 
Conkling, Georges... 4) SGU wot bares Assistant . 
Conover, tlartiet Rast S35 Waverly Ave..../Kind’g Direct. 


Conover, Margaret D.... 
Considine, Elizabeth A.... 
Considine, Margaret G.... 
Cooks Edith sMaixs.: 

Cook, Maryisentar ston). es 
CooleyGracesE a tienen: 
Cornwell, Gertie L........ 
Corey, Frances -E....... 
Cottrell, Katherine ....... 
CoultpFichizann eee 
Coult, H. Margaret 
Coupland, Rose E 
Courrier, Jane D 
Courter, C. May 
Cowell,“ Bdnasees stews. 
Cowell, Maud M 
Goxti Evelyn Bowe. 2eicass 
Goxs. Martinson Wile ire 
Crane, Elizabeth K.......| 
Grane, Helen Sivacwicoc.. 
Crane sHeLouise ws see 
Crane _Linevrainrs cneccees) 
Crane, sManyviilos tac 
Crater, Mrs. Georgia B. 


eee eeoee 


South 8th St.... 


ADDRESS. 


Lawrence Sy Assistant . 


Bergen St. Ann’x 


Belmont Ave. P. 
Morton ‘Stol.4s: 
Monmouth St... 
Washington St.. 


Oliver” Sto 00 Assistant 

L3thv Aves. aks Principale 
WMiortotriobise.t: Assistant’;. >. 
Washington St.. Assistant .... 
Gihiar Oita tae. Assistant 4.2. 


‘Assistant . 


.|\Chestnut St. P.. 


Crawford, Etta 


Roseville Ave.. 


Assistant ... 


Newton St..... Assistant .... 
PulkSth SAME. sc AS SIStat ies 
Hawkins St.. Rae Assistant .... 
Eilts nee eee Assistant .... 
Washington St..jAssistant ... 
Bergen St.......|Assistant 
Hurnetsoten yer: Assistant . 
Summer Ave. G.|V. Principal 
Highs. heecees H’dEng. Dept. 
\Oliver St.. .|Assistant .... 


V. Principal 
Kind’g Asst. 
.|Kind’g Asst.. 

Kind’¢ Direct. 


.179 Pennsylvania ave. 


Passaic, Ne. 
185 Parker st. 
53 Spruce st. 


..|24 Vanderpool st. 
..146 Mt. Pleasant ave. 


Nutley, N. J 

46 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
96 Alpine st. 

84 Essex ave.,O’ge. 
234 Franklin st.,Bl’f’d. 
234 Clifton ave. 

447 High st. 


.-|280 Summer ave. 


157 Roseville ave. 
66 Little st., Bellv. 
19 Lawn Ridge rd., O. 


-|\66 Warren st. 


BI’f’ld ave., Caldw. 
237% South 8th st. 


-|51 N. Eleventh st. 


44 Avon pl. 
177 Clinton ave. 
56 Park pl. 


-{56 Park pl. 
-|66 Alpine st. 


33 Franklin st. 


- |308 Magnolia av., J.C. 


110 Halsey st. 


58 G’w'd ave., Mt’c’r 


-\76 Wickliffe st. 
-|t1 Washington st. 


112 Bleecker st. 

58 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
58 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
103 So. Seventh st. 
17 Roseville ave. 
167 Lincoln ave. 
138 S. Grove st., E.O. 
138 S. Grove st., E.O. 
. |501 N. Broad st., W’f’d 
320 Clifton ave. 

133 Milford ave. 
133 Milford ave. 

133 Milford ave. 


../20 No. 18th st., E. O. 
Kind’g Direct. 


V. Principal.. 
.|Kind’g Direct. 131 Maple av., E. O. 


31 Brunswick st. 
17 Pennington st. 


BoARD OF EDU 


CATION. 305 


TEACHERS—COnrTINUED. 


_—————— a 


RANK. ADDRESS. 


NAME. SCHOOL. 
Crawford, Katharine M..., Hamburg Pl..... 
Gresse, S-. Winiired:.'.....«< Commerce St.... 
Cummins, Elizabeth ...... Hawkins St..... 
eT Ss barn laste pie ce 3.0 Millere sti. 
Murtisse Mabelo I cacy cc .:s oe Newton St...... 
Padi Plath Piet eels « c.¢-0. Monmouth St... 
Daley Kathrine cs os fo. 0:s SOttite ot oe ee ees 
Davidson, Rebecca T... South St....... 
Davies, Edith A.......... Pampureee ly. 
Davis, Adelaide E...... Charlton St.... 
Davis, Mrs. Alice C...... Wickliffe: St... 
Bavigweb a. boos: biscccss South 16th St... 
Wawsons, Lloise ........0- TSH AVe eto tec 
Dar NG aceon vin 90s Washington St.. 
DayjcMatgaret: Az)... 5.2: Washington St.. 
TOea rss) Ulias.'.s canes ses Lafayette St. G.. 
Dean, Hester Bey. c..2.... ELIS Begs aoe «ioc 
Dean, Margaretta ........ Roseville Ave.. 
CmA I Ada eis ws css ce Academy St. Ung. 
Dearie, Catharine S.......State St.. 

Weariess ean wAv cis. ngs: « ‘Camden ee 
DeCamp, Marie L......:. (William St...... 
DeCamp, Maud R. .:0. 6. Abington Ave... 
Decker, C. Ethel......... Burnehpstass. «a: 
De Garmo, Mary S...:.... Centra lyAve nc 
Deidrick, Anna R........ South 8th St.... 
Deidrick, Hortense ...... Manual Training 
Deinard, Rebecca....... Mortone Sts i... 
Delaney, Margaret C..... tithe atict erste se 
Delaney, Maude M....... Central Aven Ps 

Delaney, Regina C........ USSG WANG ales 
Delehanty, Mary A....... PANT aAN Ora oo: 
Demarest, Daisy E....... DALAM Ovie t's 23 
DeMott, Linda M........ EGS Cider rttis.: 
Denbigh, Mary’ L.«. So atayettemot.... 
Denning, Mrs. Jennie M.. Washington St.. 
Denton, Mabel: ..3./.0 5... Ln hted ehibels tetreyrec ee 
Dettmer, WGLGL ies satan We. eas Sussex Ave..... 
WeVWitt aovdiavA «. cts +. Burheteote. ss. 
NE VPAAILOU AS. va inte ciscs> sa’ TACHA Ave yo nik 
Diffily, Winifred A....... TRthG@ A Vena saat: 
DiGi CARP Aas oe one's ts es TATHSGANC. ce 5 ot 
pes larae Vie arse one otetarnss South toth St... 
Disbrow, Florence W..... Ridge St-s skies 
WITOD SESSION Pri erae tees Wickliffe St..... 
‘in "oe Fa tome) Webs: 8} 8 Ae eg North 7th St.... 
MOUS tlie Co calles af ssa Bitnet estes. tin 
Recital ds) CSS ras ote: 5 oe Newton St...... 
Donnelly, Lillian F....... South 8th St.... 


...(Ist Assistant.. 


.|\Kind’g Asst.. 


III Summer ave. 
33 So. Tenth st. 
4 Gouverneur st. 
11 Parkhurst st. 

226 Riverside ave. 


Assistant... 
Kind’g Asst.. 
Assistant .... 


Kind’g Asst.. 


213 South Sixth st. 
96 Alpine st. 

gor Clinton ave, Irv’n. 
204 Carroll st., Pat’s’n 
135 Hillside ave. 

78 South Ninth st. 
1076 Broad st. 

175 Broad st. 

Clint’n av. & Clint’n pl, 
Clint’n av. & Clint’n pl. 
54 State st. 

256 North Seventh st. 
256 North Seventh st. 
ba Statecsts 

239 Clifton ave. 

239 Clifton ave. 

98 Bloomfield ave. 
Eagle Rock ave., W.O. 
22 Central ave. 

285 Clifton ave. 

321 So. Tenth st. 


Assistant <:.; 
INSSIStaliin se. 
Assistant 

Assistant .... 
H’d Assistant 
ASSistanteio 
AVSSistantesae. 
Assistant .... 
Ist Assistant.. 
Ist Assistant.. 
V. Principal.. 
Sec’y to Prin. 
H’d Assistant 
Specialy ea aeck 
Assistant... - 
Kind’g Direct. 
Kind’g Asst.. 
Assistant .... 
Ist Assistant.. 
Clerk 


Specials vain cs 22TE SOL Lente St: 
Assistant ....|86 Windsor st., Arl’n. 
Assistant ....|35 Read st. 


H’d Assistant.!312 High st. 

V. Principal. .|312 High st. 
Assistant ..../59 Farley. ave. 
Assistant ....|139 South Ninth st. 
Assistant ....|204 Plane st. 
Assistant ...|131 Hillside ave. 
Assistant ....|81 Court st. 
Assistant ....|35 Will’nave., BI’f’d 
Assistant ....|9 North Sixth st. 
Assistant ....|314 Summer ave. 

Mi Principal 206 First st. 
Assistant ....|78 Brunswick st. 


Assistant ....|161 So. Eleventh st. 
Assistant ....|541 Orange st. 
Assistant ....|/837 DeGraw ave. 


Kind’g Direct. 564 High st. 
Kind’g Direct.|177 North Ninth st. 
Assistant ....|137 Bloomfield ave. 
Assistant ....|/140 Summer ave. 
Assistant ....|26 Wallace pl. 
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Donnelly, Mary M........ T’cher of ove Speciaiaesn. ve 331_Seventh ave. 
Donnigan, Katherine S. M.|Lafayette St....|Assistant ....|71 Liberty st. 
Donovan, Lulu A........ Elliot) Steve owe Assistant ....|15 Broad st. 
Doolittle: Louiseseu fe Monmouth’ St...|Kind’g Direct.|Hackensack, N. T: 
Doremus, Alberta R...... Chestnut St...,. 1st Assistant../47 Spruce st. 
DoretmusHiiza Conch Surnimersb lai. Assistant ....|44 Second ave. 
Doremus, Jessie K....... Summer Ave....|Assistant ....|44 Second ave. 

Dorr attma en pete Morton St...... Kind’g Direct.}344 Belleville ave. 
Dorrance, Mrs. Jennie: M.iSouth "Sty... Assistant ....|71 Pennsylvania ave. 
Doty, Jessie T........... ly AvesPe iss V. Principal. .|60 North Sixth st. 
Dougall, Elizabeth W.. ited y aN av acer ae oF H’d Assistant.|208 South Sixth st. 
Dougaliy Neary entra. ‘eee Sth St. G.|V. Principal..|208 South Sixth st. 
Dougall, William A....... Monmouth St...|Principal ....|213 South Sixth ‘st. 
Dougherty, Florence M...|Franklin ....... Assistant ..../288 Summer ave. 
Dougherty, Hannah Ti. Gliger® Stepanek: Assistant. ...119° Emnigtesse 
Dovell, Mrs. Josephine B.|Waverly Ave.... Assistant ....|139 Monmouth st. 
Dowie, Jennie M......... Lawrence St.....|V. Principal. .|129 Lincoln ave. 
Drew, Mintite Wate. ssl So. Market St. P.|V. Principal..|214 Littleton ave. 
Driscoll, Elizabeth V..... NMVralntittes tasctety wee Assistant ....|32 Hedden ter. 
Drumm, A RAL S Ub Po be pein Manual Training|Special ...... 407 Clinton ave. 
Drummond, Adelaide ....|/Roseville Ave.../Assistant ....|104 South Tenth st. 
Drummond, Emma....... Lath yAVG tho obs Kind’g Direct.|104 South Tenth st. 
Toth Oa dais ae ee ee Sussex Ave..... Assistant ....|61 Wash’g’n ter., E. O. 
Dutiyp Angela wena oe ta Lafayette St...../Assistant ....|166 Plane st. 
DuffyeGracé Ms veh. ee Marton ot ene Assistant ....(|90 Wickliffe st. 
Dinham ay) ean sk tae. ss Summer Pl..... |Assistant ....|247. Sixth ave. 
DunneliM Annas Capac e Bark? Aves isc seeks V. Principal. .{84 Linden ave., Blmf’d 
Dunning shrances Ss. 7. Burnet St....... Assistant:. 2. |11. Mt Pleasant av. 
Dunsine Glare. | ob ces South 16th St...|Assistant BaaRT Ridgewood ave. 
Durand Hier ss ses cet CFA TTI CHET tsi Dose taness Assistant ....|1100Sp’gf’d av.,Irv’g’n 
Durand,;{Sabveline -+i7...<| 18th Avel, 2622 Assistant ....|12 Mulberry pl. 
Dusenberry, Emily T..... TSthi cA Ves. Assistant ....|86 Orchard st. 
Eagles, Annie McLeod....|Central Ave..... Assistant ..../273 High st. 
Raplés sane Baw ns Summer Ave. P.|V. Principal. 211 Montclair ave. 
Earl, Florence Ass...:.%- ParicrAve vena. Assistant ..../Conant st., Elizabeth 
Eckoff; William J... a... Olivers SER rat. Principal ....|1076 Broad st. 
Edge, Mrs. Nellie W..... Sti ver. Wane Assistant ....|19th av. & 31st st.,Pat'n 
Edwards, Elizabeth ...... Belmont Ave... |Assistant ....]36 Dover st. 
Edwards, Ryan (Det usn-ee Alexander St...|Principal ....]30 Columbia ave. 
Eggenberger, James ...... Sussex Ave..... Principal ....)25 North Sixth st. 
Eichhorn, Elsie......... wth AVel.c. es ae Assistant ...|187 Johnson ave. 
Fichhort.) Lda ny voc sy oes Com’re St. Ung.|Assistant ....|187 Johnson ave. 
Hisele; sAlviatiioss leas os Belmont Ave... |Assistant 61 Quitman st. 
Ellis SGriselda ie nates Normal & Train’g Model & Critic 209 South Sixth st. 
IsfOn, LOLS ie wb datay «a's Newton St...... Assistant ..../30 Avon ave., Irv’gt’n 
. Elterich, Dorothea ....... Abington Ave.../Assistant ....|Hillside ave., Caldw’ll 
Emley, Bttaee eucroetsoe T3thsAVE. cicas.< Assistant ....|28 5. Walnut st, BOF 


Enders, J. Virginia; ...5% Camden istacctaes H’d Assistant. 141 Bank st. 


——e eS 
- : 
t 
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English; Alice W....... igh Se eee ue SLo Lait .|251 Parker st. 
Perit Tinie (Buon 1 a6 es ee ae 7th St....|/Assistant :...|11 Roseville ave. 
Pisleres Veta apa cele hore eroven uote orl. Assistant 21 Maple av., Rahw’y 
Psiabrooks Utlar Dice sess» Central Ave. G../V. Principal.. 636 Ocean ave., J. C. 
Pins araln 2k ules. eles TS EMA Y Gace acta Assistant ....|283 South Seventh st. 
Evetding, Katherine A....JAnn St.......... Assistant ..../399 Clinton ave. 
Everitt, Elizabeth J..... Ahi Ave . |Assistant .|94 Broad st. 
Kaur jeannette Coc... wc. Chestnut Stoo.:. Assistant +++ 435 Plane. st: 
Reales rances): «47.0 .66 5 e« TOU Vers Lan Assistant ....]1 Emmet st. 
Pabessecrertrade Lot ..10'. TSUNA VCs tates Assistant ..../% Emmet st. 
Farmer, Florence V....... Ridgese tec sons Vi Principal.. 84 Third ave. 
Marimer.oGrace Eo... <3. Burnetistscts .. 5 Kind’g Direct. 84 Third ave. 
Farmer, Lottie M.........|Summer Ave... {Assistant ..../84 Third ave. 
Faughnan, Anna M....... Lafayette St.....|Assistant ..../380 Lafayette st. 
Menmicer, sis. Cecil...s%. Newton obese. Assistant . (62 So. Thirteenth st. 
REN Pee PREY oo ace) <, 228 200.0 Chestnut stscwes Assistant ....|116 Orchard st. 
Pee elehetiysi een be de Cee Bergen St. P... |H’d Assistant.|421 S. Fifteenth st. 
Field, Josephine A........ Eiigiaea ere apo Assistant ....}342. Clifton ave. 
TRIER ACHIG ALL © close cs vis cs Central Ave .|Assistant ..../63 North Eleventh st. 
Fanger, Martha Fons. i Mortons St+ se ; Assistant... {182 Badger ave: 
Pte -bettha* Mi. pods os Belmont Ave...|Kind’g Asst..|Westfield, N. J. 
Fopannes Cee ete a TNT SSDs hte. : Assistant ..../117 Madison st. 
Manberes MINA, 40sec ae's, ves Avon Ave...... |V. Principal. .|39 Farley ave. 
Fiske, Elizabeth F........ Lafayette St.....|Assistant ..../336 Belleville ave. 
Faspiany binma Vs c)2 se sk CamrensStes +. =. Assistant ....)147 Mt. Prospect ave. 
Fitzgerald, Jennie B...... Manual Training/Special ...... 827 South Eleventh st. 
Flanigan’ Clara L.2::..3. Webster St. Tr’g|Model & Critic/79 Halsey st. 
Flavelle, O. Watson...... Alexander St.../V. Principal. .|33 Dover st. 
Fletcher, Alice M........ Biot sty. ma V. ea 183 Fairmount ave. 
ise VV lita ‘Ek.t....s.< rd Rear era _..|Assistant . |183 Roseville ave. 
Flummerfelt, Ethel M.. |Camden St. Lo 9a Assistant ...|17 West Kinney st. 
Foley, Mrs. Minnie L....|South Market St.|Assistant ..../38 Br’kside av., Irv’g’n 
Force, Frances C......... Gamden: Ste, 2... Assistant ....|16 Thomas st. 
Pare IN OPae Gr ets eo Oliver St.. Assistant ...j1104 Broad st. 
Rarthciath howe, ss << Wickliffe St....|Assistant ....|22 East Kinney st. 
Forker, M. Margery...... Walnut: Sevee. Assistant ....|372 Clinton ave. 
Fornwalt, Beatrice ....... Franklin .. Assistant ..../137 Mt. Prospect ave. 
Forshay, Mabel E........ SIBte pl aioe ie tae H’d Assistant 202 Broad st. 
WOT OL CCU EV ons 's'e shee s:0 0's Hambure Pl...).|Principal’:.../33> South Tenth 'st, 
Tete MPATIONY (1555s be soe aes Hamburg Pl...../Assistant ....|33 South Tenth st. 
Fosdick, Nellie J....... OlIVerASti ase. Assistant ...|10 Larch av., Bogota 
Poster, eatmette +.5)5 oe. ss Morton. St.5 aa: ist Assistant |111 Bloomfield ave. 
Bometoity tane lo... ce State sot. ees Io ssistant 4. .\1secartereh st 
Prancisco; Bessi€ .... 652... Esti AVGsc ek. Assistant ..../319 Summer ave. 
Fredericks, Helen L...... Chariton ters as Kind’g Asst.. 94 Sherman ave. 
Freeland, Marietta H..... Morton St......./Model & Critic 208 Clifton ave. 
Freeman, Mildred....... Hranklines... 2. Assistant .|203 Summer ave. 
Biers se iOmias i tee oe ee OIE Gees cies Principal ....|11 Ha’th’neay., E.O. 
Betittse aA sin tse ate sone ee North 7th St..../Assistant ....|184 Fourth st. 
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ADDRESS. 


184 Fourth st. 

06 No. 15th St.sie 
37 Nelson pl. 

118 Chester ave. 

284 Clifton ave. 


NAME. SGHOOE: RANK. 
Britts Ethel icy ste ses |b siete Wickliffe St.....;Assistant .... 
Fritts sotiabelr +..p sce erre Alexander St... |Assistant .... 
Hrochlich Ruth. .n <n ase Belmont Ave.../Assistant .. 
Frost, SOD HIER. pestcemia ® = sre Summer Pl....../V. Principal.. 
Prosthet Viend geo cco ico raths Averys. a 'Assistant 
Furman. MdtanMirs &.. ss North 7th St....{1st Assistant..|65 South Tenth st. 
Hussell, Annavl weap as co South roth St...|Assistant .... 


Gallagher, Elizabeth F.... 


Abington Ave... 
Gallagher, Margaret C.... 


South 16th St... 


Assistant .... 
H’d Assistant!34 Homestead park 


239 Broad st. 
25 St. Luke’s pl., Mont. 
240 North Sixth st. 


1st Assistant..|29 North Ninth st. 


380 High st. 
153 Irvington av.,S. O. 


1st Assistant..|474 Mt. Prospect ave. 


27 Breintnall pl. 
498 Washington st. 
203 Main st., E. O. 


_|63 Thirteenth ave. 


23 Elizabeth ave. 
227 Mulberry st. 


V. Principal..|1 Summit st. 

H’d Hist. Dpt.|774 Highland ave. 

1st Assistant..|76 Beech st., Arlingt’n 
...|64 Ninth ave. 
.|Principal ..../555 Summer ave. 
.|Principal ..../555 Summer ave. 


135 Stuyvesant ave. 


... {77 Pennsylvania ave. 
South Market St|1st Assistant.|47 South Eleventh -st. 
H’d Assistant./187 Broad st 


...{187 Broad st. 


... 1343 Graham ay., Pat’n 


309 Belleville ave. 


...|13 Myrtle ave. 


Gardner, Florence D..... North 7th St.... |Assistant) . =. 
Garrabrant, Anna L...... Branklinceeae ass 

Garrabrant, Elizabeth E...|High ....><.... Assistant .... 
Garrison, Mildred P...... BEIGE Lote cee Assistatitt...« 
Gauch; Elizabeth E...2. JElliot St... 

Geiger, Emma E......... PRUE View eyeiete sees Assistant .... 
Gellert, Mrs. Millicent S..|Lawrence St....|H’d Assistant 
Gemar, Jennie Aw. asc Hamburg PIl.....|1st Assistant.. 
George, “Lenae Arce). 32% Belmont Ave...|Assistant .. 
Geraghty, Linda M....... Morton St. P....|H’d Assistant. 
Geraghty, Maryanne: Manual Training|Special ...... 
Gibb; Eleanor (Mice ec. Braceuste.c sa... 

Gibbss Ona gn ae. cubes Waverly Ave Prine patacce 
Giehl, Jennie A...:..... Highepenee. tetas Assistant 
Gillman, Elsie Mie.e. <6... Monmouth St 

Gillott i] essienora sos sie = Central Ave..... Clerietyiee: 
Gillott, Mrs. M. Augusta..|South 8th St. P. 

Gilman. . rank Gye. THighiaosenener 

Gilmour, Katherine E..... Summer Ave.... 

Ginger, H. Louise....... South 8th St.. {Assistant 
Gleason, Charles H....... Summer Ave... 

Gleason, Charles H., Jr...|Belmont Ave.. 

Gleim, “Lydia VEinws oho + => ERLANG AVC Oe ioe bite Assistantet sc. 
Glennie, Alexander J... |Abington Ave..|Principal 
Glover, Flora lca... 22s 

Gool i Claribeley si venace ss = FranklinuG.e.s o. 

Goel s-Eimma sLa ae assets North 7th St....jAssistant . 
Golding, A. Louise...... TAH WAVE. oe cree Assistant 
Gorman, Mrs. Mary E....|Com’rce St. Ung.|Special ...... 
Gould, Minnie D......... Roseville Ave...|Assistant . 
Grahaty Ada iota eee Charlton Stiv3-4 Glerkse ast ce 
Graham, Margaret D..... Chestnut St..... 

Gray, Hsther;M ls os. es 6 Hawkins St...4. H’d Assistant 
Greelish, Kathleen A..... South Market St./Assistant ... 
Green, Nellie C.......... Waverly Ave.. |Assistant .. 
Grice; sitdith? Hashes ek North 7th St..../Assistant .... 
Griggs, «Clarence «Ret .:. Manual Training/Snecial ..... 
Grill; @aroline lodge ces ee TathvAwesy. Ges, Assistant ... 
Grimes VMATV ee ce cae nen EllioteSt2 85% Assistant=. 2. 


293 Belmont ave. 


Kind’g Direct.|144 Ward st., Paters’n 


33 Fulton st. 


.132 Hedden ter. 
. (305 Trinity pl. Eliz. 


6 Gouvernetr st. 
Union, Union Co.,N. J. 


.1460 Summer ave. 


48 Lincoln ave. 
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Grork, Genevieve S....... rohit errs viele. H’d Assistant}|Maplewood, N. J. 
Grundy, Elizabeth....... 14th A’ve.. . |Assistant . 1344 Woodside ave. 
Guild, Mrs. Josephine R..|South 8th St....|Assistant ..../00 North Sixth st. 
HMaberle eNelle Me oo... 25: Newton St...... Assistant... ..j12.Park ply Orange: 
Haddow, Agnes ......... Brarikititess. soe: Assistant ......|121 Second ‘ave. 
Haddow, Elizabeth G..... Hamburg PIl...../Kind’g Direct.)121 Second ave. 
Pliavatn Glaras tl s.9 ssc. Washington St. |Assistant .|273 Montclair ave. 
Plagerty Alice Tia v o.oo Camden’ Sts ice; Assistant ...|207 Peshine ave. 
Hagney, Augusta W......|Elizabeth Ave...|Assistant ....|31 Milford ave. 
Hagney, Emma U........ MillemgStasn cs Assistant ....|31 Milford ave. 
Plaines Alice Bow. se. Washington St..|Assistant ....|34 Franklin st. 
Haines, Florence L....... Asst. Superv 
OfmeNiuSiCS tS pecial sees 3 34 Franklin st. 
Haines, Margaret D....|South St....... Assistant ... (34 Franklin st. 
Haines, Martha B........ So. Market St. P.jH’d Assistant|34 Franklin st. 
PlalipelnlictoNe. 2650 8s SoutheStit.ees2 Assistant ....|168 Johnson ave. 
Hallock, Virginia E...... Monmouth St...{Assistant ..../128 Orchard st. 
Hamburg, Mabel J..... Waverly Ave...|Kind’g Asst. |324 Clifton ave. 
Hameln Eudora... .sc0.% Summer Ave. P.|H’d Assistant|276 Broad st. 


Hamel, Georgiana ..... 
Hamilton, Gertrude A.. 


.}Webster St. Trg.| Model & Critic 
satAssistantsis 42 


Hamilton, Malia ......... iGalotedwaioe os Assistant:..5%2 
Hampton; Belle’. 2.0.4. .0. Newton otec2..: Assistant ...° 
Handel, Elsa D.A....... South 8th St...|Kind’g Asst. 
Hanson, Frank H......... South Market St. Principal . 

Hardin, Elizabeth . PAI Shira) al A ge eRe WAssistantee’. s. 
Haring, Frances Meunier Wal Lael carrie ae Assistant .... 
Haring, Georgia A....... South 16th St...|Kind’g Direct. 
Rrarlows | uliatAc. ) Ge fee Roseville Ave...|Assistant .... 
Harris, Adah Belle....... Belmont Ave...|Kind’g Asst. 
Harris, Genevieve....... Waverly Ave...|Assistant 

Harris, Josephine ........ Stitemat te. ce hacs Assistant a 


Harrison, Harriet N... 
Harrison, »Mary? BE. 3... 


.| Normal & Train’g|Model & Critic 
Hawthorne Ave/Kind’g Asst. 


276 Broad st. 

32 Maple av., Madis’n 
go Court st. 

351 Plane st. 

SE aStatersti. is) GO 
.|14I Heller parkway. 
321 Belleville ave. 
174 Summer ave. 
174 Summer ave. 
526 Central ave. 
407 Clinton av. 


.|24 Mt. -Prospect pl. 


24 Mt. Prospect pl. 
41 Gray st. 


84 Grove st., Irve’n 


Harrison, Mary M........ South toth St...|Assistant ..../Box 178, Mtclr., N. J. 
RAC Kas Eis Saseirnas =e Jatiack 2on) pape ey Assistant ....|213 Clifton ave. 
Hartough, Sareea wes Newton St. P...!H’d Assistant/74 Ninth ave. 
PPACIStAll ROSE Acree < e052 Havwkinsmmta V. Principal. .|304 Broad st. 
Harvey, Elizabeth W..... South toth St.../Assistant ....|7 Centre st. 
Hasbrouck, Anna B....... BergeneSt....0.0% 1st Assistant..|524 Clinton ave. 
Hascall, Theodorus Bie. ELIS DA cat oan Assistant ....|189 Broad st. 
Haselmayer, Jeannette ‘L.|Morton St...... Assistant ....|87 Treacy ave. 
Hatch, Annie W......... Charlton *>t..o- Assistant ....|32 Astor st. 

Patch) OMI Vide accede «<6 Bergen St....... Assistant ....|151 Monmouth st. 
Hatch, William A........ Manual ae Special -|151 Monmouth st. 
Haulenbeck, Caroline Y..|South 8th St....|Assistant ..../77 North Eleventh st. 
Haughwout, Adelle ...... Olmertato te Ist Assistant../985 Broad st. 


Haviland, Josephine C.. {Waverly Ave....!Assistant 


... 132 Prospect st. Eliz. 
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Hay, Harriett ysl tee Camden St ..|Assistant ....|48 Gray st. 
Hay,’ Maty Hoan i geese ee FUNG Se rei ee Kind’g Asst. .|530 Adams ave., Eliz. 
HaydenjJuliayl. 7 iaete. Oliveri Sti... sae Assistant ....|418 Plane st. 
Hayes, Blanche C.. . {15th Ave - |Assistant .|207 Peshine ave. 
Hayes, EstelletAy a cai. State DLAe reins Assistant ....|56 Chester ave. 
Healy, Ruth dlewe: pee one's Millersestcc. we 1st Assistant..|70 Brunswick st. 
Heath, Madelene E....... Belmont Ave...|Assistant ....|304 Bank st. 
Hedges, Mrs. Elizabeth A.j15th Ave........ Assistant ....|11 Park pl., Blmfield. 
Hegeman, Georgia ...... Chariton’ St:.a. Assistant ....|75 Avon ave. 
Hegeman, Jeannette ..... Gharltonests54 0 Assistant ....|75 Avon ave. 
Heineken, William L..... Lafayette /St:.;.. \Principal™ ..-113 Clinton*pl 
Heist “MabeluRi. cass TSth MA VOU ee oe Assistant ....|59 Farley ave. 
Henderson, Afinie 25.04 3a Hamburg Pl. G.|H’d Assistant 895 Broad st. 
Hennion, Mary P........ Summer Ave..../Assistant ....|316 Belleville ave. 
Herbert, Agnes V........ Sussex Ave..... Assistant ....|204 North Ninth st. 
Herbert, Helen M........ Morton $Stewee8 Assistant ....|204 North Ninth st. 
Herbst, Helen i425 .-~-- Webster St. Tr’g} Model & Critic/665 Hunterdon st. 
Herkimer, fennienl Avr. Fin ANC ics Gates Assistant .,..|Passaic, N. J. 
Hercxner, Clara G...... Burnet sttagine Assistant .|22 Central ave. 
Hetfield, ‘Armagh ries ESthmAve pote. act Assistant ....|16. Linden st. 
Hevey, "Agnes Bie Franklin .|Assistant ..../313 Belleville ave. 
Hewitt, Margaret. L...... High siemens Assistant ....|280 Garside st. 
PrigksocGrt ace Hien. o-siea e Alin phen. Assistant ....115 Eppirt st., E. O. 
Tisliss tos il ay aen. taew et es Bergen St......|Assistant . {88 Astor st. 
Pia) ee Garicrs erase Manual Training/Special ...... 284 Clifton ave. 
Hill eieaica Wea See. sa errors Gamden vaste. St Assistant acct, 47 South Eleventh st 
Fill Lialiie Atak. pats ane Camden St....../Assistant ....|47 South Eleventh st 
Hill aMadelliseon. tebe Summer Pl......|/Assistant ....1166 Elwood ave. 
Hill Nellion essen ch eestor: Pugh better ay, H’d Assistant 69 North Eleventh st. 
Hilton; iM ary ab aes oe South roth St.../1st Assistant..]247 South Eighth st. 
Hines, Margaret M..... |South St....... Assistant ...]207 Peshine ave. 
Hochkins, Carrie E....... T5tR ray eran 6 ae Assistant ..../253 South Eighth st. 


Hockenbary, Mrs. AlbertajI4th Ave 
Hoenemann, Wilhelm B../South 8th St.. 


PT eae 


Hoffman, Kathryn M..... wth Aver rae. 
Hogan, MatidGe us tees Wartenistences 
Hollum, Margaret: ....... Central Ave. P.. 
Holmes, Alice M......... Summer Ave.... 
Hoppaugh, Abbie J....... Walnut: iStic.) f. 
Hopper, ‘Florence 132 2%. Bilagt USiss ing 
Hopping; ?SusiesC.fnti.. es ret ch aVpocy oe aie Wat Ae 
Horan, Margaret G....... Auinipsti iad. 
Horn, Diranweegtwet ies Livingston St.... 
Horn Matildaiis# .s40 a. Peshine Ave.... 
Horn; ¢Nelle(GAn ect). <% Newton St..... 
Horst, Bertha F..0....35. Bruce Styne 
Horter, Ioenati Mice. Wise 2 Ghartton tate 1s 
Hotchkiss, Rose McKean.|Charlton St..... 
Howard, AmmigoMtSaoe8% ‘Hamburg Pl... 


Assistant .. 


Assistant . 


Assistant ... 


Assistant 


Assistant Rare, 
V. Principal. . 
Assistants 


Assistant.” =. 
.|V. Principal. . 
125 bulbs 
Assistant: 2os. 
Assistant. .... 
Kind’g Direct. 
.lAssistant '.... 


-1102 Union ave., Irvg’n 
SPrincwmales..6 


264 South Eighth st. 


--|7 Emmet st. 
Vy Principal... 
V. Principal.. 


55 Milford ave. 
175 James st. 


i -1469 Summer ave. 
Asmistatitin oo; 


63 Taylor st. 
42 Lincoln ave. 
127 Elm st. 

397 Market st. 
25 Hill st. 

66 Sherman ave. 


64 Green’d ave., E. O. 
82 Treacy ave. 
1076 Broad st. 
tor Pennsylvania ave. 


— se 
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Howard, Marie N........ Washington St../Assistant ....|1122 Broad st. 
Howell, Mabel A......- South 16th St |Assistant .|53 Murray st. 
Huff, Marjorie A........ Monmouth St...jAssistant ..../312 Seventh ave. 
Hulse, James A......... Bip hie ie Assistant .|225 Grafton ave. 
Hunter, Mattie B....... Charlton St....|Kind’g Asst. |205 North Seventh st. 
Huston, Henrietta L... _|Alexander St...|Assistant ...|23 Burnet st. 
Hutchings, Carrie C...... Winlanthots so oom H’d_ Assistant|16 Elm st. 
Hutchings, Emma L...... Newton St. P.../V. Principal. . South Orange, N.- J. 
Hutchinson, Myra I...... Sogthioterls aes Assistant .... 1076 Broad st. 
Hutman, Florence E..... Lawrence St.....|/Special Asst..|127 East Kinney st. 
Hymes, Sata L....55.:... Sussex Ave......|Assistant ....|37 North Sixth st. 
Iliff, C. Blanche......... .(Hamburg Pl.....|Assistant .... 81 Sherman ave. 
Ingalsbe, Caroline A..... 18th Ave. P..... V. Principal. .|50 East Kinney st. 
Jackson,,Anna AGE Skee tees Alexander St...{Assistant ....|29 Lombardy st. 
Jacobs, Florence M....... Warten’St.222 0. Assistant ..../73 Bleecker st. 


Jacoby, Mrs. Rebecca C. Hawkins St..../|Assistant 


_|21 Hillside ave. 


armies isena\}).!s.° 2 se b's Hawthorne Ave.|Assistant ....|24 Millington ave. 
Jenkinson, Harriet K..... State St........./Assistant ....|24 Baldwin st. 
Jennings, Mary A........ South roth St.../Assistant ....|72 South Seventh st. 
Jerolamon, @-Grace o, «6.62 TRV. tie o- Assistant ....440 W’h’gt’n av., Bellv. 
Jochmus; Thresa: E..... Central Ave.... Assistant ... 562 Warren st. 
Johnson, Caroline ....... TOEMAVE LG ooo ‘Assistant .... 345 Seventh ave. 
jJounson,: Edna F......... Ghestnut! Sto sicot \Assistant ....|179 Washington st. 
Johnson, Grace A........ North 7th St....)Assistant ... 25% So. Twelfth st. 
Johnson, Louise G....... Avon “Ave... <... Assistant ....718 Clinton ave. 
Johnson, Mrs. M. Louisa.|James St. Indus. Assistant .....94 South Twelfth st. 
Johnson, ‘Nellie B........ {South roth St... Assistant .... 1103 Broad st. 

- fohnson, William A...... Highrise ‘Assistant ....157,North Seventh st 
Jones, Mrs. Helen F...... Alexander St....|\Assistant ....(60 West End av. 
Ponese Maryok.. 5.5 0.8.5. Newton St......| Assistant ....25 Hill st. 
Pieppiearah) 5: 6.3. si Chestnut St..... Assistant .... 101 Clark st., Bklyn. 

| | 
Kachline, Susanv’Aus..... South 8th St..../1st Assistant. . |276 Sixth ave. 
Kain, Bertha? Russ... Burneteot.25: 07 [Assistant ...|12 Hill st. 
Heaiser, Gatries Alas <i.50 Camden St...... Assistant .... 140 Fairmount ave. 
Karner Mr Louse Chestnut St...../Assistant ...|1406 Brad’d ave., Pl'd 
PePene edna Ja ciiapienk South Market St.\Assistant ....51 Thirteenth ave. 
Kelly, Catharine M. M:...|Warren Stee. ‘Assistant ....|344 Sussex ave. 
Kempe, Augusta ......... Monmouth St... Assistant ....,130 Court st. 
Kempf, Emily M......... Normal & Train’g Model & Critic 114. Park ave. 
Kennedy, J. Wilmer...... Miller St......../Principal ....|3 Emmet st. 
Kennedy, Marion A...... Monmouth St.. Assistant ....,221 Broad st. 
Kennedy, Mary B........ Oliver St........|Assistant ....|96 Alpine st. 
Kennedy, Thomas F...... High ssa sice sae H’d Assistant 253 Grafton ave. 
Kent, Mabelle E......... Avon Ave......(|Assistant .... 513 Clinton ave. 
Berns, -Mivbizziesis.. 245 Burnet St jtst Assistant. 21 Halsey st. 


evict Aalianl his nsitsts sms ‘Oliver es eS \V. Principal. 144 Camden st. 
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Kiesewetter, Dora 
Kilpatrick, Jessie M 
Kimball, Carrie A 
King, Carolyn Mai eee. 
Kings Ws Wallace. os. 


eoeeeee| 
eenveoese 


eeeevee 


High 
Franklin P 


Kingston, Emma A 
Kinsey, Blanche A 
Kinsey, Elizabeth D 
Kirkpatrick, Mary D 
Kitchell, Agnes 
Kitchin, Jennie V 
Klotz, Elizabeth D 
Knickmeyer, Emma A.... 
Koehler, Lydia D 
Kohl, Elizabeth I 
Koyt, Berta A 
Kraemer, Delphine 
Kraemer, Frieda 
Kreiner, Lillian M 
Kussy, Rose 
Kussy, Sarah 


eeoevece 
eveeeee 
eee ee | 
eoeeeee eee | 
coeeeeee 


eeecovoeee 


ecoececeeee 
eeeceoveee 
eeceoevnseee 
eeecees 
eeceoeeeee| 


eeceoecereee eee | 


Lacey, Edna M 
La Londe, Norma 
Landes, Annie M 
Landy, Alicia F 
Landy, Anna F 
Langlas, Carl F 
Law, Daisy M 
Layton, Aletta M 
Leary, E. Theresa 
Leary, Grace M 
Ieee; Agnes RA Se eet 
Lehlbach, Mrs. Eliz. A.. 
Lehlbach, Emma 
Lenney, James P 
Levini-Clarad eth eee 


eceoreeveee 


eooececee eve 


eeeoeeeee 


eoececeeeweee 


eeseceeee 


cececerereoe ee © 


evcvoeeeveee 


iOliver St 
\Alexander St... 
South 8th aie cnet 


Lewis, Clara H 
Leyden, Elizabeth 
Lieb, Augusta C 
Lindeburg, Cora J 
Lindenburg, Florence A. 
Lindshéy... Josie®.2.c.ttw oes 
Linnett, Lillie M 
Littell, Bessie M......... 
Littell, Eleanor A 
Littell, Elizabeth B 
Lombard, Mary G 


eeceoereeees ee 


eeeereee 


oeee ewe we oe 


oeeceeoeeee 


eeeoereeee 


Long, Frank W 


Ge 818 © 0 @ © ets 


SCHOOL. 


Charlton St 
Morton St 
Newton St 
Roseville Ave.. 


eoseere 
eeeeeee 


Livingston St... 


IWébstere st... ow: 
‘South 8th St. P.| 
. Assistant ... 


South toth St.. 
Monmouth St.. 


eee eeee 


|Manual Tr’n 

| Alexander Ste 
Normal & Train’: g 
‘Camden St 
‘Camden St 


eoeeveee 


State St 


eecee eee ce 
eeeee 
eeceee 
eoceeeeees 
eoceeeeeee 
ee ee ee eee oe 


Newton St 
Lawrence St.. 
Morton St 


oeee ee ee 


oeeeee 
oeoe eee 


Mortonsst7.. tee 
Washington St. 
14th Ave 


ove ee ee eos 


Charlton St 
Walnut St.. 
Franklin 
14th Ave 
Elliot St 
Elliot St 
Walnut St 
Miller St 
Manual Training 


eeeee 


eee ee eo oe 


oeeeeeee 


eoeeeeee 


. |Assistant ... 


RANK. 


ADDRESS. 


Kind’g Asst.. 
Assistant .... 
Assistant .... 
. Kind’g Asst.. 
Assistant .... 
V. Principal. 
Wissistant — =e 
ist Assistant. 
‘Assistant .... 
WEINCipal sy. oo 
'H’d Assistant. 


«'Assistant=s.:- 
Kind’g Direct 
‘Assistant ose ae 
Assistant ... 
Special 
\Veu Principal: 
Mod’l & Critic 
‘Assistant . 
|Assistant ..... 


see ee 


Assistant .... 
Assistant .. 
Assistant .. 
Assistant .... 
Assistant . 
Man’l Train’ vg 
Assistant . 
Assistant ... 


Assistant . 
Assistant 
Ist Assistant. 
Assistant ..... 
Assistant . 

Assistant .... 
.|H’d Assistant 
Assistant .... 
Assistant .. 
H’d Assistant. 
. | Assistant 
Kind’g Direct. 
Assistant . 

Ist Assistant. 
Assistant ... 
Kind’g Direct. 
1st Assistant. 


1140 N. 17th st, 


148 Monmouth st. 
257 Mulberry st. 

103 South Seventh st 
81 South Tenth st. 
231'S: Cli neste 


./581 Summer ave. 


107 South Seventh st. 
159 Littleton ave. 
127 sllnise 

125 Broad st. 

253 South Tenth st. 


.|26 State st. 


21 Somerset st. 
30 Johnson ave. 
199 Morris ave. 
-|7 Austin st. 
301 Belmont ave. 
301 Belmont ave. 
224 Broad st. 


.(290 Springfield ave. . 


294 Springfield ave. 
96 North Ninth st. 


.. 54 So.-Glinton st., E.O. 
.. 1794. Parkertst. 


304 Broad st. 


..304 Broad st. 


271 Parker st. 

. 28 Marshall st. 

. 160 South Ninth st. 
. 83 Columbia st. 

. 83 Columbia st. 

50 So. Thirteenth st. 
20 Nelson pl. 

35 Waverly ave. 
.{112 Bleecker st. 
124 Wickliffe st. 
481 Summer ave. 
48 Mt. Pleasant ave. 


.. 22 Chestnut st. 


58 South Twelfth st. 


.../50 South Twelfth st. 


Caldwell, N. J. 
176 South Ninth st. 
636 Ridge st. 


.|67 Chester ave. 


105 Gr’nw’d av., E. O. 
ESO: ; 


Special 


eoeeees 


105 Third st. 
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Long, Jennie W......... Charltons Stee. a. Assistant ..../Union, Union Co.,N.]J. 
Longstreet, Mary J....... yWahawantn cue er CMe ‘Assistant ....|92 Fourth ave. 
Lord, Nellie M........... Waverly Ave.... Assistant ....|277 Main st., E, O. 
i Ca Rl Yo et Cea ee aaa Sussex Ave..... ‘Assistant ..../62 Ninth ave. 
Loweree, EGQit ip Vi Pcs svn Cha titonsot.s.s ‘Assistant ....|44 Watson ave., E. O. 
Ludlow,l. Belle 22.5... Avon /AVes 5.2 Assistant ....|62 Monmouth st. 
Pern ger ith 2. << 2. eee Biligte st tacecents Assistant ..../252 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
unt fee elizabeth... Belmont Ave... Assistant. . tio Layloriust, 
Luther, Agnes V......... Normal & Train’g | are ae \ 151 Scotland rd., S. O. 
Lutz, M; Anna:.......... William sotsc.. 0s ‘Assistant ..../98 Bloomfield ave. 
TES PL OSIE ED cre dc cpl ois @ Belmont Ave... Assistant ... Nutley, N. J. 
Lyon, Mrs. Alberta H..../South 8th St.... Assistant ....|79 South Tenth st. 
Beyon; stlsie 2/2. «7.15. = -'- Hamburg Pl.....|Kind’g Asst..|12 Hill st. 
Lyon, Florznce.......... @ilivets ots. +... Assistant Ahpeo Fialhest: 
Pron corenia TN i. o0' < <\. Central Aves. Assistant ....|27 Homestead park. 
Lyons, Mary W........ North 7th St...|/Assistant ...|123 Washington ave. 
MacBride, Georgiana....)/Warren St...... Assistant . 133 Franklin st. 
MacDonald, Edith R.....;Newton St..... Assistant 95 Renner ave. 


MacDonald, Robert A.... 
MacGowan, Jessie E 
MacGowan, Marietta ... 
MacIntyre, ‘Edith....... 
Maclay... Mary? Ey.) 6 066 
Maclure, David 
MacMaster, Amelia K.... 


eeeerees ee 


eeooesaeeveeee 


Mains, J: Elmina ....... 
Mandeville, Julia R...... 
Mangold, Martha . 
Manno Nelieh Ts... 0.0/6 ee> 
Manness, S. Ervin....... 
Marquart, Marguerite... 
Marsh, Emily .T 
INSERT LOSSIC CEs <) wielevore’s 
Marshall, Mary W 
Martin, Isadora S 
Martin, Louise M........ 
Martin, May Axford..... 
LOR wget eh kor Eh aa nae See 
Mathews, Byron C....... 
Mathews, Olive A........ 
WE eet Gath  bHiet./.c'/ oe 
Matthews, Florence ...... 
PT LBEL Cal (ick ALS soap «tere 
Maurus, Kathreen G. B... 
Wiawhashisie Re. . o<s'Sss 


ees eeoee eo? 


as07 80 le} sie) 


Hawthorne Ave. 
Washington St.. 


Morton? Sti..2.. ‘Assistant 
Abingn Ave. An\Assistant . 
Statew staves. ve Assistant ... 
Ghestnutist.avs Principal . 
BihOmobi co. 4 os Kind’g Asst.. 
Roseville Ave.../Assistant .. 
AA 5 yh Ree H’d Assistant 
South roth St.. |Assistant . 
LotueAVe.c.eee. Assistant . 
INewton St...... ASsistantac ss 
REA S gt Cot ake eR oe Ist Assistant 
18th Avenue ...|Principal . 
Avon Ave...... Assistant 
Alexander St...|/Assistant 


Waverly Ave.... 
Hamburg Pl.... 
South Market St. 
Hawthorne Ave. 


Assistant 


Avon Ave...... Assistant .... 
Braucevoten.. aac VePrincipal .. 
Pighiaeess ne cee 

Coloredieseee ease Assistant)... 
DOLLS E Sree Kind’g Asst. 
Sussex Ave..... Assistant .... 
EPL eA cai. oh: Assistant ... 


Belmont Ave... 


Summer Ave.... 


‘Principal ... 
[Assistant .... 


H’d Assistant 


Kind’g Direct. 
Assistant .... 


Assistant .... 
Assistant... 


.195 Renner ave. 
23 Elizabeth ave. 
+. +. (236 Elizabeth, ave. 
../93 Fourth ave. 
.|312 Summer ave. 
.|1156 Sp’gfid av.,Irvg’n 
454 Jeffers’n ave., Eliz. 
.|10 Gould ave. 
153 Bleecker st. 
.|178 Fourth st. 
. 158 So. Eleventh st. 
109 North Seventh st 
293 Clifton ave. 
.. 625 Mt. Prospect ave. 
,|22. East Kinney st. 
. |162 Milton ave., Ra’y 
37 Elizabeth ave. 
. 93 Fourth ave. 
'20 South Tenth st. 
42 Farley ave. 
64 Sherman ave. 
77 Burnet st. E.’ O. 


H’d Assistant)106 Carnegie ave., E.O. 


192 Charlton st. 
299 Clifton ave. 
198 Third st. 
281 Clifton ave. 
27 Farley ave. 
165 Summer ave. 
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NAME. 


——— 


May, Mona M 
McCaffrey, Florence G.. 
McGaffrey, Mabel V 
McCallig, Anna T 
McClelland, Annie H.... 


eeeevee 


SCHOOL. 


RANK. 


ADDRESS. 


North 7th St. P. 


South Market S!|Assistant 
South Market St.|Assistant 
Lawrence St.... |Assistant 


South toth St... 


V. Principal. . 


tst Assistant. 


55 Ninth ave. 

. {116 Seeley av., Arl’n 
116 Seeley av., Arl’n . 
110 Hamilt’n st., E. O. 
163 Fairmount ave. 


eeer 


McClelland, Helena ..... Manual Training|Special ...... 163 Fairmount ave. 
McClelland, Thos. K.,.../Belmont Ave. GIV. Principal. |163 Fairmount ave. 
McCloskey, Margaret .... Gen. Supervisor. |Special ...... /40 Park pl. 

McClure, Joanna M...... IT StH es AAMC se eer aroteh Assistant ....|348 Thirteenth ave. 
McClure, Rebecca ......- ‘Newton St...... tst Assistant.|348 Thirteenth ave. 
McCrea, Edith A........: Morton tii. +. Assistant ....|59 Thirteenth ave. 
McDermitt, Agnes C..... \Charlton)St.2.2, Assistant ....|571 So. Eleventh st. 
McDonald, Jane F....... [Newton St..... Assistant ... {69 Roseville ave. 
McDonald, Katherine ... Burnet St....... Assistant ..../131 Plane st. 
McDonald, Mary A...... ISussex Ave..... Assistant ....|368 New st. 
McDonald, Sarah E...... ‘South 8th St....|Assistant ....|11 Milton st. 
McDowell, Sallie G...... Waverly Ave..../Assistant ....|46 Hillside pl. 
McIntyre. Stella E....... iStateacstom eels, Kind’g Direct.|254 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
McKee; Jane- Ei. tes a. South 16th St...|V. Principal. .|12 Beech st., Arl’gt’n 
McKeon, Catherine F..... (EotHiceAven cons of Assistant ....|96 Alpine st. 
McKinney, C. Edward, Jr. High ........... Man’! Train’g|282 Clifton ave. 
McLaughlin, Nellie ...... [Hawkins St..... Assistant .... 63 Ninth ave. 
Mckaury,’ John Ceasers. Mth WA Vera tiene. Principal ..... 42 S. Maple ave., E.O. 


eeceveevee 


McVey, Madre 22 see. 
McWhood, Virginia L... 
Meeker, Sarah L......... 
Melick, Evangeline ...... 
Memmott, ‘Charlotte B... 
Mendel, Clara S 
Mentz, ‘GracesLoa.e ik. as 
Mercy, Emilie A 
Mergott, Lulu F 
Merry, Grace 

Merry, Sara E 


coeoee eee ee 
oereeeee ee ee 
eeeetreer eevee 


eeereeoeveve 


esr eeeereee 


Mezger, Robert 


Mikels, Jessie B 
Millenshimima 2S eva) 
Miller, Adelaide D 
Miller, Alice M......... 
Miller, Caroline D 
“Miller; Deltatyc 2A ah as 
Miller, Florence M 
Miller, Grace E 


eoeoerrvereer eee 


eoeeeeee 


oeeereee 


eee ec eee & oe 


oeee eee oe 


‘Waverly Ave.... 
Washington St.. 
Abington Ave... 
South St 
South Market St 
Belmont Ave... 
Lafayetter St... 
Monmouth St... 
Waverly Ave... 


eee eeee eo | 


Clerk 


o- 


Assistant 


Assistant: s'.. 
Assistant 20. 
Assistant: <7... 
Assistant. —. 

Assistant ... 


Assistant... 


V. Principal. | 


42 S.~Maple ave., E.O. 
126 Baldwin st. 

142 North Ninth st. 
. 17 Pennington st. 
.|17 Pennington st. 
213 North Sixth st. 
7 Sherman ave. 

.|451 High st. 

120 South Ninth st. 


13th Ave......../Assistant ....|372 High st. 

South 16th St.../Assistant .....72 Maple ave., Irvg’n 

Bergen St-340 2.7 Assistant ..../257 Garside st. 

Bergen Sts. /.2.: ist Assistant.. 159 Fairmount ave. 

Webster St. Tr’g Mod’l & Critic 19 Lombardy st. 

Burnet St....... Assistant ....,19 Lombardy st. 

Newton ’St...... Kind’g Asst../42 Walnut st. 

High Head French t 355 Delavan ave 
hy eS Dept. | , 

FranklinGn 4426: ist Assistant. 230 Garside st. 

South 8th St..../Assistant ....|220 Garside st. 

T3thH WAVE. eM Assistant ....|137 Bank st. 

North 7th St.../Assistant ... |335 Clifton ave. 

Washington St.. Assistant .... 137 Bank st. 

Franklin \sasese.. ‘Assistant ....|335 Clifton ave. 

Lafayette St...../ Assistant .....17 East Kinney st. 

Miller St......../ Assistant ....|13 Tichenor st. 


eo 


~ 
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ee ee SS ees 


NAME. SCHOOL. RANK. ADDRESS. 

Miller, Mattie M......... Avon Ave...... Assistant ....|63 Treacy Ave. 
Milliman, Wellenkr.ccesse3 Waverly Ave..../Assistant ....|186 South Tenth st. 
Malis Al ydia Ak. costs 4 + Lafayette St.....jAssistant ....|/20 Poinier st. 
Mes oA Tia Pits 2 5 coole ore'e's South 16th St...|/Assistant ..../18 Summer st., Orange 
i), Filvays Bed Oh. ep aera re ee Alexander St... |Assistant ..../20 West End ave. 
Milwitzky, William...... Higher a: Assistant ...{|400 Sec’d st., E. Nw’k 
Miner, Benjamin C...... anestine oe cee tincipalns... iO Irving iply summits 
Minion, Marie E........ Commerce St... {Assistant . . ./388 Main st., Belleville 
Mintz, Dorothy ......... Alexander St...|1st Assistant. 825 South Eleventh st. 
Mintz. Pannie ‘Sw. 0... .%.: Livingston St... Assistant ....|825 South Eleventh st. 
Mizer, Eleanora E....... Ab’gton Av. A’x.|H’d Assistant 264 Clifton ave 
Mac SC Aatd TL ficc sss s es Morton St......./Assistant ....|27 Hill st. 
Mock, Bate ee ele. oe str. 13th Ave. G..... V. Principal. .|27 Hill st. 
Moffat, Meee Ada vi... Hawthorne Ave. |Assistant ..../24 Millington ave. 
Mohair, Pia ries sos 3c BergeneSts on %.: Ist Assistant./34 Homestead park. 
Molten, Mrs. Lizzie C..|William St.....|Assistant .../19 Myrtle ave. 
Monaghan. Bartholomew F. Hawkins-St..<.. Principal ..../349 So. Eleventh st. 
Moore, Alice L..........- North 7th St....|Assistant ..../31 North Sixth st. 
Moore sGatrie Le van... Krankhntic.s 4.6%: Kind’g Asst..|44 Rowland st. 
Moore, Elizabeth ........ Newton St...... Assistant ....|96 Sherman ave. 
Moore, Elizabeth N...... Hamburg Pl....j|Assistant ....|41 Essex st. 
Moore, Ellen L.......... Stater Oty a. e Ede yey ..+-/328 Belleville ave. 
Moore,-Hannah .;....<..... ‘Lafayette St....)1st Assistant 118 Miller st. 
Moore, Harriet ......... Miller “Sts... e. “ist Assistant. 177 Quitman st. 
Moore, M. Alice ......... Millet Sts we: Assistant ....|/325 Summer ave. 
Niece Co ETC Se ae Miller St. P...../H’d Assistant.|177 (uitman st. 
Wireee NEAT Y Ate e s+ cam os Brace, 5ti a. -< Assistant ....|E. Main st., Chatham. 
Morgan, tema: i... 23:. 2... Newton St...... Ist Assistant.'18 Mercer st. 
Wiice ee OEY See 13th Ave . |Assistant .../1141 Chestnut.st., Eliz. 
Morris Lanura Bie... 0 ./1gth Avec... Kind’g Direct. 209 Broad st. 
Mortis;;Sara Wi... 5. WAcmavaseridee. soit. <Joe H’d_ Assistant Napoleon st. 
Morrison, Bessie ........ Lafayette St...../Assistant ....)20 Linden st. 
Morrison, Katharine ......Warren St...... Assistant ..../20 Linden st. 
Morrow, Blanche C......) Bergen: Stich Kind’g Asst...58 Ingraham pl. 
Morton, Henrietta V..... 8th Ave....... .|Kind’g Asst. .|3114 Avon ave. 
Mulford,. Ethel B....... ‘South toth St. |Kind’g Asst. |20r Summer ave. 
Mulford, “May, .(c\'..0003% ‘Morton St...... Assistant .....62 Plane st. 
Mulligan, Mary......... So. Market St. |Assistant .../|102 Ferry st. 
Mullison, Harriet W..... Et GAVEG s ates a ot Clonee 4% 145% Elizabeth ave. 

= Mundy, Caroline .+...... Fi gti red case Assistant ....|284 North Sixth st. 
Mundy, Jeannette J....... Miller ot SY baa Assistant ....|41 Stratford pl. 
Monn piary Vii x. 520) EOE Stacikcde so Assistant ....|147 Stephen st., Bellv. 
DANTON Aelate (ee Clr ps kel Hamburg PIaieaAssistagt:s....1200 5 lm ist: 
Murray; Lucille C.../...4 ‘Monmouth St.. .|Assistant ....|161 South Sixth st. 
CS pa Ot is Rs ae, ae pombe ct ci. ete IV. Principal. . 342 Roseville ave. 
Myers, Henrietta ........ Evatt toth St...|Assistant ....|146 So. Eighth st. 
Navatier, Theresa C.....| ehatiton Stan: Assistant ....| 1003 Broad st. 
Nebinger, Mary G....... ‘Belmont Ave... Ist Assistant../22 Astor st. 
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Negles. Anna M 
Nettleton, Harriet A 
Newbury, Helen N 


Nicholas, Emily......... Oliveriisteccea Assistant ... 
Nicholls, Mabel A...... Central Ave....|Assistant ... 
Nichols, Edna F........ So. Market St. |Assistant .... 
Nichols, Mary W........ High ........... Assistant .... 
Nicklas, Peter ...........|High .........+ Assistant .... 
Nicoll sDaisyaO Sees Avon. Ave...... Assistant’... 
Noble, Josephine L....... SussexdAve:z.e.- Assistant .... 
Nolan, Helen P.......... ‘SouthtOte ne as er Assistant 


Noon, Philo G 
Norbury, Jessie 
Nye, Ruth B 


eecececreee eee 


O’Connor, Florence E.... 


O’Connor, Helen A 
O’Connor, Mary N 
Ohr, Amelia C 
Olds, Almeda M 
O’Rourke, Mary A 
Osborn, Maude A 


Ostrander, Katharine V.. 


Oswell, Katharine F 
Overgne, Louise C 


Paddock, Alice M 
Paddock, Carmilla 
Parker, Mary M 
Parmalee, Laura M 
Parmly, Maude 
Patrick, Augusta L 
Patrick, Elizabeth N 
Patterson, Edith F 
Pauley, Caroline M 
Peach, Nellie M 
Peal, Amelia E 
Pearson, Nelle G 
Pease, Henry F 
Peck, Adelaide 
Peer, E. Jane 
Perkins, Bessie F 
Perry, Eleanor B 
Perry, Mabel E 
Perry, Mary E 
Peters, Minnie L 
Pettit, Florence. L...<:2% 
Pfeifer, Pearl G. M 


e (6 oe. 0 (076! 9:\0 


eoeeevee 
eeovceeee 


eocoeeevee 


Overgne, M. Theresa .... 


ecoereoe ee 


eereceevee ee 


eoeeceeeeee 
Pe 
Pe 
eoeceoeesere 

cee ec eoer ere 
ee 
eceeceevece 
eeeereeee 
eoeoee eer eee 
oo eee eee eees 


South Market St. 
Hamburg Pl.... 
Monmouth St... 


So. Market St. G. 
‘Monmouth St... 
Bergen St 


Assistant 


eoeee ce 


| 
| 
| 


Washington St.. 


Livingston St... 
Monmouth St... 


Chestnut St 
Hawthorne Ave 
.|High 
Hawkins St.... 
Hamburg Pl..... 
.|Alexander St... 
MillérySt3keec: 
13th Ave 
Sussex Ave 
Manual Training 
Miller St. G 


eeecee 


eoeeeoe oe ee oe 


eoeee eve 


Special 


South 8th St.... 
Wickliffe St..... 
Franklin Sst os. cc: 
Central Ave.... 
Belmont Ave... 


Assistant <..% 
Assistant"... 
Assistant <<... 


V. Princip 


Assistant .... 


Assistant: ts... 


LETT ESV om eivinsecns Assistant .... 
‘Peshine Ave...../Assistant .... 
iT4th } Avec". |Assistant .... 
Washington St../Assistant .... 
Central Ave..... Assistant ... 
Belmont Ave... Kind’g Asst.. 

Nrintesticwnec eur Assistant .... 
Braces Stites. sw Assistant .... 


Assistant ..-. 
Assistant]...% 


ee 


Newton St...... Assistant .... 
Waverly Ave..../Assistant .... 
South?St. vse Assistant .... 


Assistant .... 
Assistant?.. 72. 
Phys. Culture 
Assistant, 02. 
Assistant .... 
Assistant... 
Wesistant 372; 
Assistant «<.6 
‘Assistant? .... 


..|V. Principal. . 


18th Ave........ ist Assistant. 
Sth WAVE. pu «kor Kind’g Asst.. 
Walnut St: sack.’ Assistant :.<. 


Assistant .... 
Kind’g Asst.. 
Assistant .... 
Assistant ... 

King’d Direct 


298 South Ninth st. 
22 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
168 Grove st., E. O. 
126 Third ave. 

36 Chestnut st. 

8 Gouverneur st. 

315 Summer ave. 

267) Parkereee 

25 Leslie st. 

336 Seventh ave. 
....|Belgrove drv., Kearny 
al..|114 So. Twelfth st. 
.-- 180 Beverly st. 

183 Mt. Prospect ave. 


215 Washington st. 
258 High st. 

59 South st. 

433 So. Twelfth st. 
17 Pennington st. 
-145 Burnet st 

74 Emmet st. 

7 Sherman ave. 

13 Pennington st. 

20 Miller st. 

20 Miller st. 

304 Broad st. 

304 Broad st. 

121 South Ninth st. 
391 William st., E. O. 
161 Roseville ave. 

80. Gates av., Mtclr. 
429 Belmont ave. 
1072 Ave C, Bayonne 
102 Second st., S. O. 
315 High st. 

583 Clinton ave. 

42 Myrtle ave. 

14 Schley st. 

122 Brunswick st. 

7 Emmet st. 

275 South Sixth st. 
17 Glenw’d ave., E. O. 
tog South Eleventh st. 
17 Glenw’d ave., E. O. 
304 Broad st. 

64 Emmet st. 

45 Congress st. 
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- 


Philip, Mrs. Josephine L.. 
Phillips, Charlotte T 
Phillips, Florence L 


ceoeereee 


Waverly Ave....|Assistant 
South St 


e@seeveee8 


RANK. 


Assistantr.../- 
South 8th St....|Kind’g Direct. 


Pickwick, Elie Jre.-<....-. Dir. Man. Sree Specialise ce «4 
Pierce, Antinette R...... Millete Steet. es: Assistant®. 2... 
Rierces Minnie KR .. 5... %. Morton St....... Assistant’... 
Piersonatie Sies: «cues Elizabeth Ave...|Assistant .... 
Pilkington, Ruth......... Mottotaect.a. Assistant <.. 
Pinckney, Bess L........ Charltonsothccc. Assistant .... 
Pinkham, George Ripley. South St........ Principal .... 
Prkin, “Edaar S...-...; LS tatese ote... Principal ... 
Pitkin, Marcia L......... Lafayette St.....|Assistant ... 
Plume; Matilda A...:..,. Newton’ otic ca: Kind’g Direct. 
Pomeroy, Rosamond .... iGamdenvots: sc. 3 Kind’g Direct. 
Poortman, Amelia ....... Waverly Ave....|Assistant .... 
Porscipearie’ =... >. <a. ‘South 1oth St...|Assistant .... 
Potters ielen Ue... 2s... Chariton “Sti. =. Assistant .... 
Post wanna .....0...: Bergen. ote... Assistant 
Postill, A. Blanche ......| South 8th St.../Assistant .... 
Pater to. Eiily nos... 5+ Washington St. P.|V. Principal. . 


Powelson, Sarah A 
Preston, Adeline D 


eee ee 


Charlton St 
Belmont Ave... 


Assistant 
Assistant 


see e080 


ADDRESS. 


21 4tst st., Irvington 
40 Camp st. 

68 Evergreen pl., E.O. 
261 North Sixth st. 
64 Emmet st. 

372 Clinton ave. 

9 Astor st. 

66 Monmouth st. 
407 Clinton ave. 

22 West Kinney st. 
YOUN Ore tsest,) Ee. O; 


.(25 Hill st. 


120 Prospect st., E. O. 
532 Warren st. 

120 Wright st. 

463 S. Fifteenth st. 
50 Murray st. 


.|41 South Tenth st. 


48 North Sixth st. 
51 Washington ave. 


...|29 Vanderpool st. 


Preston, Ethel V....... Hawthorne Ave.. Assistant 

Preston, Up Alice.... os. es 14th Ave.......{Assistant .... 
BCE EMA OS ooceiei cise Normal & Train’g General Asst. 
oe gad 2 ee Eligimen ete + IAssistantec. 
Pritchard, Margaret H...| Waverly Ave.... Assistant .... 
aot Alte ees ox ccs" WtNtAVEs eck oo ‘Kind’g Asst.. 
Pati @nariottesl.: <>. Fito hie: Sins icc aes Assistant .... 


Pullin, Elsie 
Puli, ) Jeanette: .:2......> 
Putnam, Adelaide G..... 


Quinby, Anna W 
Quinn, Katharine E...... 
Randolph, Corliss F 
Rafferty, Jane 
Raquet, Marie L 
Rauch, Alpha J 
Rauch, Othelia M 


“ee ee eve ee eoe 


Reardon, Joanna A. F.... 


Reeve, Ella A 
Reeve, M. Emma 
Reeves, Florence M 
Reilly, Julia C 
Remer, Kate A 
Reuck, Edith H 
Reuck, S. Alberta 


oeeeeee 


coor eer ere eee ee 


oceeeeeee 


oreeee 


oereeeee eee 


eee eee eeeee 


ere eee 


Lawrence St.... 
Hantbiurege ess... 
Newton St 


Clerk 
Assistant 


Assistant .... 


Camdenvstsees.: H’d Assistant 
Bereren Sth. 228. 1st Assistant.. 
(Sth tA Vee soe. Principals: .s' 
Waverly Ave... |Assistant 
Morton otis « Kind’g Asst.. 
AnTaOtei es oes Assistant:...... 
Alexander St...|Kind’g Asst.. 
Mortoti¢ntens:- Assistant .... 
Hamburg Pl....jAssistant ... 

iB arnetc teas tas ASSistanitn. 
Mortonisoteses). Assistant .... 
Bergen St....... Assistant 


‘Central Ave.... |Assistant 


Bergen St. P... \V. Principal. 
Charlton St.......V. Principal 


. (621 High st. 
. (621 High ‘st. 


138 Monmouth st. 
40 Eighth ave. 

16 Taylor st. 

36 Baldwin ave. 

71 Wakeman ave. 
5u> Summer ave. 
227 North Sixth st. 


1227 North Sixth st. 


66 Oriental st. 


80 Columbia st. 
108 Spruce st. 


76 South Tenth st. 


. |344 So. Eleventh st. 


37 Waverly ave. 
For Court st- 
37 Isabelle ave. 
14 Nelson pl. 


- 85 Broad st. 


9 Linden st. 
88 Wright st. 


./262 Mt. Prospect ave 


64 Emmet st. 


. 63 South Tenth st. 
.. 63 South Tenth st. 
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NAME. SCHOOL. RANK. ADDRESS. 
Se 

Reynolds, Grace C........ Hliete otter ae os Assistant ....|106 Washington ave. 
Richards, LucyiAvins..5- RAN GTs MA 29 Uae Assistant ....|464 Summer ave. 
Richards, ‘Mary ‘E-,.....; Hamburg Pl.....jAssistant ....|41 Essex st. 
Richards, Mary H....... Higiite susoen yee. ..|Assistant ..--(464 Summer ave. 
Richardson, Florence ....|ElIliot St....... Assistant ....|209 Washington ave. 
Richardson, Mabel...... Misotcits aaa Geri eves occ 299 Washington ave. 


Richey, Frances O.. 
Riehman, Mathilde M.. 
Riley, Clara R 
Rinck, Daisybelle F 
Rink, May R 
Riordan, Margaret C 
Roalefs, Lavinia 
Robertson, Jennie M 
Robinson, Ida S 
Robison, Violet C 
Roche, Kate 
Roe, Bessie E 
Rogers, Mary P 
Roll, Mabel E 
Romaine, Edna P 
Romer, Bertha M 
Romer, Caroline $ 


eocvooseee ee @ 
eeeveeve 
eceeevvoeece eee 
oeeeve 
eoeereee ee 
eeceoee 
eooceoveeveee 
eeececveee 
eecceeevee eee ee 
oeeee eee ee ge 
eeseeeev ee @ 
eececeovoeeveeee 
eooevceeeee 
© féy phe 98 


eeeeere 


ceeeere vee os 


Romer, Clara E 
Romer, Maud E 
Rose, L. Hilda 
Ross, Pauline R 
Rothery, Mrs. Aglae L... 
Rounds, Myrtle M 
Rowden, Phoebe J 
Rudd, sAnniesGsn vou. oe as 
Rudd, Katherine E....... 
Rudolph, T. Christine 
Ranyon vhdraalicn. eo. 
Runyon, Elizabeth 
Rusby, Elizabeth A 
Rusling: M-Louisess. ec... 
Russell, Josephine F 
Russell, Sadie G 
Ryer, Gertrude E 


oereere eee 
esceseeceeeeee 


eeoeereee ee 


eoecee vee 


eooeoeeree ae 


eceoeee 


eenveoerve 


eeeeveere 


eee eee 
cove eo eee ve 


eee ereoeee 


Safford, Charles L 
Sandford, Viola L 
Sandy, William C 
Sargeant, Ada E 
Savacool, Emma 
Sayvrevannirilipes co meee 
Sayre; Darran aces mete s 
Sayre, Mrs. Laura H 


oeeeweee 


ee ee ew oe 


oeeeoeeee 


oeereereve 


eevee 


7th Ave 


‘Newton St 


High 


Sussex Ave 
.{Belmont Ave.... 
Abington Ave... 
Miller St 
Bruce St 


18th Ave 
Charlton St 
Morton St 
Raden Strat seats 
Oliver St 
Bergen St 
Sussex Ave 
South 8th St... 
South Market St. 


coo eee eee 
oe ee eeee 
eeeece 
a's @ ee a ene 
ceoeee 


ee ee ee oe 
oceceeree 


eeeevee 


eceseveeee 


South 8th St. 

Normal & Train’ g 
Chestnut St..... 
Manual Training 
Summer Ave.... 
FLig ty vacaleaapsie es 
Newton St 


oe ol 6) @, ‘oe 


eerevcee 


Summer Ave: é 
Biliotiote & eae. 
Hamburg Pl... 


Burnet St 
PTT ee ance 
Franklin P 
Ridge St 


Camden St 
Lawrence St... 


eecoenevoe 


eeee ee 


eeoeeve 


Assistant. 2. 
Assistant .... 
Assistant . 
Ist Assistant. 
Assistant... 
Assistarit’ .2\.% 
Assistant .... 
Assistant: ..+* 
Assistant . 
Kind’g Direct. 
Assistant: .. sc 
Assistant .... 
IN SSistanitynee cs 


IASSISTANE ..2 2; 


Assistant ...,. 


>» | Kind 2 VAsst: 


H’'d Biology 

Dept. 
VP rincipal.. 
Assistant .... 


MASSIStANEL pak 5 


sw ASsiStantie 
Mod’! & Critic 
tst Assistant. 
Spectalhiaen ces 
Assistant .. 
Labpariarig. ws; 
AASSistanite pes 
Clerk 
Assistant’... 
Kind’g Asst.. 


Kind’g Direct. 


ANissistantet.< 


+ Assistant. war. 


Assistant: ...% 


Assistant .... 
Kind’g Asst.. 


H’d Com. Dpt. 


H’d Assistant 
Assistant . 
Principal . 

V. Principal. 


SA ssistant). 2 


36 Baldwin ave. 
és Montgomery st. 


. 103 Bloomfield ave. 


127 Quitman st. 
Hilton, N. J. 
333 New st. 

138 Fourth ave. 
28 Sherman ave. 


.|211 Hunterdon st. 


10 Second ave. 
39 Chestnut st. 
250 Fourth st. 
10 Myrtle ave. 
79 Bleecker st. 

7 Gouverneur st. 
154 Second ave. 

Ss 


.-/154 Second ave. 


154 Second ave. 
30 South st. 

69 Hedden ter. 

96 South Tenth st. 
17 Riggs pl., S. O. 
24 Broad st. 

267 Garside st. 


.|114 Summer ave. 


114 Summer ave. 
275 Rose st. 

242 East Kinney st. 
298 Clifton ave. 
Nutley, N. J. 

173 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
248 Summer ave. 

97 South Seventh st. 
19 Myrtle ave. 


202 W. 78th st., N. Y. 
135 New st. 

262 North Sixth st. 
192 Summer ave. 
.17 Wakeman ave. 
1368 Bank st. 

oI Sussex ave. E. O. 
.|\2 Lombardy st. 


————— Cl .,rCrCUr lh lr 
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NAME. 


Scarlett, Anna 
Seariett, oatale bin <- + 
Schaefer, Alice R........ 
Schaefer, Anna G........ 
Schaller, Caroline F...... 
Schenck, Bessie C 
Schenck, Bethel ie sists © 
Schenck, Hattie O........ 
Schenck satah ...2.)..... 
SchiedosGarme Ds..:)...-. 
Schlesinger, Dorothy..... 
Sulsbastla sng. 0 4 OG Ce ean 
Schmidt,. Mabel, W..'. ... 
Schoonmaker, Stella .... 
Schulte, Otto Hi... ..). 6. 
Schwartz, Jennie A...... 
Schwitzgable, Amelia .... 
Seidl, Bertha 
Seidler, Louise G...... a 


eeeoeveee eee ee 


REZ Ia Ths Neerece 0) ny ais | 


Ot es GhIC iiss ck datas S = 5 
Seyfried, Sophie E. von... 
Shaffer, Charles Grant.. 
Shaffer, Walter W....... 
Shea, Katherine E...... 
BUeparid Giarac Ay wae si se 
Shepard, Edwin ......... 
Sheridan, Edith M....... 
a eat a OE CS Ge 
Sherman, Angerona M... 
Breriitat eatin Vi 1.) mrens 
Sherwood, Florence D... 
Shields, Mrs. Katherine C. 
Shipman, Lillian M....... 
SITIDSON PLY = c.5 asst a3 
Sinctair, Bessie B.:2.<.: 
Sinnott, Teresa M....... 
eel, dl arriet. io. bss .icce. 
Skidmore, Theodora .... 
Skinner, Helena M....... 
Skinner, M. Adaline..... 
Slack, Jeannette B....... 
Sloan, Mrs. Grace R..... 
PRIESTS ST iies fey 51+ VV te Wass « : 
Smashey, Gertrude W.... 
Syren dnly Gah ore cox te a eee eee 
Smith, Mrs. a dake re 
Smith, Mrs. C. L. D 
Smith, Elizabeth 


SCHOOL. 


Brucéootriee acs: 
Roseville Ave... 
Chestnut St..... 
South roth St... 
WiOLtOU tcc 
South 8th St.. 

Lafayette St.. 


oeoe ee eo eo © oe 


TOE OA VER aaa aes: 
Monmouth St... 
Charlton St... .. 
Summer Ave... 


.|Central Ave. G. 


Central Ave..... 
Gharitons ot... se 
Gatien ost. es ato 
Latayette | St. ; 
E4thy AVE os 8 
Central Ave..... 
Morton St....... 


pe Lot Stu. Shane 


Camden Sto. ck. ; 
South TOthe st, 


eseeeenee eo o8 


EACH AVGs docs ak 


MED AAVEC fo atch ows 
Hamburg PIl.. 

Sussex Ave..... 
Franklin 


Elsi ee ys ss eo 
Commerce St.. 


South toth Sree 
Charlton St..... 


Wickliffe: St..e:- 
South 1oth St... 
Charlton St..... 
Sou loti wotasG-s. 
Hawthorne Ave. 


Martone abr. b Principal 


.. Assistant’... 
. |Kind’g Asst.. 


_|Assistant .. 
Toth: Ave... .. 2. 


Teacher of Writ’g Special 


RANK. 
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ADDRESS. 


Assistant’. ... 
Princiody) ccs 
Assistant 
Ist Assistant. 
Assistanth.... 
brPSsistaniti ca...’ 
..|Kind’g Direct. 
Assistant .... 
Assistant... 
Assistant .... 
Kind’g Asst. 
H’d Assistant.) 
Kind’g Assist! 
H’d Assistant, 


e@eee) 


Assistant. . « 
Avssistarit)...< 
Assistant),<2.. 


Principal .. 
Clerk 
Principaly.. 
Perincipalll.6 
Assistant .. 
Assistant}... 
Principal .. 


‘Assistant .... 
Clerk 
lARsSistant to. .4 
Assistant 12.1.7. 
_| Assistant 

Kind’g Rect 
ist Assistant. 
Assistant ... 
‘Assistant .... 
Assistant 

Assistant!..is: 
.|Kind’g Direct. 
Assistant . 
Assistant .. 
Assistant .... 


ose e ee 


Agsistantt./... 
Assistants |..3%25 
Assistant . 

Ve Principal... 


bAssistant:|... 


56 South Eleventh st. 
56 South Eleventh st. 
27 Brunswick st. 


(625 Bergen st. 


41 Thirteenth ave. 
198 North Seventh st. 
446 Ellison st., Pats’n. 
242 Clifton ave. 
244 Belleville ave. 
94 State st. 

162 Quitman st. 

19 Farley ave. 

171 Lincoln ave. 
128 Elizabeth ave. 
154 Ward pl., S. O. 
38 Sussex ave. 

48 Farley ave. 

413 South Eighth st. 


-|(82 Pacific st. 


246 South Seventh st. 


-'103 South Eleventh st. 
.---/79 Hillside ave. 


18 Hedden ter. 
656 Parker st. 


LEA eine st. 


46 Prospect st., E. O. 


-|25 Osborne ter. 
.|147 Hollyw’d av., E.O 


25 Lemon st. 
159 Littleton ave. 
1076 Broad st. 
153 Hillside ave. 


-|137 Milford ave. 


132 Hollyw’d av., E. O. 
42 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
.(62 Taylor st. 

130 New York ave. 
34 Homestead park. 
251 «Parker: st. 

402 Plane st. 


..(205 Walnut st. 
.|413 Summer ave. 


29 Vanderpool st. 
14 Burnet st. E. O 
248 Littleton ave. 
182 Badger ave. 


./53 Crawford st. 


144 Monmouth st. 
80 Rutgers st. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


RANK. 


ADDRESS. 


Kind’g Direct. 
V. Principal. . 
V. Principal. . 
Assistant 
Assistant .... 
V. Principal. . 
Mod’! & Critic 
Assistant ... 
Kind’g Asst.. 
Assistant .... 
Assistant ... 
Assistant 
-|V. ages A. 
Assistant . 
Assistant .... 
Assistantés.5 
Assistant .... 
Assistant: ss 
Assistant .... 
Assistant .... 
Assistant... 
Special 


. Kind’g Direct. 


H’d Assistant. 


|Assistant:... 


Assictany 2. -< 


\Assistant .... 
itst Assistant. 


Assistant .... 
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Smith, Elsie E.......+..- Summer PIl...... 
Smith, Emma J....%..-. Chestnut St. G... 
Smith, Mrs. Fannie W.../Newton St. G... 
Smith, Frances “E....... Avon Ave...... 
Smith; oH. isabel. .4.. Pranklin® >. sivas: 
Smith, Ida E............. William St...... 
Smith-“Idas Mitts con sweiseas Normal & Train’g 
Smith, Josephine M...... IRranklin= fia. 2o5% 
Smith, Kathryn L......./15th Ave......-. 
Smith, Laétitia Bees oes T5th sAVes... cen 
Smith, Leona! C.t 5 ce: Chestnut ts wc: <. 
Smith. Margaret Shia Hawthorne Ave 
Smith, Martha... ..-*- Abington Ave.. 
Smith, Miriam A........ Win Steg eatin ete sre 
Snodgrass, Gertrude ....|High ........... 
Snyder, “Mary Av... .... south Sti ..te..: 
Solliday ida eis. cieekesc Gharltonsoteee 
Sommers Etta My.t.% 3.26 South 16th St... 
Sondheim, Ray .......... Washington St.. 
Sondheim, Sophie ....... South toth St.... 
Sonn, Elizabeth H....... Rranklin) ... 4... 
Sonn, lydia ucaeate eects Manual Training 
Spaeth; a) meee. ces tt rs Abington Ave.. 
Spann, Carrietins. ta. <r IBruce*6tie | 
Spain, Sophiasens. sale. ots Newton St...... 
Spawn, Mrs. Sophie...... Newton St..... 
Speer, Agnes C.......... Morton mote... 
Speer, Matilda J......... Sth "Aver... 
Spencer, Mary B......... TEN VA Veni los cms 
Squire, M. Irene......... Newton St...... 


Stansbury, Josephine A.. 
Stansbury, Mrs. Lydia D.. 

Starr, Irene E 
Stearns, Wayland E 


Stephens, Carrie V 


Stevens, Mabel L....... 
Stevens, M. Leonora ..... 
Stewart, Mrs. Annie L.. 
Stickney, M. Ada 
Stiles: Ida: Mae eeere.. 
Stohr, Nathalie L 
Stone, George W........ 
Stonesifer, Charles F 
Storch, Martha cy ties noe 
Stringer, Elizabeth M... 
~Strubles Hvar ae ce, 
Sturgis, Emma M 
Sullivan, Irene B 


evneeee 


eevee 


ore ere eee 


cone eee 


...Warren St 


Avon *AVEeu. te ou 
South Market St. 
PLO RA ce. cacares 
shneee Teacher 
of Sewing. 
Bergen St 
Camden St 


Morton steak 
Oliver St.. Hy 
North 7th St.. 


ce ee eee ween! 


Manama Sto? 
.|Washington St.. 
Drawing Superv. 
rth RAVE erie ae 
18th er 


Assistant . 


‘Kind’g Direct. 


Assistant . 
[Assistant ..< 
Principal 0 


Special 


Assistant)... 
Assistant’: . 


Assistant . 


‘Kind’g Asst.. 
Assistant . 
‘Man’l Train’g 


AASSis fart tna: 
Assistant ....: 
Special . 
\V. Principal. . 
Assistant .... 


oeee 


220 Clifton ave. 
55 Emmet st. 
60 Ninth ave. 


. 32 Locust av., Arl’gt’n 


289 Broad st. 
107 Thirteenth ave. 
334 High st. 


. 165 Fourth ave. 


337 Park ave. 
259 Jelliff ave. 


..579 Hawthorne ave. 
.|1104 Broad 


St. 
60 North Ninth st. 


./378 High st. 


193 Roseville ave. 

176 Holmes st., Bellv. 
264 North Sixth st. 
736 Clinton ave. 

273, Clinton ave. 

273 Clinton ave. 

278 Parker st. 

282 Parker st. 

29 Orleans ‘st. 

317 Morris ave. 

-(317 Morris ave. 

61 Wallace st. 

84 Van Ness pl. 

84 Van Ness pl. 

51 Chester ave. 

.|26 Nelson pl. 

14 Marshall st. 

617 So. Seventeenth st. 
115 Harris’n st.,Blmfd 


-(63 Lincoln ave. 
. 9 Irving pl., Summit, 


536 Warren st. 


-|410 Plane st. 
‘Assistant .... 
Assistant .... 


153% Third st. 
140 Wickliffe st. 
-1179 New York ave. 
25 Hillside av., Gl. Rdg. 
153 Delavan ave. 
278 Sixth ave. 
131 Monmouth st. 
51 Avon ave. 

4 Gouverneur st. 
79 Burnet st. 

182 Badger ave. 
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NAME. SCHOOL. RANK. ADDRESS. 
Sutton, ~Annieé“Sas. 5... James St. Indus|Assistant.....|29 Lombardy st. 
Swain, Mrs. Marie F’..... Morton St...... Assistant ....|121 Chadwick ave. 
Sweasy, M. Augusta..... Wickliffe St...../V. Principal. .|60 Ninth ave. 
Swett, L. Ethel.........-. POTN Sates pines. Assistant .... 57 Rossm’repl., Bell’ve 
Sylvester, Susan E....... PE PNG oie. a wens Sin: Assistant ...-|260!4 No. Seventh st. 
Symons, ID eta grees Pee Avon’ Ave...... Assistant ....|9 Muller st. 
PattaGarace kon see <2 6s Walnut St...... Assistant ....|76 Cottage st. J. C. 
Ait QUES. Jo. sie via ee arses Hawkins St..... Assistant ....|23 Willow st., Orange 
Tansey, Sara E.......... Belmont ave... Assistant ....|72 Bleecker:st. 
Taylor, Arthur V.....-.. ag t-ds bar mien are H’d Assistant/255 North Sixth st. 
Taylor, Fannie ........-- Livingston St..../Assistant ..../160 Summer ave. 
Taylor, Florence _../South 8th St..../Assistant ....|52 Roseville ave. 
Wavylor, janette. Hy... Alexander St...|Assistant .|191 Day st., Orange. 
‘Taylor, Laura M..2...... Chestnut St..../Assistant ....|1133 Broad st. 
Taylor, Mary A....:..... Avon Ave....../Assistant ..../207 Peshine ave. 
Wavior- satan GA. s.2.* Morton St. G.../V. Principal. .|34 Elizabeth ave. 
Teeling, Regina C........ Central Aves.’ 3. Assistant ....|140 Garside st. 
Telfer, Elizabeth T....... James St. Indus|/V. Principal. |297 Garside st. 


Telfer, James 


eosoeererre es oe 


Tennyson, Mrs Helen H. 
Terwilliger, Joseph L.... 


ACEC gt Git be ome ES 


Thieleman, Sophia M 
Thomas, Emily B 
Thompson, Alice M 
Thompson, 
Thompson, 
Thompson, 
Thompson, 
Thompson, 
Thompson, 
Thomson, Anna A 
Thurber, Adeline T 
Tidey, Laura E 


eoeee 


reer 


oi e.6 6 18) @ 


oer ee 


ove ee 


ape. ee oe 


eeeee? 


ste a: Sie 


eoeeevereeee 


Tillard, Albertina G...... 


Tillou, Alice 
Barris Wa PIV ool oss 
Titus, Lillian D 
Tobey, Carrie E 
Todd. Marguerite B..... 
Tompkins, Mrs. Anna M 
Tompkins, Nanna M 
Tonkin, Helene A 
Topping, May L 
Townley, Edna A..... 
Townley, Elizabeth M 
Townley, Flora D.. 


oeoeeeveve ee ee 
eevee eer 


eevee 
ore eeee 

* 
oe 


@ @49).8 50 0) ¢. 


. 


eecevee? 


. 


. 


. 


. 


. 


oeoeerereree 


High 
Charlton St 
14th: i:ve 
High 
Newton St 
Colored 
North’ 7th St... 
Summer Pl 
18th Ave 
15th Ave 
Morton St 
Washington St.. 
Hawkins St.... 
Monmouth St... 
Chestnut St 
Belmont Ave.... 
Roseville Ave... 
15th Ave 
North 7th St. P. 
Sussex Ave..... 
Webster St. Tr’g. 
Manual Training 
15th Ave 
Hamburg PIl.... 
Oliver St 
Charlton St 
Camden St 
Charlton St 


oer ee rer eee 


ove eee 


ereceereee 


eee eo oe 


ere ee eee 


cece er eevee 


TC tack A Te 


oeeereee 


fete) 2.6/6) e, 


Assistant 
Assistant... 
Principal... 
Head of Math. 
Dente 5. 
Clerk 
Assistant... 
Assistant <<: 
Assistant ... 
Assistant .... 
Assistants. .ie 
Assistant 
Ist Assista 
Assistant 
Assistant. 34 
Assistant 
Ae sdatasit: sees 
NSSIBCAME: in mc 
Kind’g Direct 
H’d Assistant 
Assistant .. 
Mod’! & Critic 
Specials... 2% / 
Assistant :..:.% 
Assistant .... 


eist s/s) sve © 


. 


nie 


Assistant ... 
Kind’g Asst.. 
Assistant iit. 
Assistant .... 


Miller St 


ose ee eee 


..|297 Garside st. 


63 Sherman ave. 
194 South Sixth st. 


| 362 Clifton ave. 


AI Isabella ave. 
23 Orleans st. 
334 Roseville ave. 


./159 Mt. Prospect ave. 


250 Clinton ave. 
377 Clinton ave. 


./684 Hunterdon st. 


250 Clinton ave. 


.. |39 Lombardy st. 


329 Main st., Orange. 


...|137 Milford ave. 


691 Ridge st. 

72 N. toth st., E. O. 
Lyons Farms, N. J. 
176 North Seventh st. 


. (202° Park-ave. 


207 Summer ave. 
Orange. N. J. 

246 Clifton ave. 

67 No. Eleventh st. 
75 North Eleventh st. 
720 DeGraw ave. 
36 Emmet st. 

36 Emmet st. 


Kind’g Direct. 


116 Pennsylvania ave. 
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NAME. SCHOOL. RANK. ADDRESS. 
Travis, AnhaeNi eae Here St...|Assistant ..../234 Centre st., Or’ge. 
Triess, Elmer W.2.fsi...|High 9... 6.0 sue. Assistant ....|147 Clifton ave. 
Tucker, Florence L...... Westin St..|Kind’g Asst. 144 Elm st., Rahway. 
Tucker WHoytgin ass Lawrence St....|Principal ....|413 Richm’d av., S. O. 
Tunis@Ethels Meat ae: Eell@tisSt eehncee Assistant ....|/530 Summer ave. 
Turton Ol Mabel sees Hawkins St..... Kind’g Asst.. Be So. Fourteenth st 
Tuthill, julian tccee. ae DOU Eases Assistant Wickham House, Nut. 
Utter, Addie L.......-0.. Camden St......|Assistant ..../112 Green st. 
Wtter, -HilaxD bate oess South Market St.|Assistant .|112 Green st. 
Van Buskirk, Margaret R.|7th Ave......... Assistant ..../93 Delavan ave. 


Vanderpool, Adela E.. 
Van Deusen, Mary E 
NaniDorn, Garolyneancn. 
Van Duyne, Alice E 
Van Duyne, Antoinette... 
» Vanrbitynes Wiabeles, aa. 
Van Esselstine, Ida M... 
Van. Hest, Sadie Lii..t.. 
Van Houten, Lizzie L.. 
Van Ness, EisMayeistins 
Van Nest, Harriet E..... 
Van Steenburgh, Susan.. 
Van Syckel, Rachel ...:.. 
Vincent, Elizabeth W 
Voegelin CarlaQies et ene 
Vogel, Charlotte A 
Voget, Arnold 
Volker havtrar wenden os 
Vreeland, Mrs. Agnes A.. 
Vreeland, Helen A 


eoececee 
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Wade, Mrs. Annie H...... 
Waggoner, Jessica M.... 
Waites Many sG doves es 2 
Wall, Ellena V 
Wallace, Ethel 

Wallace, Helen 
Walshe AntavHiweet.one 

Walsh, Margaret L.......| 
Walters, Mrs. Mary A... 
Ward, Elizabeth L 
Ward, Helen M 
Ward, Norma F 
Warden, Randall D 
Warren, Alice L 
. Warrender, J. Isabelle... 
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. Bergen St 


Watson, Ella M 
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.j/South 8th St... 
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13th Ave 
BLRGtins tient 
Manual Training 
Peshine Ave... 


.(Monmouth St... 


Newton St...:.. 
Hamburg Pl.. 
.| Monmouth Sti: 
13th Ave 
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South toth St... 
Sussex Ave 
Cookingsaes na aa 
Central Ave 
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Lawrence St... 
Alexander St... 
14th Ave 
Bergen St. Annex 
Alexander St... 
Washington St. 
Gatayettesstl yas 
Franklin 
PetheAwe. couse 
Charlton St 
Franxiin 
Dire bys ire. 
Miller St 
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Newton St 


bAssistant 2 2. 
'|Assistant .... 
Assistant 2.2 
.|Assistant .... 
‘|Assistant . 
Kind’g Direct. 
Special 


coe ever 


WANSSIStanitert an 


Assistant .... 
Assistant’ #7. 
.|Assistant . 

oy ite BL Assistant 
Ist Assistant. 
Assistant:..27. 
Assistant-.... 
Assistant: .e.s 
Principal .. 
Assistant .... 
Special 
Assistant .... 


eeoeevee 


.|Assistant ... 
Assistant . 
Kind’g Direct 
Assistant 
Assistant .... 
Assistant .. 
Assistant: on. 
Assistant .. 
Assistant .... 
Assistant . 
Kind’g Asst.. 
Assistant: ~. .% 
Special 
Assistant:..23 
Clerk 
Kind’g Asst.. 


372 So. Nineteenth st 
32 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
58 Wright st. 

246 Summer ave. 


-|159 Littleton ave. 


246 Summer ave. 
tor Eighth ave. 

121 Washington st. 
84 Avon ave. 

20 Elizabeth ave. 

.|220 Garside st. 

70 Broad st. 

2 Myrtle ave. 

95 Halsey st. 

84 North Ninth st. 
46 Lafayette st. 
336 Waverly ave. 
292 North Seventh st. 
54 So. Seventh st. 
54 So. Seventh st. 


.|132 Congress st. 
.|20 So. Walnut st., E.O. 


28 Homestead park. 
413 Summer ave. 
110 Second st., S. O. 
110 Second st., S. O. 
153 Washington st. 


.|328 Belleville ave. 


Montclair Hghts.,N.J. 


.{111 Plane st. 


6a Milford ave. 
111 Plane st. 
51 Washington ave. 


.|64 Emmet st. 


65 Howard st. 
133 Clifton ave. 
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NAME. SCHOOL. RANK. ADDRESS. 
Wratson; 1daidive.+ ss ees: Rlligteotare nets ist Assistant.|266 Parker st. 
Watson, Jane. les J. 1° ss Prospect Ave..../V. Principal. .266 Parker st. 
Webb, Martha L.........: Toth Aveuruss «: Assistant ..../54 Seymour ave. 
Weick, Carrie R.-......- BrucesSts.a.'e, Assistant ....)114 Wickliffe st. 
WN eiss cOUIS Gy Hes sais eis o's 41 Pranklityne ess Assistant ....|236 Clifton ave. 
Weishaupt, Lotte A...... Paw kins; ots .2 Assistant ..../27 South Twelfth st. 
Weishaupt, Nella F..... North 7th St...JAssistant ... |27 South Twelfth st. 
Welch, Katherine A...... Oliver St.......|Assistant ..../630 Hunterdon st. 
Welcher, Carrie May..... i Sahin bah onan eee Assistant ..../246 Walnut st. 
Ri alised ita is \n< capes +5 SNehbidih relays meee Assistant ....|24 Whittles’y av., E.O. 
Welsh, Myrtle M....... Foti A Veli aun Assistant ... |40 Ninth ave. 
Wenzel, Emma L........ Lafayette St...../Kind’g Asst.. 136 Prospect st. 
Wests Bertha. W......-.. Charlton St.... |Assistant .... 83 North Eleventh st. 
“Wet @ © OUEST (a) Dis ei Newton St..... Principal a.) \25d@bToOaAd, St, 
Westervelt, Isabella G....|Lafayette St...../Assistant ....|227 Hamilton st.,R’h’y 
Westervelt, Mabel H..... Waverly Ave... |Assistant ..../86 South Eighth st. 
Westwood, Louise ...... Supvr. of Music.|Special ......|40 Eighth ave. 
Wettlin, Emma L........ Normal & Train’g|Mod’l & Critic|80 Broad st. 
Whalen, Ida L........... Livingston St..../Assistant ....|207_Peshine ave. 
Whipple, Mary E.......-|Franklin ....... Assistant ....|17 Taylor st. 
Whittemore, Mrs. Addie B./Chestnut St..... Assistant ....|17 Pennington st. 

, : 
Witivieserlicen Ds foci a8. « Normal & Train’g ee aie TREE Be Sire 
Widmer, M. Evelyn....... Charitoniotee.*. Assistant ..../21 Hillside ave. 
Wiener, Florence VE aie Monmouth St.../Assistant ....|368 Washington st. 
Wiener, Irene .........-. 14th Ave....... {Assistant ..../368 Washington st. 
Wiener, Rosalind ........ Chestnut St..... Assistant ....|368 Washington st. 
Laney Wr alfari) oe. eyo < |e kta si bahar Be Satan | 62¥, Nelson pl. 
Wilding, Florence C...... Hamburg Pl...../1st Assistant.'219 Market st., Pat’s’n 
Wilkins, Edna G........ Ridccusteray sos. Kind’g Asst...90 Broad st. 
Williams, Bessie F’...... Newton St.....|Assistant .. |48 North Sixteenth st. 
STE repaid ake Fa Or Hamburg PIl....|Assistant .'319 St. Mk’s pl W. O. 
Williams, Emma R....... Roseville Ave...|Assistant ....|38 Warren pl. 
Williams, Jessamine A...\Charlton St..... Kind’g Asst. .|56 Elizabeth ave. 
Williams; Marion ....... Hawkins St..... Assistant ....|Eagle Rock rd., W.O. 
Williams, Mary C........ TOthr AVE: oes oo Kind’g Asst..|48 No. 16th st., E. O. 
Williams, Minnie W..... Millere St te. Assistant ....|73 West Kinney st. 
Wallis jentie V...s 5... IS Oat tecst es euevt. ks H’d Assistant|1076 Broad st. 
RSLS AV CSSIC NL). cas =v Lafayette St...../Assistant ..../170 Lafayette st. 
Te SG ie Deere ies HIGRe Sth ee Assistant ....|706 Clifton ave. 

BN HS AW. Spader... . 6s-/. Normal & Train’g Principal ....|459 High st. 
Willoughby, Mabel A..... Waverly Ave....Assistant ....|199 N. Grove st., E. O. 
Wilson, Helen E......... South ots rene Ler cay on eee or W. Kinney st. 
Wison,)o- Alfred. 6... Elizabeth Ave..|Principal ... |49 Mapes ave. 
Wilson, Katherine C..... Bilste Sts oe. Assistant ....|/48 Lincoln ave. 
Wilson, Susie M......... Livingston St..../Assistant ..../431 Belmont ave. 
Wananss Desh: Over etc. - A Tinteot tenes at: Assistant:....|116 Lincoln ave. 
AVinans, llee Vey tile es Chestittt ota. Agsistant ....|103 Montclair ave. 
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Wood, Elizabeth M 
Wood, Mrs. M. Ella 
Woods, Anna L 
Woodward. Emma F 
Woolever, Jane 
Woolley, Jane 
Wright, Jennie R 
Wright, Jessie M 
Wright, May F 
Wyckoff, Elizabeth 
Wyckoff, Josephine 
Wylie, Elizabeth H 
Wylie, Mary T 
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Yablonsky, Sarah 
Yeckley, M. Gertrude 


York, Flora 
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Zahn, Clara 
Zehnder, Rena A 
Zimmerman, Louise . ... 
Zimmerman. Mabel L... 


eoecveveer eee eee 


eoeeseere ee 


South 8th St.... 
Lawrence St..... 
Oliver St 
Morton St 
Newton St 
Bruce St 
Elizabeth Ave... 
Camden St 
South toth St... 
North 7th St. G. 
Franklin 
Monmouth St... 
Roseville Ave.... 


eeoeeeve ee 
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Monmouth Sti 
Belmont Ave... 


Normal & Train’g 


Summer Pl 
Chariton. Sty... 
Hamburg: Pls: 3. 
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.. South 16th St... 


Assistant <<: 
Assistant *;: 
Assistant 
Assistant . 


Assistant -.. 


Assistant’: s+. 


Assistant pen 
V. Principal. 
Assistant*.. . 


Ist Assistant. 


Assistant =: .. 
Assistant 


A SSistanit v... 
Teach’r of 


Theory. 
Principal ... 


Assistant-%.. 
Assistant Me 
A Sesstaninee 
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NAME. SUEOOI: RANK. ADDRESS. 
Wirth, Celia}. -c.tere 6 » Lafayette St...../Assistant ..../154 Belmont aye. 
Wolf/-Emina ya. sees Burnet (Stone. Ist Assistant.|23 Court st. 
Wolf) Hina y Gees series es Livineston St...|/V. Principal. |187 Seymour ave. 
OW OLf, eR Verte ater hes ole Bergen St. Annex|/H’d Assistant|187 Seymour ave. 
Wolfe nliil tava tei sateen knee Avon .Ave......|H’d Assistant|187 Seymour ave. 
Wood.’ Clata wNtoa: peeeee Lafayette St...../Assistant ..../225 Littleton ave. . 


.\344 South Eleventh st. 
.|137 Wakeman ave. 


.. 1246 > Pacific tavenanemes 
..(27 Gillette pl. 

Assistant <4 2 
Assistant:.... 


55 James st. 

11 Hawth’e Ave. E. O. 
./120 Orchard st. 

27 Wakeman ave. 
-|26 Hill st. 


-|252 Fourth st. 


-|30 Lincoln ave. 
229 North Sixth st. 
.|229 North Sixth st. 


... {81 Waverly ave. 
| 2tr ar Keser 


161 Milford ave. 


-/53 South st. 

180 Fairmount ave. 
23 Bremen st. 

881 So. Fifteenth st. 
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SCHEDULE, OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 
REVISED JANUARY 1, 1906. | 
NORMAL AND TRAINING. 


PERMANENT. 
GRADE. eae 
Siete wt eue Vi pode. fe 4th Yr.| 5th Yr.| 6th Yr.| Max 
Priel pals. os ss-i 2252s. $3,000 | $3,100 | $3,200 | ----- | ----- | ----- | ----- $3,300 
General Assistant ---------- 1,500 1,600 STON) lip ae nia meen eh Ne eetan ale Wee mneae : 
Teachers of Theory -------- 1,100 1,200 1,300 | $1,400 | ----. | -==-- | ----- 1,500 
Model and Critic Teachers - 900 1,000 1,100 1200 oie ss |e a ; 
Clerk and Stenographer ----| ----- | ----- | ----- | ----- | ----- | cocc7 [| 70077 700 
HIGH 
PERMANENT. 
GRADE. eee 
ist Yr.| 2d Yr.| 8d Yr.| 4th Yr.) 5th Yr.| 6th Yr. | Max. 
PS Sora rk eetgerie enya Ls sob 
Ne Me ee oe en eam me] ae | em ay Sree ere $4,000 
Head Assts. and Heads of 
Depts.—Men ------------ $2,000 | $2,100 | $2,200 | $2,300 | $2,400 | ----- | ----- 2,500 
RIN et oe ec . 400 1,500 : TOO Gl puree uh tence 1,800 
Assistants— 
LON SS ales SR Ree ae 1,400 1,500 1,600 1,800 2 O00 52,100 ae oa 2,200 
ny ee a aan eters 900 1,000 1,100 1,200 1,300 14004 Dees 1,500 
Manual Training—-Men ----*| 1.200 1,300 1,400 FNS 0 Del ap atest Nm Eada hy eae 5 1,600 
ane ee Pe se | LST SSS a ree | meet meme enn 1,000 
Secretary to Principal------| ----- | ----- | ----- | ---r-0| ----- | eo | 1,200 
GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
“.. ae eee 
PERMANENT. 
Tem- 
GRADE. 5 
porary} 4+ yr.| 24 Yr.) 3d Yr. |4th Yr. | 5th Yr. |6th Yr.| Max. 
Principals—Men 
More than 14 classes —--| $1,800 | $1,900 | $2,000 $2,100 | $2,200 | $2,300 | $2,400 | $2,500 
Less than 15 classes ----| 1,500 1,600 1,700 te SOO Mee owen ecae We paces ; 
Principals—Women .------ -.1 1,000 1,100 1,200 1,300 4) Oe eee es a 1,500 
Principal=-Industrial .-2----| ----- | -----)|) ----- | w---- | sors oo 1,000 
Peideipal Colored 25-2 oo tie enn | ieee) enn nen | meer eens. bs eon 1,600 
Vice Principals— 
Gramma = <2 eS—-- 1,000 1,100 POON seco ae Mate ot eat 1,300 
Pema Ly oe Henk eee 850 900 1,000 1050) So ernieere ca | et ota 1,100 
Head Assistants— 
Craminareeee os seek 800 850 900 G50 pete aloe ee ee le ee 1,000 
ES SCOTS i oe le ae sa ae 800 850 CORN eee tt a ee oes ee 950 
First Assistants— 
Craminatu oe eee 800 850 SOO sie ee eer eess A Pt 5 oe OP Oy pea 950 
Aeaintantimece: oe ss so—e=— 520 600 650 700 750 800 850 900 
_ Kindergarten— * 
Directresses: ...--—..<-- 520 600 650 700 750 800 850 900 
ARSIStanths es eee 520 600 650 700 750 SOGS|s => 850 
Manual Training— 
Mai hee ee ee 900 1,000 1,100 1200 si as ee eee woe 1,300 
Omen ve foes be 800 900 950 T.000 ect ete a aes 1,100 
Head Teacher—Ung. School} 1,200 T S00 +. Sean teeta | Reece eRensy) ieness 1,400 
@lerks: to Principals——--____- 520 600 650 RUBY oe oe ca LN LOS Saale i be eas 750 
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SCHEDULE OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES—Conr’. 


SUPERVISORS AND DIRECTORS. 


PERMANENT. 
Tem- 

SEERA ROEM porary |4.4 yr.| 2d Yr.| 3d Yr.| 4th Yr.| 5th Yr.| 6th Yr.| Max. 
General] er era NS inctng sec ec cect fi rela ae are ee $2,000 
Manual Training ~------ 2,300 DADO NT Soe eh 2 eee oe ee es See en 2,500 
Physical Training_____-_- 1,800 E900 Fy er a are Es (es ee 2,000 
Penmanship soe eeee ee 1,500 1,600 1,700 1,800 1900 3) eee 2,000 
Musics. ee ae ee 1,500 1,600 1 [O00 | ee Sa | eee 1,800 
Drawing oe 1,500 1,600 1,700.4. CUS ee es ee ee 1,800 
New ings-ee ele eee 1 200 Sige |! TASS SUS SrA 1,300 

Assistant Supervisors— 
NUS 1G eae Oe Ce ee ree es -| 1,000 1,100 Slave ce |e oe OI ee eee 1,200 
Drawing ets eae 1,000 Ti 100 Secs et sa eS eG Sa es ee ee 1,200 
Sey ira a a a ee SA Dae eet Nae 1.000 
EVENING SCHOOLS. 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
a 
Principal ses symmetry cts woot cn wh ote eae eect $4.00 per evening 
ASSIStANES Avcs, ceetets See whe i enceen ee Cotas ae on ee ae 3 D0L8o + 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 
Principals eves ate ranch teens Mice eee oa iicees Gin eam te $5.00 per evening 
Assistants. srirccis coat ca aes Bier okak ie nee bale ; 4.00 “ < 
DRAWING SCHOOL. 
PYinclpa bee roe ete oe ee cee ae $1,500.00 per year 
Hirst “Assistants. caeatees tox cteetalc oe cele on ate see 4.00 per evening 
ASsiStarits woe bce hee eae tte eee ete ate $3.00 and $3.50 “ pe 
SPECIAL. 
Mannalee raining pint bears seen tiee eir $3.00 and $3.50 per evening 
COOKING. ae tee ose Pee halves cae eee eae 200k + 
SOWING ces cites Vacs anus otal Oe w who sere SERS ate eee R.00Lee ‘ 
Steiostaphy;tratct sa tase S5AE Uta lete a Ra ately 4.00 “ wise 
Drawing eoeeveevee eereeereoeeee eo Meee eer eoer eee ee reese 3.00 43 < 
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SUBSTITUTES. 
High School—for male teacher ......--.+-++++e+0+: $4.00 per day 
High School—for female teacher .........-.+++-+-- 250s “4 
Grammar and Primary Departments ...... $2.00 and $3.00 “ ie 
Evening High School ............-++++- Salary of regular teacher 
Pov erina eSChOOW i foo eels see tie yee oe Salary of regular teacher 


1. First Assistants, teaching classes of the highest grade, shall 
receive $150 additional per year while teaching such grade. 


2. All teachers must serve one year as temporary teacher, upon 
the completion of which, if satisfactory, they shall enter upon the 
first year of the permanent grade. 


3. All increases of salary under this schedule shall be based 
upon merit and efficiency, to be ascertained so far as practicable 
from the official records of the Board of Education. Such increases 
shall be recommended by the Superintendent and approved by the 
appropriate Committee. 


4. Teachers absent from duty on account of furlough or other 
excused absence for a period in the aggregate not longer than two 
months in any one year, shall not suffer thereby any loss of time in 
reaching the next higher salary grade. 


s. No special salary now paid shall be reduced by reason of 
this schedule. 


PART IV. 


SCHOOL BOOKS, IAPS, ETC. 
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SCHOOL BOOKS, MAPS, ETC. 


PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
READING AND HISTORY. 


FIRST GRADE. 


Literature—Stories for Children, Lane; Fairy Tale and 
Fable, Thompson; Old-Time Stories, Smythe ; Child’s Gar- 
den of Verses: Folk Lore Stories and Proverbs, Wiltse; 
The Riverside Primer and Reader; Three Years with the 
Poets (also 2d and 3d grades) ; Six Nursery Classics (also 
2d grade) ; Tales of Mother Goose (also 2d grade) ; Grad- 
ed Poetry, First Year. 


Nature—Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew, Craik; Nature’s 
Byways, Ford; The Plant Baby and Its Friends, Brown.. 


Miscellaneous—The Child’s Primer, Cyr; The Children’s 
First. Reader, Cyr; The Baldwin Primer; School Reading, 
First Year, Baldwin; Our Home and School Reader, Book 
I, Taylor; New Era Reader, No. 1; Our Little Book for 
Little Folks, Crosby; The Finch Primer; The Finch First 
Reader ; Beginner’s Reader, No. 1, Collard; The Beginner’s 
Reader, Bass; Stepping Stones to Literature, No. 1, Arnold 
and Gilbert; New Education Reader, No. 1; New Educa- 
tion Reader, No. 2; Perception Cards, No. 1; Perception 
Cards, No. 2; Morse Reader, No. I. 


SECOND GRADE. 


Literature—Heart of Oak Books, Vol. I, Norton; Fairy 
Stories and Fables, Baldwin; Rhymes and Fables, Haaren ; 
Fables and Folk Stories, Scudder; The Story Reader, Logie 
& Uecke; Classic Stories; Fairy Tales, Shaw; Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales, Part 1, Wiltse; Grimm’s Fairy Tales, Part 2, 
Wiltse ; Robinson Crusoe, Defoe (P. S. P. Co.) ; True Fairy 
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Stories, Blakewell; Book of Nature Myths, Holbrook ;. 
Tales from Wonderland, Baumbach; Pinocchio; Three 
Years with the Poets (also 1st and 3d grades) ; Verse and 
Prose for Beginners; Nursery Rhymes (also Ist grade) ; 
Hiawatha Primer, Holbrook; Classic Myths; Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales (Pocket Series) ; Graded Poetry, Second Year. 


Nature—All the Year Round, Parts 1, 2, and 3, Strong; 
Plant Life, Bass; Animal Life, Bass; Sea Side and Way 
Side, Vol. 1, Wright; Cats and Dogs, Johonnot; From 
September to June, Warren; Introduction to Leaves from 
Nature’s Story Book, Kelly; Among the Meadow People, 
Pierson. 


Geography—Around the World, First Book, Carroll; The 
World and Its People, Book I, Dutton; Big People and 
Little People of Other Lands, Shaw. } 


History—Stories of Great Inventors, Macomber; Docas, 
The Indian Boy; Children of the Cliff; Tree Dwellers. 


Miscellanecous—The Children’s Second Reader, Cyr; 
School Reading, Second Year, Baldwin; New Era Reader, 
No. 2; Beginner’s Reader, No. 2, Collard; Stepping Stones 
to Literature, No. 2; New Education Reader,’ No. 3; ‘New 
Education Reader, No. 4; Perception Cards, No. 3; Morse 
Reader, No. 2; Second Year Language Reader, Baker, Car- 
penter, and Owen; The Childhood of Ji-shib. . 


TuHirD GRADE. 


Literature—Fifty Famous Stories Retold, Baldwin; 
Songs and Stories, Haaren; Fairy Life, Haaren; Heart of 
Oak Books, Vol. 2, Norton; Old Stories of the East, Bald- 
win; Andersen’s Fairy Tales, First Series; Andersen's 
Fairy Tales, Second Series; Nature, Myth and Story, Book 
3; Sir Bevis, Jeffries; Book of Tales, Swinton; A Boy on 
a Farm: Book of Legends; Sophie; Three Years with the 
Poets (also 1st and 2d grades) ; German Household Tales ; 
Stories from Arabian Nights (Riverside); Stories from 
Hans Andersen (Riverside) ; Eyes and No Eyes; Goody 
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Two Shoes; Waste Not, Want Not; Graded Poetry, Third 
Year; Thirty More Famous Stories Retold, Baldwin. 


Nature—Sea Side and Way Side, No. 2, Wright; Feath- 
ers and Furs, Johonnot; My Saturday Bird Class, Miller ; 
Bird Life Stories, Weed; Crib and Fly; Story of a Don- 
key; The History of the Robins. 


Geography—Seven Little Sisters, Andrews; Each and 
All, Andrews; The World and Its People, Book II, Dun- 
ton; Around the World, Book 2, Carroll; Aunt Martha’s 
Corner Cupboard, Kirby ; Geographical Reader, First Book, 
King. 


History—Stories of Old Greece, Firth; The Far East and 
Far West Red Children, Pratt; Stories of Great Americans 
for Little Americans, Eggleston; Four Old Greeks; Viking 
Tales; Early Cave Men; Lodrix, the Little Lake Dweller. 


Miscellaneous—The Children’s Third Reader, Cyr; 
School Reading, Third Year, Baldwin; New Era Reader, 
No. 3; Morse Reader, No. 3; Twilight Stories, Foulke; 
Braided Straws, Foulke; Stepping Stones to Literature, 
No. 3; Stories of Great Artists (also 4th gerade), Horne and 
Scobey ; The Wonderful Chair. 


FouRTH GRADE. 


Literature—Arabian Nights, Aladdin; Fanciful Tales, 
Stockton; Heart of Oak Books, Vol. 3, Norton; Aesop’s 
Fables, Stickney; Ballads and Tales (also 5th grade), 
Haaren; Fairy Tales, Rolfe; Asgard Stories ; Alice’s Ad- 
ventures in Wonderland; Child Life in Poetry and Prose; 
Little Lame Prince; Wonder Book; Gulliver’s Voyage 
(also 5th grade) ; Tales from Munchausen (also 5th grade) ; 
Story of a Short Life (also 5th grade) ; The Rose and the 
Ring (also 5th grade) ; Three Fairy Stories ; Graded Poetry, 
Fourth Year. 


Nature—Stories Mother Nature Told, Andrews; Sea 
Side and Way Side, No. 3, Wright; Stories of My Four 
Friends, Andrews. 
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Geography—Around the World, Book 3, Carroll; The 
World and Its People, Book III, Smith; The World and Its 
People, Book IV, Coe; North America (also 6th grade), 
Carpenter; On the Farm, Parker ; Geographical Reader, 
Second Book, King. 


History—Four Great Americans (also 5th grade), Bald- 
win; Indians and Pioneers, Hazard; First Steps in the 
History of Our Country (also 5th grade), Mowry; Ten 
Boys (also 5th grade), Andrews; Stories of Pioneer Life, 
Bass; Discoveries and Explorers (also 5th grade), Shaw ; 
Stories of American Life and Adventure, Eggleston; Be- 
ginner’s American History (also 5th grade), Montgomery ; 
Short Stories from American History; Four American 
Patriots (also 5th grade), Burton. 


Miscellaneous—The Children’s Fourth Reader, Cyr; 
School Reading, Fourth Year, Baldwin; New Era Reader, 
No. 4; Stepping Stones to Literature, No. 4; Morse Read- 
er, No. 4; Stories of Great Artists (also 3rd grade), Horne 
and Scobey; In the Region of the Coyote, Chandler. 


NS 


FIFTH GRADE. 


Literature—Ballads and Tales (also 4th grade), Haaren; 
Kingsley’s Water Babies, Stickney; Children’s Stories of 
American Literature, Wright; Jackanapes; King Arthur 
and His Knights; King of the Golden River; Tanglewood 
Tales; Children’s Hour; Heroes of Chivalry; Daffydown- 
dilly ; Gulliver’s Voyage (also 4th grade) ; Ulysses Among 
the Phzeacians; Story of the Odyssey, Church; Adven- 
tures of Ulysses; Gulliver’s Travels; Story of a Short Life 
(also 4th grade); Tales from Munchausen (also 4th 
grade) ; The Rose and the Ring (also 4th grade) ; Graded 
Poetry, Fifth Year; Moni, the Goat Boy. 


Nature—Plants and Their Children, Dana; Long’s Wood 
Folk Stories (also 6th grade) :—Secrets of the Woods, 
Wilderness Ways, Ways of Wood Folk, Wood Folk at 
School, Little Brother to the Bear; Black Beauty. 
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Geography—The World and Its People, Book V (also 
6th grade), Coe; South America (also 6th grade), Car- 
penter; Asia (also 7th grade), Carpenter; Africa, (also 
7th grade), Carpenter; Geographical Reader, Third Book, 
King; Uncle Robert’s Visit, Parker; Europe (also 6th 
grade), Carpenter; Australia and Our Colonies (also 7th 
grade), Carpenter; Child Life in Japan; The World and 
Its People, Book VI (also 7th grade). 


History—Four Great Americans (also 4th grade), Bald- 
win; The Colonies, Dutton; The Story of the Greeks, Guer- 
ber; The Story of the Romans, Guerber; First Steps in 
the History of Our Country (also 4th grade), Mowry; 
Beginner’s American History, Montgomery; Ten Boys 
(also 4th grade), Andrews; Discoverers and Explorers 
(also 4th grade), Shaw; Young Citizen, Dole; Stories of 
the Ancient Greeks, Shaw; Hero Stories from American 
History ; Four American Patriots (also 4th grade), Burton. 


Miscellaneous—School Reading, Fifth Year, Baldwin; 
New Era Reader, No. 5; The Children’s Fifth Reader, Cyr; 
Stepping Stones to Literature, No. 5; Morse Reader, No. 5. 


SixTH GRADE. 


Literature—Kingsley’s Greek Heroes, Tetlow; Robinson 
Crusoe, Defoe; Heart of Oak Books, Vol. 4, Norton; 
Christmas Carol; Christmas Stories; David Copperfield’s 
Childhood; Grandfather’s Chair; Grandmother’s Story; 
Courtship of Miles Standish; Song of Hiawatha ; Tales of 
the White Hills; Pilgrim’s Progress; The Crofton Boys; 
Graded Poetry, Sixth Year. 


_ Nature—Stories of Starland, Proctor; Rab and His 
Friends; Long’s Wood Folk Stories (also 5th grade) :—Se- 
crets of the Woods, Wilderness Ways, Ways of Wood 
Folks, Wood Folk at Home, Little Brother to the Bear. 


Geography—The World and Its People, Book V (also 
sth grade), Coe; The World and Its People, Book IV (also 
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4th grade), Coe; North America (also A4th grade), Carpen- 
ter; South America (also 5th grade), Carpenter; Europe 
(also 5th grade), Carpenter; Geographical Reader, Fourth 
Book, King; The Frozen North. 


History——Story of Our Country, Burton; Stories of the 
American Revolution, First Series (also 7th grade), Tom- 
linson; Stories of the Amcrican Revolution, Second Series 
(also 7th grade), Tomlinson; The Young American (also 
7th grade), Judson; Story of the Thirteen Colonies, Guer- 
ber; The Story of American History, Blaisdell; Primary 
History of the United States, McMaster; An Elementary 
American History, Montgomery; Young Folk’s History of ~ 
the United States, Higginson; Story of the Great Republic, 
Guerber; Siege of Leyden. 


Miscellaneous—School Reading, Sixth Year, Baldwin; 
Stepping Stones to Literature, No. 6. 


SEVENTH GRADE. 


Literature—Classics for Children:—Irving’s. Sketch 
Book, Seven American Classics, Swinton; Heart of Oak 
Books, Vol. 5, Norton; A-Hunting of the Deer; Evange- 
line; Paul Dombey; Rip Van Winkle; Washington’s Rules 
of Conduct; Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech; Tom Brown’s 
School Days; Graded Poetry, Seventh Year. 


Nature—Birds and Bees. 


Geography—The World and Its People, Book VI; The 
World and Its People, Book VII, Badlam; The World and 
Its People, Book VIII, Kellogg; The World and Its People, 
Book IX; Geographical Reader, Rupert; Geographical 
Reader, Fifth Book, King; Australia and Our Colonies, 
Carpenter; Europe (also 4th grade), Carpenter; Asia (also 
sth grade), Carpenter; Africa (also 5th grade), Carpenter. 


History—Stories of the American Revolution, First Se- 
ries (also 6th grade), Tomlinson; Stories of the American 
Revolution, Second Series (also 6th grade), Tomlinson ; 
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The Young American (also 6th grade), Judson; American 
History (also 8th grade), Montgomery; Stories of New 
Jersey, Stockton ; Twelve Naval Captains, Seawell ; History 
of the United States (also 8th grade), Fiske; History of 
the United States (also 8th grade), Mowry; History of 
the United States (also 8th grade), Gordy; United States 
History (also 8th grade), Eggleston; War of Independence ; 
School History of the United States (also 8th grade), Mc- 
Master; Foster’s Historical Chart. 


Miscellaneous—School Reading, Seventh Year, Baldwin ; 
Stories of Industry, Vol. 1, Chase and Clow; Stories of 
Industry, Vol. II, Chase and Clow; Stepping Stones to 
iterature, INO: 7. 


EIGHTH GRADE. 


Literature—Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather ; Scott’s Lady 
of the Lake; Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare ; Goldsmith’s 
Traveler and Deserted Village; Lamb's Tales from Shake- 
speare’s Tragedies, Rolfe; Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare’s 
Comedies, Rolfe; Harold; Ivanhoe; Snow Bound; Vision 
of Sir Launfal; Burke’s Speech on Conciliation; Two Years 
Before the Mast; Julius Caesar; Merchant of Venice; A 
Tale of Two Cities; Graded Poetry, Eighth Year. 


History—United States History (also 7th grade), Eggle- 
ston; American History (also 7th grade), Montgomery ; 
School History of the United States (also 7th grade), 
McMaster; History of the United States (also 7th grade), 
Fiske; History of the United States (also 7th grade), 
Mowry; History of the United States (also 7th grade), 
Gordy; English History for Americans, Higginson; Stories 
from English History, Creighton; Tales from English 
History, Rolfe; Tales from Scottish History, Rolfe; Scott’s 
Tales of Chivalry, Rolfe; Sketches from British History, 
Powell; Short Stories from English History, Blaisdell; 
English History, Merrill; Stories from Herodotus, Church ; 
American Citizen, Dole; England’s Story, Tappan; A 
School History of England, Niver. 
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Miscellaneous—School Reading, Eighth Year, Baldwin ; 
Stepping Stones to Literature, No. 8. 

Riverside Literature Series—all grades. 

Home and School Classics—all grades. 

Standard Literature Series—Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Sev- 
enth and Eighth Grades. 


For TEACHER’S USE. 


In the Child’s World, Poulsson; Nature in Verse, Love- 
joy; Beacon Lights of Patriotism, Carrington; Introduction 
to American Literature, Matthews; Lessons with Plants, 
Bailey; Handbook of Nature Study, Lange; Nature Study 
in Elementary Schools, Wilson; Manual of Geography, 
Redway; Lessons in the New Geography, Trotter; The 
Aims of Literary Study, Corson; How to Tell Stories to 
Children, Bryant; The Problem of Elementary Composi- 
tion, Spaulding; English History, Montgomery; History of 
England, Stone. 


LANGUAGE. 


The Mother Tongue, Parts I. and II. 
Punctuation, O’ Neill. 


SPELLING, 


Rational Spelling Book Nos. 1 and 2, Rice. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Natural Elementary and Advanced Geographies ; Geogra- 
phy of Commerce; W. & A. K. Johnston’s Grand and Im- 
perial Maps; Rand, McNally & Co.’s Maps; New Century 
Development Maps; Health’s Outline Maps; J. L. Hammett 
Co.’s Maps; New Jersey School Map; Excelsior Map of 
Foreign Possessions ; Philips’ Comparative Series of School 
Room Maps; Peerless Series of School Maps; Blackboard 
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Map of United States; Laing Planetarium ; Philips’ School- 
room Map of the World; Blackboard Outline Map of North 
America; Blackboard Outline Map of United States ; Black- 
board Outline Map of New Jersey; Blackboard Outline 
Map of British Isles; Map of New York and Vicinity. 
Map of New York and Vicinity. 


ARITHMETIC. 


Walsh’s Primary Arithmetic; Walsh’s Grammar Arith- 
metic, Parts I and IL; Atwood’s Complete Graded Arithme- 
tics; Milne’s Elements of Arithmetic; Milne’s Standard 
Arithmetic; Hornbrook’s Primary and Grammar School 
Arithmetics. 


ALGEBRA. 
Milne’s Elements of Algebra. 


Us MIG OIRQe 
Eggleston’s United States History. 


DRAWING. 


Prang’s Primary Manual, Ist year, 2nd year; Prang’s 
Drawing Manuals for 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th years. 
Prang’s Text Books of Art, Education, I to 8; Drawing 
Models, Modeling clay, Colored paper. 


MUSIC. 


Natural System of Music Readers; Songs for Little 
Children; Patti Hill’s Song Book; Nursery Rhymes, Elliot ; 
Gaynor Song Book; Silver Song Series; The Coda; Songs 
of the Nation; Land of Song, Books 1, 2 and 3; Songs of 
the Child World, No. 2; Knickerbocker Series of School 
Songs, I and Il; The New Education First Reader; The 
Third Reader of the Novello Music Course; The Second 
Book of the Modern Music Series; Blackboard Outline 
Music Chart. 
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WRITING. 


Gem Vertical Spelling Blanks, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4; Col- 
onial Spelling Blanks, Single and Double Ruled. 


BOOKKEEPING. 


Meservey’s Single Entry Bookkeeping; Eaton’s Busi- 
ness Forms; Eaton’s Exercise Manual; Sandy’s Ameri- 
can Accountant. 


MIS GELLANEOUS: 


Webster’s International and Collegiate Dictionaries ; 
Smith’s Primer of Physiology and Hygiene; The Human 
Body and Its Health; Bancroft’s School Gymnastics, Free 
Hand; Bancroft’s School Gymnastics, Light Apparatus; 
Gems of Wisdom; Morals and Manners; Stoneroad’s Gym- 
nastic Stories and Plays; Bibles; American History Leaf- 
lets; Foster’s Historical Chart; Occupation Material. 


HIGH SCHOOL. 


Mathematics—Wentworth’s New School Algebray. Went- 
worth’s Elementary Algebra; Robbins and Somerville’s Ex- 
ercises in Algebra; Tanner’s Elementary Algebra; Estill’s 
Numerical Problems in Plane Geometry with Metric and 
Logarithmic Tables; McCurdy’s Exercise Book in Al- 
geebra; Crockett’s Plane and Spherical Trigonometry with 
Tables; Wells New Higher Algebra; Wells Six-place 
Logarithmic Tables; King’s Business Arithmetic; Went- 
worth’s Plane Geometry; Wentworth’s Solid Geometry. 


Latin—Greenough and Kittredge’s Virgil; Harkness’ 
Grammar, new edition; Kelsey’s Caesar; Gleason’s A Term 
of Ovid; Collar & Daniell’s First Latin Book; Kelsey’s 
Cicero; Barss’ Writing Latin; Pearson’s Essentials of 
Latin. 


Greek—Goodwin’s Grammar; Goodwin’s Xenophon 
Anabasis; White’s First Greek Book, new edition; Sey- 
mour’s Iliad, Books I.-VI. with vocabulary; Pearson’s 
Greek Prose Composition. 
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German—Worman’s First Book; Joynes-Meissner’s 
German Grammar; Joynes’ German Reader; Herman 
Boison’s German Prose; Sheldon’s German Reader; 
Brandt’s German Reader ; Stein’s German Exercises ; Luben 
Auswahl II.; Kluge German Literature; German Texts 
(Heath); German Texts (A. B. C.); German Classical 
Texts; International Modern Language Series; Kayser and 
Monteser’s Brief German Course. 


French—Edgren’s French Grammar; Super’s Prepara- 
tory Reader; Fraser & Squair’s Elementary French Gram- 
mar; Bowen’s French Lyrics; Francois’ Introductory 
French Prose; International Modern Language Series; 
Modern Language Texts (Heath); Modern Language 
Texts (A. B. C.) ; Bouvet’s Exercise in French Syntax and 
Composition; Aubert, Litterature Francaise, Premiere An- 
nee; Aubert, Litterature Francaise, Deuxieme Annee; 
Francois and Giroud Simple French; Duval and Williams, 
Le XVII, siecle. 


English—Maxwell & Smith’s Writings in English; The 
Lake English Classics; Pocket English Classics ; Riverside 
Literature Series; Standard English Classics; Longman’s 
English Classics; Baskerville & Sewell’s English Grammar ; 
Webster’s English Composition and Literature; Pancoast’s 
Introduction to English Literature; Pancoast’s Standard 
English Poems; Carpenter and Brewster’s Modern English 
Prose; The Temple School Shakespeare; Gateway Series 
of English Classics; Lamont’s English Composition; Her- 
rick and Damon’s Composition and Rhetoric; Buehler’s 
Practical Exercises in English; Carpenter’s Principles of 
English Grammar ; Buehler’s A Modern English Grammar ; 
Hitchcock’s A Practical Book of English Composition. 


History—Coman & Kendall’s History of England; 
Channing’s Students’ History of the United States; Mc- 
Laughlin’s History of the American Nation; Fiske’s His- 
tory of the United States; Myer’s Eastern Nations and 
Greece; Hart’s Epochs of American History; American 
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History Leaflets; Morey’s Roman History; Ivanhoe Histor- 
ical Note Book Series; Wrong’s History of the British 
Nation; West’s Modern History; Morey’s Outlines of 
Greek History; Cheney’s Short History of England; Thur- 
ston’s Economics and Industrial History; Hart’s Essentials 
in American History. 


Natural Science—Dana’s Geological Story; Williams’ 
Chemistry; Bergen’s Botany; Bergen’s Key and Flora; 
Avery’s School Physics; Newcombe’s Elements of Astron- 
omy; Manual of Experimental Physics; Kellogg’s Elemen- 
tary Zoology; Overton’s Applied Physiology; Jegi’s Human 
Physiology; Clark and Dennis’ Laboratory Manual; I[rish’s 
Qualitative Analysis. 


Music—Natural System of Music Readers; Corona 
Song Book. 


Miscellaneous—Laughlin’s Elements of Political Econ- 
omy; Webster’s International and Collegiate Dictionaries ; 
Sandy’s Bookkeeping; Bullock’s Introduction to the Study 
of Economics; Kiepert’s Classical Maps; Johnston’s Classi- 
cal Maps; Spruner-Bretschneider’s Historical Wall Maps of 
Europe; Adams’ Commercial Geography; New Commer- 
cial Law; Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor; Talisman 
Historical Maps; Modern Business Penmanship; Isaac Pit- 
man’s Short Course in Shorthand; Moore’s New Commer- 
cial Arithmetic ; Gano’s Commercial Law. 

Drawing models; modeling clay; colored paper. 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 


First Book of Physical Geography; Lessons in Physical 
Geography; Elements of Botany; Animals (Jordan, Kel- 
logg & Heath) ; First Lesson in Physical Science for Gram- 
mart Science; How to Make School Gardens; Pollard Man- 
ual of Synthetic Reading and Spelling; Teaching of Ele- 
mentary Mathematics; Elements of General Method; Meth- 
od of Recitation; Systematic Methodology; Essentials of 
Method; Briefer Course in Psychology ; New Psychology ; 
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Educational Reformers; School Management (Tompkins) ; — 
Educational Creeds of the Nineteenth Century; Songs and 
Music of Froebel’s Mother Play; Mottoes and Commen- 
taries of Froebel’s Mother Play. 


SUPPLEMENTARY BooKS FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS USE. © 


First Book of Forestry; Blossom Hosts and Insect 
Guests; Nature Study and Life; How to Know the Wild 
Flowers; Report of Committee of Fifteen; Language Arts 
(Hinsdale) ; Psychology of Number; Manual of Pedagog- 
ics; Method in Education; Art of Teaching (White) ; 
Teaching of English ; Introductions to Psychology ; History 
of Education (Davidson) ; Educational Foundations (Har- 
ris); Source Book of History of Education ; School Hy- 
giene (Edward R. Shaw) ; Pedagogi¢s of the Kindergarten ; 
Education by Development; Age of Fable (Bulfinch) ; Age 
of Chivalry (Bulfinch) ; Norse Stories ; ‘T'wo Children of the 
Foothills; In Story Land; Story of Child Nature. 

Music—Natural System of Music Readers. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


Weineck’s Guide to English; A First Book in Business 
Method; Modern Illustrative Bookkeeping, Introductory 
Course; Vouchers; Business Forms and Blanks; First 
Book for Non-English Speaking People, and Language Les- 
sons; Second Book for Non-English Speaking People; 
First Book in English for Foreigners. 


PART V. 


RULES OF THE BOARD 
REGULATIONS FOR THE GOVERNMENT 
OF THE SCHOOLS. 
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RULES 


OF THE 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


ORGANIZATION. 


1. The Board of Education shall meet on the second 
day of January of each year, or as soon thereafter as prac- 
ticable, for the purpose of organization, at which time a 
President shall be elected for the ensuing year; but should 
no election take place at that meeting, said election shall 
be in order at any meeting convened thereafter. 


MEETINGS. 


2.. Regular monthly meetings of the Board shall be held 
on the last Friday of each month. The hour of the meeting 
shall be at eight o’clock P. M., during the year. At the 
hour appointed the roll shall be called and the names of 
the members then present recorded by the Secretary. The 
names of other members shall be recorded as they may 
afterward appear. As soon as a quorum shall be present 
the Board shall proceed to business, and after the organiza- 
tion, no member shall retire without the permission of 
the Chair. 

A quorum shall consist of a majority of the Commis- 
sioners of the Board, and no resolution or order shall be 
adopted unless with the consent of a like number; but a 
less number may adjourn from time to time. 
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Special meetings may be called by the President when 
he shall deem it expedient, and shall be called whenever 
requested in writing by five members. 


DUTIES ORE RIST DING. 


3. The President, or in his absence, a President pro 
tem., shall preside at the meetings of the Board, shall pre- 
serve order and decorum, may speak to points of order, 
and decide all questions of order, subject to an appeal 
to the Board on motion of any member, regularly sec- 
onded; and no other business shall be in order until the 
appeal shall have been decided. He may express his 
opinion on any subject under debate, but in such case he 
shall leave the chair and not resume it while the question 
is pending; but he may state facts, give his opinion on 
questions of order, or explain his vote without leaving his 
seat. He shall appoint all committees and be e+-officio a 
member of the same. He shall also be the executive officer 
of the Board, and as such sign contracts and leases, and 
perform such other duties as the Board may prescribe. 


DUTIES OF VICE-PRESIDENT. 


4. The Vice-President shall, in the absence of the Pres- 
ident, or in the event of his inability to act, have the powers 
and perform the duties of the President. 


DUBLEStOE oR CRA Raye 


5. The Secretary shall give notice of all meetings of 
the Board, attend them and keep full minutes of the pro- 
ceedings; notify the chairman of every special committee, 
stating the duties assigned and the names of his associates ; 
keep a full account of all moneys received and expended, 
and a separate and detailed account with each school, and 
draw warrants for all payments ordered by the Board; 
prepare monthly a schedule of the names of the officers, 
teachers and janitors in the schools, and the amount of 
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salary due to each. He shall, under the direction and 
rules of the Board, and. of the several committees, order 
all supplies for the schools and keep a duplicate of his 
orders, and have charge of the supplies in stock; he shall 
also have the custody of the records, books and papers 
of the Board. He shall keep his office open daily from 
8:30 A. M. until 4:30 P. M. (excepting Saturdays, when 
the offices of the Board shall be closed at 12 M.), and 
perform such other duties as may be required by law or 
the board, and his compensation shall be as the Board may 
prescribe. 


Digit orOre As > Lot N Pore R TWA RY: 


6. The Assistant Secretary shall assist the Secretary 
in the discharge of his duties. In the absence of the Secre- 
tary he shall perform the duties of that office and render 
such other services as the Board may require. His compen- 
sation shall be as the Board may prescribe. 


DUTIES OF CITY SUPERINTENDENT. 


7. The City Superintendent shall have supervision of 
the schools, and shall visit them regularly and as frequently 
as possible. He shall, with the Committee on Text Books 
and Educational Supplies, have the general direction and 
control of all examinations of pupils, and see that the regu- 
lations of the Board in relation to the schools are carried 
into effect. He shall receive the reports of the principals ; 
keep full and accurate statistics of the schools in a suitable 
book or books; report to the Board monthly, the condition 
of the schools, with his suggestions thereon, and make the 
annual report to the Board required by law. He shall 
call and conduct, or cause to be conducted from time to 
time, such meetings of the teachers as he may deem advis- 
able, or as the Board or any committee thereof may ‘direct. 
He shall devote his whole time to the discharge of his 
official duties, and his compensation shall be such as the 
Board may prescribe. 
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DUTIES OR TASSIS TAN Pe Gli 
SUPERINTENDENT. 


8. It shall be the duty of the Assistant City Superin- 
tendent to assist the City Superintendent in the supervision 
and direction of the schools of this city. He shall consult 
with the City Superintendent frequently regarding the 
work of the schools for the purpose of: making suggestions 
and of receiving his instructions. He shall visit the 
schools for the purpose of observing the work of the prin- 
cipals and teachers and of giving them instructions and 
counsel. He shall report, as required, to the City Super- 
intendent upon the work of the schools. In the absence of 
the Superintendent, he shall perform the duties of that 
office and render such other services as the Board may 
prescribe. His compensation shall be as the Board may 
prescribe. 


DUTIES OF SUPERINTENDENT OF ERECTION 
AND REPAIRS. 


9. The Superintendent of Erection and Repairs shall 
supervise the erection, heating and ventilation and repairs 
of school houses under the direction of the committees 
having charge of the same. He shall perform such other 
duties as the Board or the committees named may require. 
He shall also attend the meetings of the committees under 
whose direction he discharges the duties of his office, in- 
cluding the Committee on Finance, to explain bills coming 
under his supervision; report daily at the office of the 
Board and remain there when not elsewhere employed. 
His compensation shall be as the Board may prescribe. - 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 


10. . The Standing Committees for the year shall be as 
follows: 
Committee on Finance, nine members. 
Committee on School Houses, nine members. 
Committee on Repairs, Heating and Sanitation, 
nine members. 


Wd 
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4. Committee on Teachers, nine members. 


s. Committee on Evening and Drawing Schools, 
nine members. 


6. Committee on Text Books and Educational 
Supplies, nine members. 


7. Committee on Furniture and General Supphes, 
nine members. 


8. Committee on Permits, President, chairman of 
Committee on Teachers and the City Superin- 
tendent. 


11. The ComMMITTEE ON FINANCE shall have general 
charge and supervision of all the financial affairs of the 
Board; they shall present to the Board, annually, at the 
time prescribed by law, an estimate of the amount of 
money required for the support of the public schools during 
the year, specifying the several sums for each branch of 
expenditure and apportion the amounts appropriated for 
the use of this Board as soon as possible after such appro- 
priation; supervise and examine all accounts of receipts and 
disbursements and report to the Board at each regular 
meeting the amounts received and expended under each 
branch of the expenditure from the commencement of the 
fiscal year. In case of necessity after consultation with 
the committees interested, they shall readjust and reap- 
portion the allotments to the several branches of expendi- 
ture, and report the same to the Board; and report from 
time to time on the character and propriety of all addi- 
tional or extraordinary expenditures. They shall also re- 
ceive and examine all bills and accounts referred to them 
by the Board, and if satisfied of their correctness, shall so 
certify thereon and return the same to the Board at their 
next regular meeting after such reference, unless required 
by the Board to report thereon sooner, and shall audit and 
approve, before payment, the pay and rent rolls. They 
shall also examine into all controverted claims and report 
thereon to the Board. They shall also cause to be effected 
insurance against loss by fire on all school buildings and 
the contents thereof. 
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12. THE COMMITTEE ON ScHOOL Houses shall have 
supervision of school sites and buildings; recommend ap- 
propriate sites for school houses; cause to be prepared and 
submit to the Board plans and specifications for the erection 
of such houses, extensions or additions as shall be ordered 
by the Board and cause all contracts for the performance 
of the work to be duly executed, heating and ventilating 
methods included, and shall examine into all requests for 
the use of school buildings for other than regular school 
purposes, and report thereon to the Board. 


13. THE COMMITTEE ON Repairs, HEATING AND SANI- 
TATION shall have supervision and charge of all work of 
every description required in placing and maintaining in 
repair all school houses, including all apparatus and ap- 
pliances for heating, ventilation and sanitation, and shall 
purchase such materials as shall in their judgment be re- 
quired in placing and maintaining such buildings, apparatus, 
and appliances in repair. 


They shall visit all the schools dl determine what re- 
pairs are required and shall have the required repairs tab- 
ulated under proper headings, shall advertise for bids for 
the required work and shall Perea specifications and plans 
where needed. 


They shall examine all applicants for positions as jani- 
tors, and recommend to the Board for appointment such 
as they deem qualified, and determine the salaries to be 
paid. They shall prescribe the duties of janitors, and 
publish directions for their government, and for cause may 
recommend to the Board their discharge. If a vacancy 
occurs between the meetings of the Board, the chairman 
of the Committee shall have power to temporarily appoint 
janitors, and the chairman may, in emergency, suspend a 
janitor until the case shall be acted upon by the Com- 
mittee and the Board. 


They shall have supervision of the sanitary condition 
of the schools and their surroundings, and, from time to 
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time, recommend such measures as they may deem nec- 
essary for the prevention of disease and promotion of the 
health of the pupils and teachers; they shall also recom- 
mend to the Board the appointment of medical inspectors. 
The medical inspectors so appointed shall hold office at 
the pleasure of the Board for a term not exceeding five 
years; also, to prepare rules and regulations for the guid- 
ance and control of the Medical Inspectors, and report 
same to the Board for its action. 


14. THE COMMITTEE ON TEACHERS shall have super- 
vision of all schools except the Evening and Drawing 
Schools. They shall recommend to the Board, from time 
to time, for appointment, promotion or transfer in the schools 
under their supervision any duly licensed persons who are 
recommended by the City. Superintendent and who in their 
judgment are fully qualified. With the City Superin- 
tendent they may temporarily employ and determine the 
grade of teachers in such schools, but temporary appoint- 
ments shall be submitted to the Board for approval or re- 
jection at its next meeting. They shall determine the 
salaries for teachers in schools under their supervision and 
report the same to the Board for its approval. They shall 
investigate all complaints made against teachers in such 
schools and ‘report thereon to the Board whenever re- 
quired; and with the sanction of the President, may, in 
emergency, suspend a teacher in such schools until the 
case shall have been acted upon by the Board. In cases of 
suspension, a written statement of facts upon which sus- 
pension is based shall be filed in the office of the City Su- 
perintendent for the information of the Commissioners. 
They shall have full charge and control of all matters re- 
lating to the enforcement of school attendance. They 
Shall, with the City Superintendent, divide the city into at- 
tendance districts and assign officers thereto; shall direct 
the director of compulsory education in the performance 
of his duties, and in general direct and control all matters 
relating to the enforcement of the compulsory education 
act. They shall perform such other duties as may be 
prescribed by the regulations or directed by the Board. 
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15. THE CoMMITTEE ON EVENING AND DRAWING 
Scuoots shall have supervision of these schools. They 
shall recommend to the Board, from time to time, for ap- 
pointment, promotion or transfer, in the schools under their 
supervision, any duly licensed persons who are recom- 
mended by the City Superintendent and who in their judg- 
ment are fully qualified. They shall also from time to 
time recommend such regulations for their management 
as they may deem advisable, and by personal inspection 
and examination acquaint themselves with their condition 
and report thereon to the Board. They shall exercise 
supervision and perform duties regarding the Evening and 
Drawing Schools and Recreation Centers and the teachers 
therein similar in all respects to those required of the Com- 
mittee on Teachers toward the schools under their care, 
as specified in Rule 14. 


16. THE COMMITTEE ON TExtT Books AND EDUCATION- 
AL Suppties shall, from time to time, recommend to the 
Board such school books, maps, globes, charts, and illus- 
trative apparatus as they may think best adapted to the 
wants of the schools, but no vote shall be taken upon such 
recommendation until one month has elapsed, and no text 
book intended to supersede one in use shall be introduced, 
except at the commencement of a term. They shall con- 
tract for such books, maps, globes, charts and apparatus as 
well as all other educational supplies required in the courses 
of study and all stationery; superintend the printing of all 
reports, documents, blank forms, etc., that may be especi- 
ally ordered by the Board, or required in the transactions 
of the current business of the schools, and provide for the 
regular delivery thereof by the contractor to the Secretary 
of the Board; and they shall have charge of the course of 
study in all the schools, and, from time to time, recommend 
such alterations and revisions thereof, as they may deem 
proper. They shall also direct and, with the Superintend- 
ent, prescribe the times and rules for all examinations of 
pupils which may be ordered by the Board. 


17. THE COMMITTEE ON FURNITURE AND GENERAL 
Supp.ies shall, under the direction of the Board, provide 
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the school furniture and all miscellaneous articles and sup- 
plies not specified in the rules defining the duties of other 
committees, and shall provide all fuel, light, power and 
water. 


18. THe CoMMITTEE ON Permits shall have power to 
grant transfers of pupils from one school district to an- 


other. 


19. All committees shall discharge their duties with- 
out special direction of the Board, where the power iS eX- 
pressly given; but no action of a committee shall be binding 
until reported to and approved by the Board. No mem- 
ber of the Board shall be interested in or derive pecuniary 
benefit directly or indirectly, from any contract, agree- 
ment or purchase made by or for any committee of the 
Board. Every report shall be signed by a majority of the 
committee and shall contain a statement of facts, with 
their opinion in writing. No report shall be made by a 
committee unless the subject thereof shall have been con- 
sidered at a meeting of which the members have been 
notified. When such report is made, a minority of the 
committee may also present their views in writing. 


RU GH OF VRE: 


20. The regular order of business at the meetings of the 
Board shall be as follows: 


Calling the roll. 

Reading the minutes. 
Reception of Communications. 
Presentation of Bills and Claims. 
Reports of Standing Committees. 
Reports of Special Committees. 
Notices and Resolutions. 
Unfinished Business. 
Miscellaneous Business. 


NO 


my br REE ars 


The order of business or any rule of the Board may be 
suspended temporarily at any meeting by a vote of two- 
thirds of the members present. 


‘ 
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21. All motions and resolutions, for the consideration 
of the Board, shall be seconded, and, if required by the 
President or any member of the Board, reduced to writing, 
and when any such motion or resolution shall have been 
stated by the Chair, or read by the Secretary, it shall be 
deemed to be in possession of the Board. 


22. It shall be in order for a member at any time, when 
the attention of the Board is not occupied with other busi- 
ness, to make inquiries, in regard to any subject connected 
with the affairs of the Board, and to receive answers there- 
to; but he shall not be permitted to make the subject of 
inquiry a matter of debate, except on a motion made and 
seconded at an appropriate time in the order of business. 
Such inquiry shall in all cases be addressed to the Chair, 
and the reply made by him or by the member specially 
directed by him to reply. No member shall interrupt an- 
other in possession of the floor without his consent, nor 
then, except to correct a misapprehension or a misrepre- 
sentation. 


23. No member shall speak more than twice on the 
same question at any meeting, except by general consent; 
nor shall a member occupy the floor more than ten min- 
utes at one time without like consent. 


24. If any member, in speaking, shall transgress the 
rules of the Board, the President or any member may call 
him to order, in which case the member shall resume his 
seat, and on the point of order being stated, the Chair shall 
decide the same without debate; but such decision may be 
appealed from, in which case the Board shall decide. 


25. When a question is under debate, no motion shall 
be received except : 


To adjourn. 

To lay on the table. 

The previous question. 
To commit. 

To postpone indefinitely. 
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To postpone to a certain time. 

To amend. | 
—which motion shall have precedence in the order named. 
A motion to adjourn, to lay on the table, or for the pre- 
vious question, shall be decided without debate. 


26. The previous question may be demanded by one- 
third of the members present, and shall be in this form: 
“Shall the main question be now put?” and its effect shall 
be to end debate and bring the Board to a ‘direct vote, 
first upon amendments, if any, and then upon the main 
question. 


27. The yeas and nays shall be ordered on any ques- 
tion on demand of one member. Every member present 
shall vote when his name is called, if required by the Presi- 
dent or any other member and the names of the members 
refusing to vote upon any resolution shall be recorded as 
voting in the negative. 


28. No reconsideration shall be had except upon the 
motion of a member who voted with the majority, nor 
later than the second regular meeting after the original 
vote was taken, nor by less than sixteen votes. 


29. The Board may form itself into a Committee of the 
Whole, which shall be governed by the rules of the Board 
so far as applicable, and a motion for the committee to rise 
may be made by any member at any time. 


30. In other respects the proceedings of the Board shall 
be conducted according to the usual rules of parliamentary 
law, for which rules “Cushing’s Law and Practice of Legis- 
lative Assemblies,” shall be accepted as authority. 


31. These rules may be amended at a regular meeting, 
on one month’s notice in writing given at a regular meet- 
ing, by a vote of two-thirds of the members of the Board. 
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REGULATIONS 


FOR| THE 


Government of the Schools 


I—SYSTEM AND GRADE. 


The schools under the government of the Board shall 
consist of the following: 


Kindergarten, 
Primaty,9. 
Grammar, 

High, 4 
Normal and Training, 
Evening, 

Drawing, 

Industrial, 

Colored, 

Summer, 

Ungraded, 
Playgrounds, 
Recreation Centers, 


which shall be open for the instruction of pupils of both 
sexes, to be classed separately or in mixed classes, as the 
Board may from time to time determine. 


KINDERGARTENS. 


The Kindergarten Course shall comprise the usual in- 
struction and training adapted to children from the ages of 
four to six. 
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No child shall be admitted to a kindergarten class who is 
under four years of age, and children may be promoted to 
primary classes who are five years of age, and who show 
sufficient maturity. 

Kindergarten classes shall be established in all primary 
and grammar schools. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


The Primary Course shall comprise in addition to the 
kindergarten course the four grades next.succeeding. In 
case the requirements of the school system demand, ad- 
ditional grades may be established in Primary Schools. 

The studies pursued shall comprise spelling, reading, 
language lessons, writing, arithmetic, geography, elemen- 
tary physiology, nature study, drawing, manual training, 
physical culture and vocal music. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


The Grammar Course shall include in addition to the 
Primary Course the four grades next succeeding. In ad- 
dition to the studies pursued in the Primary Course, alge- 
bra, bookkeeping, elementary science, history and civics 
shall be taught. 

No pupil shall be admitted to a grammar school who has 
not completed the primary course. 

Certificates of graduation shall be presented to all pupils 
who satisfactorily complete the course. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The High School Course shall include the four grades 
next succeeding the Grammar Course. It shall comprise 
instruction in the elements of the sciences, mathematics, 
commercial studies, history and civics, English, drawing, 
music, manual training, physical culture, and such other 
branches, including Latin, Greek, German and French 
languages, as the Board shall prescribe. 
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No pupil shall be admitted under the age of eleven years, 
nor without a certificate of graduation from a grammar 
school; or, if the applicant has not been in attendance at 
a grammar school, upon an examination equivalent to that 
to which the pupils of the grammar schools are subjected 
for graduation. The Colored School, in its relation to the 
High School, as to candidates for admission thereto, shall 
rank as a grammar school. 


Certificates of graduation shall be presented to all pupils 
who satisfactorily complete any prescribed course. 


NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


A Normal and Training School shall be maintained for 
the instruction and training of teachers and shall comprise 
a two-years’ course. 


Graduates of the Newark High School in good standing 
shall be admitted to the Normal and Training School with- 
out further examination. Graduates of other high schools 
and institutions of equal rank with the Newark High School 
may be admitted upon recommendation of the City Superin- 
tendent approved by the Chairman of the Committee on 
Teachers. 


Applicants for admission not presenting diplomas from 
approved high schools must, before admission, pass an 
examination upon the subjects included in a four-year high 
school course. 

Certificates of graduation, which shall also be licenses to 
teach in the City of Newark, shall be granted to all pupils 
who satisfactorily complete the course. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. . 


Evening schools shall be maintained during such portion 
of the year as the Board may direct. The studies shall be 
those prescribed for the primary, grammar and high 
schools.’ The terms and conditions of admission shall be 
prescribed by the Board, but no pupil shall be admitted 
under twelve years of age except by permission of the sup- 
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ervisor of evening schools and Chairman of the Committee 
on Evening and Drawing Schools. 


DRAWING SCHOOLS. 


Drawing schools shall be maintained during such por- 
tion of the year as the Board may direct for the instruc- 
uon of pupils in freehand, architectural and mechanical 
drawing, modeling and other studies that the Board may 
from time to time prescribe: The terms and conditions 
of admission shall be prescribed by the Board, but no pupil 
shall be admitted under fifteen years of age. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


Industrial schools shall be maintained for the instruc- 
tion of poor and destitute children, in such primary studies 
and industrial pursuits as may be deemed expedient; but 
no expenditure shall be made by the Board for such schools, 
except for educational purposes, nor shall the Board pay 
more than five hundred dollars per annum on account of 
rent for any such school. 


COLORED SCHOOLS. 


The colored schools shall be for the special accommoda- 
tion of colored children, who shall be admitted on applica- 
tion to the principal, and the said schools shall be conducted 
in contormity with the regulations of the Board, so far as 
the same are applicable. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


Summer schools shall be maintained for such a period 
during the months of July and August as the board may 
from time to time prescribe. 

The course of study pursued shall include all the branches 
taught in the primary and grammar schools so far as prac- 
ticable. 
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UNGRADED SCHOOLS. 


Ungraded schools shall be maintained for the instruc- 
tion and discipline of those children whom it may be deemed 
inexpedient to enroll in the graded schools. 

The course of study pursued shall include all branches 
taught in the primary and grammar schools so far as prac- 
ticable. 


PLAYGROUNDS. 


Playgrounds shall be maintained for such a period each 
year as the Board may from time to time prescribe. 


RECREATION CENTRES. 


o 
Recreation centres shall be maintained for such a period 
each year as the Board may from time to time prescribe. 


II—TERMS AND VACATIONS. =. 


I. TERMS. 


The school year shall commence on the second Mon- 
day in September, and terminate on the Friday next pre- 
ceding the fourth day of July, and be divided into two 
terms, ending respectively on the last school day in Janu- 
ary and the Friday next preceding the fourth day of July. 


2. VACATIONS. 


The vacations shall be from Christmas to New Year’s 
Day inclusive; the week which includes Good Friday and 
all legal holidays. When any holiday shall occur on Thurs- 
day, the schools shall be closed on the following Friday. 
At no other time shall the schools be closed, except by re- 
solution of the Board, or by special consent of the President 
or the City Superintendent of Schools. 
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III].—SESSIONS. 


I.—KINDERGARTEN, PRIMARY, GRAMMAR, TRAINING AND 
UNGRADED. SCHOOLS. 


The schools shall be open during the regular terms, five 
days in each week, from Monday to Friday inclusive, and 
there shall be two sessions daily—a morning session, from 
g A. M. to 11.45 A. M\, with a recess as directed by the 
City Superintendent, and an afternoon session, from I je 
to 3 P. M., with gymnastic exercises in the school room 
near the middle of the session. In the first grade an after- 
noon recess of ten minutes, to be supervised by the assist- 
arts of that grade, may be given, at the discretion of the 
Ci:y Superintendent and the principal of the school. 


The afternoon session in the Training Department of 
the Normal School shall begin at 1 o’clock and end at 3 
o’clock each day. 


Kindergarten classes may, at the discretion of the City 
Superintendent, be dismissed for the morning session at 
11:30 o'clock. : 


2. NORMAL SCHOOL, HIGH SCHOOL AND COLORED SCHOOL. 


In the Normal School, High School and Colored School, 
at the discretion of the City Superintendent, the noon inter- 
mission may be reduced to three-quarters of an hour, and 
the school may be dismissed at 2:30 P. M. 


3. EVENING SCHOOLS. 


The Evening Schools, during their continuance, shall 
be open four evenings in each week—Monday, Tuesday, 
Thursday and Friday. The session shall commence at 
7:30 P. M. and close at 9:30 P. M. 


4. DRAWING SCHOOLS. 


The Drawing Schools, during their continuance, shall 
be open either five or six evenings in each week as may 
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be found necessary. The session shall commence at 7:30 
Pe Meandsclose-ate0..30 22 avi. 


5. SINGLE SESSIONS. 


Upon extremely stormy days, principals may hold one 
session in their schools, closing at 12 m. ‘They shall im- 
mediately send to the Superintendent of Schools a notice 
in writing giving:the reason for closing. The Superin- 
tendent shall report to the Committee on Teachers each 
month the schools so closed and the reasons therefor. 


IV.—OPENING AND CLOSING EXERCISES. 


The morning sessions of the schools shall be opened, 
and the sessions of the evening schools shall be closed with 
the reading of a portion of the Holy Scriptures, without 
comment, and repeating the Lord’s Prayer. Vocal music, 
at the discretion of the principal, may be added to these 
exercises, but together they shall occupy no more than 
fifteen minutes. | 


V.—PUPILS. 


Ii; ADMISSION. 


(a) Vaccination—Successful vaccination or a former 
attack of smallpox shall be a condition of admission to any 
school as pupil, teacher, officer or an employee of the Board ; 
but where insusceptibility to the vaccine virus, or unfitness 
as a subject for vaccination, shall be claimed or reasonably 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of a committee consisting 
of the chairman of the Committee on Sanitation of the 
Board of Education, the Health Officer and the Superin- 
tendent of Contagious Diseases of the Board of Health, such 
person may be admitted to school under such provisions and 
restrictions as the said committee may decide upon in each 
individual case. 
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Teachers, janitors and pupils residing in a house where 
an infectious or contagious disease exists, shall be imme- 
diately suspended from school, ana shall not be readmitted 
except as follows: In case of scarlet fever, smallpox, diph- 
theria, cholera, yellow fever and typhus fever, upon a cer- 
tificate from the Board of Health; and, in all other cases of 
contagious disease, upon a physician’s certificate or the cer- 
tificate of the Medical Inspector, that all danger of con- 
tagion is passed. 


(b) Personal—No pupil shall be admitted into any 
school or received in any class unless personally clean; 
nor shall any child notoriously vicious, or having such pre- 
vious record in school as warrants his exclusion, be ad- 
mitted to any graded school. 


(c)—Revaccination—All pupils before being admitted to 
the high school shall be examined by a medical inspector 
and shall be revaccinated unless it is satisfactorily shown to 
said medical inspector that such pupils have been success- 
fully vaccinated within a period of ten years or are insus- 
ceptible to the vaccine virus. 


2. ATTENDANCE AND PERMITS. 


All children shall attend the schools of the district in 
which they reside, unless for special reasons the Committee 
on Permits shall give a written permit to attend elsewhere. 


All applications for permits must be presented in writing 
to the committee at the rooms of the Board of Education, 
stating the reasons therefor, and, if granted, shall be kept 
on file in the office of the principal of the school until the 
close of the school year. All permits shall be valid for the 
school year, unless the accommodations are required for 
children residing in the district. ) 


Children in the eighth grade in any grammar school re- 
moving from a district during the school year may complete 
their course in the school in which they have been attending 
without special permission, unless their places are required 
for the accommodation of children residing in such district. 
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3. NON-RESIDENT PUPILS. 


Non-residents may be admitted to the schools of this city 
upon the payment of a tuition fee, payable in advance, at 
the following rate per annum: Elementary Schools, $25; 
High School, $75; Normal School, $75; Evening High 
Schools, $25; Elementary Evening Schools, $12; Drawing 
School, $20. 


4. RECEPTION AND CLASSIFICATION. 


Every pupil on entering school shall be assigned to a 
class of the grade which examination shall show him pre- 
pared to enter. 


No greater number of pupils shall be assigned to any 
class room than there are regular seats in such class room. 
No grammar class shall have less than forty pupils, except 
the eighth grade, where the minimum shall be thirty except 
by permission of the Committee on Teachers. 


5. ABSENTEES. 


™ 


(a) Notification of Parents—When any pupil shall 
have been absent from school two consecutive days, the 
principal or class teacher under the direction of the principal 
shall inform the parents or guardian of the fact, unless the 
principal has satisfactory information that the parent has 
knowledge of such absence. No pupil shall, under any cir- 
cumstances whatever, be sent .by any teacher to ascertain 
the cause of any other pupil’s absence from school. 


6. INSTRUCTION. 


(a) Schoolroom.—vVhe course of study and the methods 
of teaching shall be as prescribed by the Board in the pub- 
lished Manual of Instruction, with such variations there- 
from as may be authorized by the City Superintendent and 
approved by the Committee on Text Books and Ed tcational 
Supplies. 
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(b) Preparation of Lessons Out of School.—No pupil 
of a grade lower than the fifth shall be required to prepare 
any lesson out of school. 


7, DISCIPLINE. 


(a) Detention.—Pupils deficient in lessons, disorderly 
or tardy, may be detained, not to exceed one hour, after 
the dismission of school in the afternoon, under the personal 
supervision of their respective teachers; but no pupil shall 
be deprived of recess or noon intermission. 


(b) Suspensions—Principals shall have the power to 
suspend for gross offences, but every suspension shall be 
reported without delay to the Commissioners of the ward 
in which the school is located, who shall investigate the 
facts and confirm or annul the stispension. Suspension 
from the High School or evening schools shall be reported 
without delay to the standing committees on such schools, 
respectively, who shall investigate the facts and confirm or 
annul the suspension. All cases of suspension must be 
reported to the City Superintendent. 


* 


8. RECORDS. 


Records of attendance, scholarship and deportment shall 
be kept in all the schools in the class rooms, in a manner 
prescribed by the Board, which shall be uniform in all 
schools of the same grade. 


Q. TESTIMONIALS. 


Testimonials for distinguished merit shall be awarded 
semi-annually in all the schools to pupils whose attendance, 
punctuality, scholarship and deportment shall entitle them 
to the same. 


IO. BASIS AND ALLOWANCE. 


The percentage and other requisites to obtain certificates 
or testimonials shall be fixed by the Board and communicat- 
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ed to teachers by the City Superintendent in “Instructions,” 
to be furnished by him to principals. 


II. BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 


(a) Supply.—Books, stationery and other articles need- 
ed in the school room shall be furnished without cost to the 
pupils, but articles destroyed or damaged must be replaced. 

(b) Damages.——Any injury by a_ pupil to books or 
school articles, or to the furniture or building, shall be paid 
for by the parent or guardian in accordance with a bill to be 
rendered by the principal. In case payment be refused the 
pupil shall be suspended, as provided in sub-division “B,” 
under the head of “Discipline.” 


Vili DEA GHEE RS 
I. RANK AND DESIGNATION. 


The Teachers shall rank, and in all records and schedules 
of the Board be designated, as— 

‘Principals. 
Vice-Principals. 
Head Assistants. 
First Assistants. 
Assistants. 
Kindergarten Directresses. 
Kindergarten Assistants. 
Clerks. 


> 


2. RELATIONS AND DUTIES. 
PRINCIPALS. 


(a) Reports.—Principals shall be immediately respon- 
sible to the City Superintendent, to whom they shall make 
the reports prescribed in. these regulations, or which may 
be required by him from time to time for his information, 
and shall meet with him for conference as often as he may 
deem necessary. 
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They shall see that the school registers are kept care- 
fully and accurately, make requisitions for all school sup- 
plies, which requisitions shall be approved by the City 
Superintendent, and keep in their offices for inspection such 
records and files and make such reports and returns to 
the Secretary of the Board as are prescribed in these regu- 
lations or may be required by the Board. 


(b) Supervision.—Principals shall have charge and con- 
trol of their schools, school buildings and property; the 
reception and classification of pupils and their instruction 
and discipline; and shall, when not in charge of regular 
classes, teach an average of two hours each day. 


They shall have the direction and control of vice-prin- 
cipals and other teachers in the management of their de- 
partments and classes, and may require them to remain 
after school hours, not to exceed once in each week, for 
instruction and conference. 


They shall keep a record of their inspection of classes, 
the excellencies and defects noted, criticisms and sugges- 
tions made and such other data as may be required for a 
complete record of their teaching and supervision. 


They shall personally direct the janitors in the perform- 
ance of their duties, as the same may be prescribed, and 
report any neglect thereof. to the committee. . 


(c) Care of Property.—They shall have personal care 
of all school property, books and apparatus, protect the 
same so far as possible from mutilation and injury, render 
the bills and enforce the collections and penalties prescribed 
by the Board for the same; render account and make return 
annually of the sums collected pursuant thereto. 


They shall remain in the city during the last week of the 
summer vacation and personally supervise the cleaning and 
preparation of the school houses and class rooms, and see 
that the same, and the furniture and apparatus, are in all 
respects arranged and in order before the opening of the 
new session. 
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(d) Reception of Visitors—They shall receive all visi- 
tors and afford them proper accommodations and facilities 
for seeing school work, but with such limitations as shall 
prevent annoyance or interruption to teachers of classes. 


They shall not permit any person to visit the school for 
the purpose of commending or exhibiting any book or 
other article, nor shall they distribute circulars, tickets or 
advertisements, or give notice to the pupils under their 
charge of any exhibition or business, or permit the same to 
be done on the school premises. 


(e) Fire Drills —Principals shall hold emergency fire 
drills in the schools under their charge at least once every 
week (weather permitting), in accordance with instructions 
received from the City Superintendent. 


VICE-PRINCIPALS., 


Vice-principals shall have general charge of the floor 
or department with which they are connected, and shall 
assist the principal in carrying out his instructions. 


In the absence of the principal the vice-principal of the 
highest grade, or should there be no vice-principal, the 
senior assistant of the highest grade shall assume his station 
and duties. 


A grammar vice-principal shall teach the highest class of 
his or her department. A primary vice-principal shall 
teach any class of her department as directed by the prin- 
cipal. Vice-principals shall conduct their classes and make 
reports concerning same as prescribed in the regulations for 
assistants. 


FIRST ASSISTANTS. 


First assistants shall have charge of either a seventh or 
eighth grade division. In all other respects their duties 
shall be similar to those of assistants. 
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Asp lo DAN Doe 


Assistants shall, under the direction of the principal, per- 
sonally instruct the pupils assigned to them in accordance 
with the “Manual of Instruction”; keep records of at- 
tendance, scholarship and deportment; have charge of the 
school room property and protect it from injury or mutila- 
tion, as far as possible, and report any injury to the same; 
enforce order and discipline in the classes, so far as possible 
without appeal to the principal, and render to him such 
assistance in the halls, courts and yards pertaining to the 
school buildings at the opening, recess, intermission and 
‘dismission as he may deem necessary. 


KINDERGARTEN DIRECTRESSES. 


The Kindergarten directresses shall have the direction 
of such assistants as may be assigned to them. In all other 
respects their duties shall be similar to those of assistants. 


CLERKS. 


Clerks shall be required to perform the ordinary clerical 
duties that appertain to a principal’s office, and such other 
duties as may be assigned by the principal of the school. 
In the absence of a teacher a clerk may be temporarily as- 
signed to teach a class. : 


3. APPEALS. 


In case of dispute or question as to the propriety of duties 
which vice-principals or other teachers may be called upon 
by principals to perform, appeal may be made to the City 
Superintendent, which appeal shall be in writing. 


4. ATTENDANCE. 


(a) Hours.—All teachers shall be in attendance at their 
stations or class rooms and prepared for duty fifteen min- 
utes before the opening of the school session, and the school 
hours shall be devoted to the interests of the school, to the 
exclusion of any other employment, study or pursuit. 
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(b) Register—Principals shall keep an accurate regis- 
ter of the attendance, absence and tardiness of all the 
teachers of their schools, and the time lost thereby in each 
instance, and report the same semi-annually to the City 
Superintendent. 


(c) Tardiness—As often as the tardy marks of the 
teacher shall amount to five, principals shall make special 
report of the same to the City Superintendent. 


(d) Visiting for Instruction—Teachers may visit 
schools other than their own during school hours whenever 
the City Superintendent shall permit or direct such visita- 
tion, for the instruction of the teacher, and shall make report 
of the same to the principal. Whenever deemed advisable 
the City Superintendent may provide a substitute. 


5. SALARIES. 


(a) Schedules——The salaries of all teachers shall be in 
accordance with the schedules that may be prescribed by 
the Board, which schedules shall provide for an annual 
increase through a term of years to a maximum. No 
schedule shall be changed except at the commencement of 
the school year. 


(b) Increase—The annual increase in teachers’ sal- 
aries shall be determined by the date of permanent appoint- 
ment. Promotions of assistant teachers shall be regarded 
as new appointments, provided that no promotion shall work 
a decrease or prevent the increase of salary by reason of 
term of service. 


(c) Payments and Deductions.—Salaries shall be paid 
monthly, beginning with the month of September and end- 
ing with June, making ten payments each year. A month 
shall be construed and taken as twenty school days or four 
weeks of five school days each, and all deductions from 
salaries on account of absence shall be made upon that basis. 
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(d) Absence.—t. Teachers absent on account of per- 
sonal illness shall forfeit substitute pay only, subject to the 
approval of the Committee on Teachers, when such absence 
exceeds thirty consecutive school days. When absence for 
personal illness exceeds five consecutive school days a physi- 
cian’s certificate must be forwarded to the Secretary. 


2. Teachers absent from duty on account of furlough 
or other excused absence for a period in the aggregate not 
longer than two months in any one year shall not suffer 
thereby any loss of time in reaching the next higher salary 
grade. 


(e) Forfeiture—Teachers absent from school duty for 
other causes than personal illness shall forfeit their salary 
during absence; except :— 


1. In case of the death of a parent, brother or sister, 
husband or wife, absence shall be excused from day of death 
until funeral, provided such absence does not exceed four 
days. 


2. Incase of the death of a grand-parent, a brother’s or 
sister’s child, uncle or aunt, brother-in-law or sister-in-law, 
absence shall be excused for the day of funeral. 


3. In case of the marriage of a parent, brother or sister, 
absence shall be excused for the day of wedding. 


4. In case of quarantine on account of contagious dis- 
ease, when such quarantine is not due to personal illness ; 
no forfeiture of salary, provided a certificate from the 
health officer is forwarded to the Secretary. 


Note.—Excused means excused from forfeiture of more 
than substitute’s salary. 


Five tardy marks, “unexcused,” shall count as one-half 
day’s absence, and a corresponding deduction be made at 
the next payment. 


(f) Relief—Appeal for relief from forfeiture or loss 
may be made to the Committee on Teachers, who may, at 
its discretion, relieve therefrom. 
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(g) Appointments.—All appointments of teachers shall 
be made with reference to the “school year.’ No teacher 
shall be connected with any organization or engage in any 
business which, in the opinion of the Board, may interfere 
with the proper discharge of the duties prescribed by these 
regulations. 


(h) Resignation—Teachers shall give one month’s no- 
tice of intention to resign. In default of the same they shall 
forfeit one month’s salary, at the discretion of the Board. 


6: -SUBSTITUTES. 


(a) Appointment—Teachers detained from school shall 
immediately notify the principal, who shall notify the City 
Superintendent, who may appoint substitutes to discharge 
their duties during such absence. 


(b) Pay.—The pay of substitutes shall be: in the High 
School, for male teacher, $4.00, and for female teacher, 
$2.50 per day; in the evening schools, the salary of regular 
teacher; and in the grammar, primary and kindergarten 
classes, the pay of substitute teachers shall be in accor- 
dance with the following classification :— 


Class A—consisting of those possessing the following 
qualifications—$3.00 per day: 

1. Five years’-experience as teacher. 

2. One year’s training in an accredited normal school. 

3. Three years’ training in an accredited high school. 

4. One year of satisfactory work as a substitute teacher 
in this city. 

In lieu of the foregoing, four years’ satisfactory experi- 
ence as a substitute teacher in this city when recommended 
by the City Superintendent and approved by the Committee 
on ‘Teachers. 


Class B—consisting of those who do not possess the 
qualifications of substitute teachers of the first class—$2.00 
per day. | 
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All deductions of substitute pay in the salaries of gram- 
mar, primary and kindergarten teachers shall be on the basis 
of the second class—$2.00 per day. 7 

J 
7, SUPERVISORS AND ASSISTANT SUPERVISORS. 

It shall be the duty of the supervisors to aid the City 
Superintendent in the supervision and direction of their 
respective departments. They shall consult with him tre- 
quently regarding the work of the schools for the purpose 
of making suggestions and receiving his instructions. They 
shall visit schools for the purpose of observing the work of 
teachers, of giving them instruction and counsel, and of 
teaching model lessons in the school rooms for their benefit. 
During such visits they shall, whenever they deem it ad- 
visable, hold conferences of teachers for the discussion of 
matters connected with the work of the schools. They shall 
confer with the principals regarding the conditions of their 
schools and the work of individual teachers, making sug- 
gestions for the improvement of the schools and conveying 
the instructions received from the City Superintendent. 

They shall, in so far as possible, in their work follow 
regular programs approved by the City Superintendent, and 
whenever it is necessary to vary the programs they shall 
notify him promptly of the change. They shall hold and 
conduct meetings of teachers in their respective departments 
at such times and places as may be determined by the City 
Superintendent. At these meetings they shall discuss ed- 
ucational topics and the details of their work in accordance 
with the general plans received from the City Superintend- 
ent. They shall at stated times report to the City Superin- 
tendent upon the work of their respective departments. 


VEL DRPACHERS MEETINGS. 


Meetings of all teachers of the public schools and of the 
various grades and classes of such teachers shall be held 
from time to time at the call and under the direction of the 
City Superintendent. It shall be the duty of all teachers 
to attend such meetings when called, unless excused by the 
City Superintendent. 
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VIII—BUILDINGS. 


1. rU Sis. 


The school houses shall be used for no other purposes 
than such as are immediately connected with the system of 
public instruction, and during the school hours mentioned in 
these regulations, unless by special permission of the Board. 


2. INSURANCE, 


The buildings, furniture, libraries and school apparatus 
shall be kept insured for such amounts as the President may 
deem reasonable or the Board may direct. 


3:05 CARE? 


All school buildings shall be opened and closed by and in 
the care of janitors. They shall perform such duties as the 
Committee on Heating shall direct, and their compensa- 
tion therefor shall be as the Board may prescribes 


IX.—SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


The schools may be designated by the names of the streets 
on which they are located. Their school districts shall be 
as follows: 


PRIMARY SCHOOL DISTRICT BOUNDARIES. 
NORMAL AND TRAINING. 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 


Beginning at Broad Street, Market Street, Springfield 
Avenue, High Street, Bleecker Street, Halsey Street, 
Central Avenue, Broad Street to Market Street. 
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ABINGTON AVENUE. 


Beginning at the western city line, the Old Bloom- 
field Road, the Morris canal, Third Avenue to the west- 
ern city line. 


ANN STREET. 


Beginning at the southern city line, Avenue G, South 
Street, Sandford Street, Oliver Street, Van Buren Street, 
Elm Street, Lang Street, Hamburg Place, Kossuth 
Street (both sides), Magazine Street, Avenue L, Ham- 
burg Place to the Newark Bay. 


Dy ONGAY ENCE. 


Beginning at South 11th Street, Clinton Avenue, Bel- 
mont Avenue (not including said avenue), Rose Sireet, 
Chadwick Avenue, West Rose Street, South roth Street 
(both sides), Springfield Avenue, South 11th Street 
(both sides), to Clinton Avenue. 


BELMONT AVENUE. 


Beginning at Seventeenth Avenue, Belmont Avenue, 
West Kinney Street (both sides), Morris Avenue (both 
sides), Springfield Avenue, Prince Street (not including 
said street from Springfield Avenue to Morton Street), 
Montgomery Street (both sides), Belmont Avenue, to 
-a point opposite Seventeenth Avenue. 


BERGEN STREET. 


Beginning at Hawthorne Avenue, Osborne Terrace, 
Clinton Avenue, West Newark Railroad, Hawthorne 
Avenue to Osborne Terrace. 
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BRUCE STREET. 


Beginning at South Orange Avenue, Newton Street, 
Thirteenth Avenue, Wallace Street, Wallace Place, War- 
ren Street, Littleton Avenue, Thirteenth Avenue, Morris 
Avenue (both sides), South Orange Avenue (not includ- 
ing said avenue) to Newton Street. 


BURNET STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic River, Lackawanna Ave- 
nue, Boyden" Street; Sussex, Avenue, /sunimit soiteam 
Bleecker Street (not including said street to High Street 
only), .Halséy Street,- Central” Avenue, Broad] Strece 
Rector Street to the Passaic River. 


CAMDEN STREET. 


Beginning at Springfield Avenue, South 6th Street 
(both sides), Fifteenth Avenue (not including said ave- 
nue), Littleton Avenue (not including said avenue), 
Thirteenth Avenue, Morris Avenue (not includitg said 
avenue), Springfield Avenue, to South 6th Street. 


CENTRAL AVENUE. 


Beginning at Summit Street, Bleecker Street (not in- 
cluding said street), Lock Street, New Street, the Morris 
Canal, Lackawanna Avenue, Boyden Street, Sussex Avenue, 
Summit Street to Bleecker Street. 


4 


CHARLTON STREET, 


Beginning at Avon Avenue, Belmont Avenue (not in- 
cluding said avenue from a point opposite Seventeenth 
Avenue to Montgomery Street), Montgomery Street 
(not including said street), Prince Street (both sides), 
Spruce Street, Barclay Street, Waverly Avenue, Somer- 
set Street, Avon Avenue to Belmont Avenue. 
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GELB SiN Osho STR Ty. 


Beginning at N. J. R. R. Avenue, Wright Street, Broad 
Street, Murray Street, Clinton Avenue, Broad Street, 
Green Street (both sides), N. J. R. R. Avenue to 
Wright Street. 


BIGHAGE EAN PETA EON UE. 


Beginning at Avon Avenue, Belmont Avenue (not in- 
cluding said avenue from Seventeenth Avenue to West 
Kinney Street), West Kinney Street (not including said 
street), Lewis Street (not including said street), Fair- 
view Avenue (not including said avenue), Hunterdon 
Street (not including said street), Rose Street to Bel- 
mont Avenue. 


ELIZABETH AVENUE. 


Beginning at Hawthorne Avenue, New Jersey Rail- 
road Avenue, Poinier Street (both sides), Elizabeth Ave- 
nue, thence in a direct westerly line to Milford Avenue 
(not including said avenue), Clinton Avenue (not in- 
cluding said avenue), Stratford Place (not including 
said place), Avon Avenue, Belmont Avenue (both sides), 
Clinton Avenue, West Newark Railroad, Hawthorne 
Avenue to New Jersey Railroad Avenue. 


BIOs a BOL, 


Beginning at the Passaic River, Elwood Avenue, Mt. 
Prospect Avenue to the Second River. 


FIFTEENTH AVENUE. 


Beginning at South 2oth Street, Eleventh Avenue, 
South 18th Street, South Orange Avenue (both sides), 
South 12th Street, Fifteenth Avenue (not including said 
avenue), South 11th Street (both sides), Springfield 
Avenue, western city line, South 2oth Street, to Elev- 
enth Avenue. 
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FOURTEENTH AVENUE. 


Beginning at Thirteenth Avenue, South 12th Street, 
Fifteenth Avenue (both sides), Littleton Avenue (both 
sides), Thirteenth Avenue (both sides), to South 12th 
Street. 


FRANKLIN. 


Beginning at the Morris Canal, Bloomfield Avenue, 
Fourth Avenue, Summer Avenue, Crane Street (not in- 
cluding said street), Stone Street, Sixth Avenue (not in- 
cluding said avenue), Clifton Avenue (not including said 
avenue), Eighth Avenue (not including said avenue), 
Lackawanna Avenue, the Morris Canal to Bloomfield 
Avenue. 


HAMBURG PLACE. 


Beginning at Adams Street, N. & N. Y. R. R., Cham- 
bers Street, iFerry « Street; “Niagara © Street; Kossuth 
Street (not including said street), Hamburg Place, Lang 
Street, Elm Street, Van Buren Street, Lafayette Street, 
Jackson Street (not including said street), Ferry Street, 
Adams Street (not including said street), to N. & N. Y. 
Ia; 


HAWKINS STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic River, Lexington Street, 
Ferry Street, N. & N. Y. R. R., Newark and Passaic R. 
R., Magazine Street, Avenue L, Hamburg Place to 
Newark Bay. 


HAWTHORNE AVENUE. 


Beginning at the western city line, Clinton Avenue, 
Osborne Terrace, Clinton Township line, thence follow- 
ing the course of said line to the western city line. 
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oA eb eo Rs ET 


Beginning at the Passaic River, N. J. R. R. Avenue, 
Elm Street (not including said street), Madison Street, 
Lafayette Street, Adams Street (both sides), thence in a 
direct line to the Passaic River. 


EA VW GC Bot iT. 


Beginning at the Passaic River, Rector Street, Broad 
Street, Green Street (not including said street), N. J. 
R. R. Avenue to the Passaic River. 


Met Reo hc Pal 


Beginning at N. J. R. R. Avenue, Poinier Street (not 
including said street), Elizabeth Avenue, thence in a 
direct westerly line to Milford Avenue (both sides), 
Clinton Avenue (both sides), Stratford Place (both 
sides), Avon Avenue, Clinton Avenue, Muttay -otreet, 
Broad Street, Wright Street, N. J..R. R. Avenue to 
Poinier Street. 


MONMOUTH STREET. 


Beginning at High Street, Clinton Avenue, Somerset 
Street, Waverly Avenue, Barclay Street, Spruce Street, 
Prince Street (not including said street from Montgomery 
Street to West Kinney Street), West Kinney Street (not 
including said street), High Street (not including said 
street), to Clinton Avenue. 


MORVONeS TICE Et: 


Beginning at High Street, West Kinney Street (both 
sides), Prince Street (both sides from Morton Street to 
Springfield Avenue), Springfield Avenue, Rankin Street, 
South Orange Avenue, Springfield Avenue, High Street 
(not including said street), to West Kinney Street. 
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NEWTON STREET. 


Beginning at Rankin Street, South Orange Avenue 
(both sides of said avenue from Rutgers to Wallace 
Street), Wallace Street, Thirteenth Avenue, Newton 
Street, South Orange Avenue (both sides), Morris Ave- 
nue (both sides), Springfield Avenue, Rankin Street to 
South Orange Avenue. 


NORTH SEVENTH STREET. 


Beginning at the western city line, Third Avenue, the 
Morris canal, Lackawanna Avenue to the western city 
line. 


OLIVER STREET, 


Beginning at N. J. R. R. Avenue, Walnut Street (not 
including said street), Pacific Street, Nichols Street (not 
including said street), Van Buren Street, Oliver Street, 
Jefferson Street, Malvern Street, Pacific Street, Vesey 
Street (not including said street), N. J. R. R. Avenue 
to Walnut Street. 


NS 


RIDG Bes R Bake le 


Beginning at the Second River, Mount Prospect Ave- 
nue, Chester Avenue, the Morris Canal, Old Bloomfield 
Road to the northern city line. 


ROSEVILLE AVENUE. 


Beginning at the western city line, Lackawanna Avenue, 
North Sixth Street, Warren Street, Central Avenue, to 
the western city line. 


SEVENTH AVENUE, 


Beginning at Lackawanna Avenue, Nesbitt Street, 
Eighth Avenue, Sheffield Street, Seventh Avenue (both 
sides), Garside Street (both sides), Sixth Avenue (both 
sides), Clifton Avenue, Eighth Avenue (both sides), Lack- 
awanna Avenue to Nesbitt Street. 
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SOMiHss PREETI 


Beginning at the southern city line, N. J. R. R. Ave- 
nue, Vesey Street (both sides), Pacific Street, Malvern 
Street, Jefferson Street, Oliver Street, Sandford Street. 
South Street, Avenue G to the southern city line. 


SOUR HG ESS Gh bale, 


Beginning at the western city line, Central Avenue, 
Warren Street, Littleton Avenue, Thirteenth Avenue 
(not including said avenue), South 12th Street, South 
Orange Avenue (not including said avenue), South 18th 
Street, Eleventh Avenue, western city line, to Central 
Avenue. 


SOUIGE MARK bilvio TRE ET. 


Beginning at the Passaic River, in a direct line to 
Adams Street (not including said street), N. & N. Y. R. 
R., Chambers Street, Ferry Street, Niagara Street, Kos- 
suth Street, Magazine Street, Newark and Passaic R. R., 
N.& N. Y. R. R., Ferry Street, Lexington Street to the 
Passaic River. 


SOUTH SIXTEENTH STREET. 


Beginning at the western city line, Springfield Avenue, 
South 11th Street (not including said street), Clinton 
Avenue, wesiern city line, to Springfield Avenue. 


SOW Eis Nderieo LR Bee 


Beginning at South 11th Street, Springfield Avenue, 
South 6th Street (not including said street), Fifteenth 
Avenue (not including said avenue), South 11th Street 
(not including said street), to Springfield Avenue. 
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lA Hea Robb 


Beginning at the Passaic River, Lackawanna Ave- 
nue, Nesbitt Street, Eighth Avenue, Sheffield Street, 
Seventh Avenue (not including said avenue), Belleville 
Avenue (not including said avenue), Broad Street, Clay 
Street, Ogden Street, Carlisle Place to the river. 


SUMMER AVENUE. 


Beginning at the Passaic River, Fourth Avenue, 
Bloomfield Avenue, the Morris Canal, Chester Avenue, 
Mt. Prospect Avenue (not including said avenue), Ar- 
lington Avenue, Summer Avenue (not including said 
avenue), Nursery Street, Belleville Avenue, Herbert 
Place, to the Passaic River. . 


SUMMER PLACE. 


Beginning at the Passaic River, Herbert Place, Belle- 
ville Avenue, Nursery Street, Summer Avenue (both 
sides), Arlington Avenue, Mt. Prospect Avenue (both 
sides), Elwood Avenue to the Passaic River. 


SUSSEX AVENUE, 


Beginning at Lackawanna Avenue, the Morris Canal, 
Central Avenue, Morris Avenue, Warren Street, North 
Sixth Street, M. & E. R. R. Avenue to the canal. 


TELLER NT HAV EN UR: 


Beginning at High Street, Springfield Avenue, South 
Orange Avenue (not including said avenue from Rut- 
gers Street to Wallace Street), Wallace Street, Bank 
Street, High Street to Springfield Avenue. 
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WALNUT STREET. 


Beginning at N. J. R. R. Avenue, Elm Street (both 
sides), Madison Street, Lafayette Street, Adams Street, 
(not including said street), Ferry Street, Jackson Street, 
(both sides), Lafayette Street, Van Buren Street, 
Nichols Street (both sides), Pacific Street, Walnut 
Street (both sides), N. J. R. R. Avenue to Elm Street. 


WARREN STREET. 


Beginning at High Street, Bank Street, Wallace Street, 
Wallace Place, Warren Street, Morris Avenue, Central 
Avenue, the Morris Canal, New Street, Lock Street, 
Bleecker Street (both sides), High Street to Bank Street. 


WASHINGTON STREET: 


Beginning at Broad Street, Market Street, Springfield 
Avenue, High Street (both sides), Clinton Avenue, 
Broad Street to Market Street. 


WAVERLY. AVENUE. 


Beginning at South roth Street, Springfield Avenue, 
Morris Avenue (not including said avenue), West Kin- 
ney Street (not including said street), Lewis Street 
(both sides), Fairview Avenue (both sides), Hunterdon 
Street (both sides), Rose Street, Chadwick Avenue, 
West Rose Street, South 1oth Street (not including said 
street), to Springfield Avenue. 


WEBSTER. STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic River, Carlisle Place, Ogden 
Street, Clay Street, Broad Street, Belleville Avenue 
(both sides), Seventh Avenue (both sides) to Sheffield 
Street, thence, not including said avenue, to Garside 
Street (not including said street), Sixth Avenue (both 
sides), Stone Street, Crane Street (both sides), Sum- 
mer Avenue, Fourth Avenue to the river. 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL DISTRICT BOUNDARIES. 


BELMONT AVENUE. 


Beginning at Seventeenth Avenue, Belmont Avenue, 
West Kinney Street (both sides), Morris Avenue (both 
sides), Springfield Avenue, Prince Street (not including 
said street from Springfield Avenue to Morton Street), 
Montgomery Street (both sides), Belmont Avenue, to a 
point opposite Seventeenth Avenue. 


BERGEN STREET. 


Beginning at the western city line, Avon Avenue, 
West Newark R. R. to the old southern city line, thence 
following the course of said line to the western city line, 
and thence to Avon Avenue. 


BURNE Tes TREE kr: 


Beginning at the Passaic River, Rector Street, Broad 
Street, West Park Street, Halsey Street, Warren Street, 
High Street, Bleecker Street (not including said street), 
Summit Street, Sussex Avenue, Boyden Street, Lacka- 
wanna Avenue, Sheffield Street, Seventh Avenue, Belle- 
- ville Avenue, Broad Street, Clay Street, Ogden Street, 
Carlisle Place to the Passaic River. 


CENERAL AVENUE. 


Beginning at High Street, Bank Street, Bergen Sireet, 
Warren Street, Second Street, Lackawanna Avenue, 
Boyden Street, Sussex Avenue, Summit Street, Bleecker 
Street (both sides), High Street to Bank Street. 


Gi kot NOs lacs: Wh bettie 


Beginning at N. J. R. R. Avenue, Wright © Street, 
Broad Street, Murray Street, Clinton Avenue, Broad 
Street, Green Street (both sides), N. J. R. R. Avenue 
to Wright Street. 
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EIGHTEENTH AVENUE. 


Beginning at Seventeenth Avenue, Belmont Avenue 
(not including said avenue), West Kinney Street (not 
including said street), Morris Avenue (not including 
said avenue), Springfield Avenue to South 6th Street, 
thence in a direct line south through Treacy Avenue, 
Avon Avenue, Avon Place, Waverly Avenue, Somerset 
Street, Montgomery Street (not including said street 
from Prince Street to Belmont Avenue), Belmont Ave- 
nue (not including said avenue), to a point opposite 
Seventeenth Avenue. 


Be LO iT: > TREE I, 


Beginning at the Passaic River, Chester Avenue, the 
Morris Canal, the Old Bloomfield Road, the western city 
line to the Second River. 


FRANKLIN. 


Beginning at the Passaic River, Fourth Avenue, 
Bloomfield Avenue, the Morris Canal, Lackawanna 
Avenue, Sheffield Street, Seventh Avenue, Belleville 
Avenue, Broad Street, Clay Street, Ogden Street, Car- 
lisle Place to the Passaic River. 


HAMBURG PLACE. 


Beginning at Adams Street, N. & N.Y. R. R., Cham- 
bers Street, Ferry Street, Niagara Street, Margaretta 
Street, Avenue L, Hamburg Place, Newark Bay, along 
the bay to the southern city line, Avenue G, South 
Street, Sandford Street, Walnut Street, Van Buren 
Street, Lafayette Street, Jackson Street (both sides), 
Lafayette Street, Adams Street (not including said 
street), to N. & N. Y. R. R. 
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LAFAYETTE STREET: 


Beginning at the Passaic River, N. J. R. R. Avenue, 
Walnut Street, Van Buren Street, Lafayette Street, 
Jackson Street (not including said street), Ferry SLreete 
Adams Street (both sides), thence in a direct line to the 
Passaic River. 


LAWRENGE2> LREETZ 


(FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADES. ) 


Beginning at the Passaic River, Rector Street, Broad 
Street, West Park Street, Halsey Street, Warren Street, 
High Sreet, Market Street, Broad Street, Green streer 
(not including said street), N. J. R. R. Avenue to the 
Passaic River. 


MILLER SUREEYT 


Beginning at the old southern city line, N. J. R. R. 
Avenue, Wright Street, Broad Street, Murray Street, 
Clinton Avenue, High Street, Waverly Avenue, Avon 
Place, Avon Avenue, West Newark R. R. to the old 
southern city line, and thence following the course of 
said line.to N. J. R. R. Avenue. 


MORTON STREET. 


Beginning at High Street, West Kinney Street (both 
sides), West Street, Montgomery Street, Prince Street 
(both sides from Morton Street to Springfield Avenue), 
Springfield Avenue, Rankin Street, South Orange Avenue, 
Springfield Avenue, High Street (not including said street), 
to West Kinney Street. 


NEWTON STREET. 


Beginning at Rankin Street, South Orange Avenue, 
Littleton Avenue, Springfield Avenue, Rankin Street to 
South Orange Avenue. 
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NORTH SEVENTH STREET. 


Beginning at the western city line, the old Bloomfield 
Road, the Morris Canal, Lackawanna Avenue to the 
western city line. 


OEIVERGS TREE TL. 


Beginning at the southern city line, N. J. R. R. Ave- 
nue, Walnut Street, Sandford Street, South Street, Ave- 
nue G to the southern city line. 


SOUTH BIGH PH SLREEA. 


Beginning at the western city line, South Orange 
Avenue, Littleton Avenue, Bank Street, Bergen Street, 
Warren Street, Second Street, Lackawanna Avenue to 
the western city line. 


SOUTH MARKET STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic River, in a direct line to Adams 
Street (not including said street), N. & N. Y. R. R., 
Chambers Street, Ferry Street, Niagara Street, Marga- 
retta Street, Avenue L, Hamburg Place to Newark Bay. 


SOUTH TENTH STREET. 


Beginning at the western city line, South Orange 
Avenue, Littleton Avenue, Springfield Avenue to 
South Sixth Street, thence in a direct line through 
Treacy Avenue to Avon Avenue, to the western city 
line. 


SUMMER AVENUE. 


Beginning at the Passaic River, Fourth Avenue, 
Bloomfield Avenue, the Morris Canal, Chester Avenue 
to the Passaic River. 
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THIRTEENTH AVENUE. 


Beginning at High Street, Bank Street, Littleton 
Avenue, South Orange Avenue, (not including said ave- 
nue from Littleton Avenue to Rutgers Street), Spring- 
field Avenue, High Street to Bank Street. 


WASHINGTON STREET. 


Beginning at Broad Street, Market Street, High 
Street (both sides), West Kinney Street (not including 
said street), West Street, Montgomery Street, Somer- 
set Street, Waverly Avenue, High Street, Clinton Ave- 
nue, Broad Street to Market Street. 


Xx. 


EXAMINATION AND APPOINTMENT OF 
TEACHERS. 


All licenses to teach in the public schools of the city 
of Newark shall be granted solely by the Board of 
Examiners hereinafter provided under such rules and 
regulations as the Board of Education shall from time 
to time prescribe. 


There shall be held at stated intervals in each year a 
public examination at which examination any applicants 
for positions in the public schools may present them- 
Selves. 


The questions for such examinations shall be prepared 
by the Board of Examiners and adopted by a majority 
vote of said Board at a regular or special meeting. 


All papers shall be examined and rated by the Board 
of Examiners and the results adopted by a majority 
vote of said Board. 


Applicants who desire to divide the examinations will 
be permitted to do so provided all subjects are com- 
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pleted at any three consecutive examinations, and pro- 
vided, also, that the examination shall be completed 
within a period of two years from the date of the first 
examination. 


Teachers already in the employ of the Board who de- 
sire to take an examination for promotion may divide 
such examination, provided all the subjects required 
are completed successfully within two years; failure to 
successfully complete the examination within two years 
will necessitate re-examination in all subjects. 


All examinations shall be public and records of the 
same filed in the office of the City Superintendent. 


All certificates of qualification that may hereafter be 
granted by the Board of Examiners, excepting certifi- 
cates of teachers who have received permanent appoint- 
ment by the Board of Education, shall become inopera- 
tive after a period of three (3) years from the date of 
their issuance and shall be subject at all times to all 
such regulations and requirements as the Board of Edu- 
cation shall from time to time prescribe. 


All persons holding certificates heretofore granted, 
but who have not received permanent appointment by 
the Board of Education within three years of the date 
of the issuance of their certificates shall be required to 
submit to the Board of Examiners a new certificate of 
health and to appear before said Board for inquiry as 
to their present merit and fitness. © All certificates may 
be renewed by the Board of Examiners for a period of 
three years upon satisfactory evidence of merit and fit- 
ness. 


De 


All applicants, except as hereinafter specified, shall be 
examined in the following subjects: 


Group A. 


1. Arithmetic. 
2. Elementary Algebra. 
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English Language and Grammar. 

History of the United States. 

Geography. 

Spelling. 

Writing. 

Reading and Literature. 

Science (one of the following: Botany, physical geog- 
raphy, physics, or zoology). 


Group B. 


0 PON ANH w 


Elementary Psychology. 

Theory and Practice of Teaching. 
History of Education. 
Physiology and Hygiene. 
Drawing. 

Vocal Music. 


Candidates possessing a diploma from an approved - 
four years’ high school course, or candidates presenting 
evidence of academic training equivalent to that covered 
by such a diploma, may be exempted from examination in 
the subjects of Group A. ~ 


ON ete a are 


Graduates from normal schools, the professional 
courses of which cover a period of not less than two years, 
may be exempted from examination in the subjects of 
Group B. 


3. 


Applicants for positions as vice principals, head assist- 
ants, and first assistants in grammar schools, shall be re- 
quired to pass an examination in one subject in each of four 
of the following groups, namely, groups I and 6, and any 
two other groups. 


1. English (grammar, composition, rhetoric and liter- 
ature). 

2. Mathematics (algebra or plane geometry). 

3. History (ancient, medizval and modern) 

4. Art (music or drawing). 
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5. science (botany, physical geography, physics, astron- 
omy, geology, chemistry, or zoology. The subject 
selected in the elementary examination should not be 
repeated in the higher examination). 


6. Science and Art of Teaching. 


The examination in groups I, 3 and 6 will be based 


upon syllabi issued by the Board of Examiners from time 
to time. 


No grammar head assistant’s and no first assistant’s 
license, however, shall be issued to any teacher who has not 
had at least three years’ successful experience in teaching, 
and who has not received permanent appointment; and no 
grammar vice principal’s license shall be issued to any teach- 
er who has not had at ieast five years’ successful experience 
in teaching, of which two years shall have been either as 
head assistant or as first assistant. 


4. 


Applicants for positions as vice principals or head as- 
sistants in primary schools, shall be required to pass an ex- 
amination in one subject in each of three of the following 
groups, namely, groups I and 6; and one other group: 


1. English (grammar, composition, rhetoric and literature.) 

2. Kindergarten. 

3. History (ancient, medizval and modern). 

4. Art (music, drawing, or manual training). 

5. Science (botany, physical geography, physics, astron- 
omy, geology, chemistry, or zoology. The subject 
selected in the elementary examination should not be 
repeated in the higher examination. 

6. Theory and Practice of Teaching in Primary Grades. 


The examination in groups I, 3 and 6 will be based upon 
syllabi issued by the Board of Examiners from time to time. 


No primary head assistant’s license, however, shall be 
issued to any teacher who has not had at least three years’ 
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successful experience in teaching, and who has not received 
permanent appointment; and no primary vice principal’s 
license shall be issued to any teacher who has not had at 
least four years’ successful experience in teaching, of which 
one year shall have been as head assistant. 


D. 


Applicants for positions as principals, in addition to 
the examinations required under Rules 2 and 3, shall be 
examined in the following subjects: 


1. Advanced English (based upon a syllabus issued by the 
Board of Examiners). 


2. Mathematics (advanced algebra, or plane and solid geo- 
metry ). 


3. Science (one of the following: botany, physical geog- 
raphy, physics, chemistry, zoology, geology, or astron- 
omy. The subject selected in the examinations under 
Rules 2 and 3 should not be repeated in this examina- 
tion.) 

School Management. 

Psychology. 

Theory and Practice of Teaching. 

History of Education. 

Manual Training. 

Principles and Practice of the Kindergarten. 


ea ete ad Sede oe 


Candidates taking both the elementary and higher ex- 
aminations shall be required to be examined in only such . 
subjects in the elementary examination as are not repeated 
in the higher. 


No license, however, shall be issued to any person who 
has not had five years’ successful experience as a teacher, of 
which two years shall have been as principal of a graded 
school, or as vice principal of a grammar school in the City 
of Newark. 
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Applicants for positions in the High School, in addition 
to the subjects required under Rules 2 and 3, shall be ex- 
amined. in the special subjects of the department for which 


they apply. 


i. 


Applicants for positions as kindergartners, in place of all 
other examinations, shall be examined in the following sub- 
jects : 


Group A. 
1. Arithmetic. 
2. Elementary Algebra. 
3. English Language and Literature. 
4. History of the United States. 
5. Geography. 
6 opelling. 
7. Writing. 
8. Science (one of the following: botany, physical geogra- 
phy, physics, or zoology). 
Group B. 
tT. Elementary Psychology. 
2. Theory and Practice of the Kindergarten. 
3. History of Education. 
4. Physiology and Hygiene. 
5. Drawing. 
6. Vocal and Instrumental Music. 


Candidates possessing a diploma from an approved four 
years’ high school course, or candidates presenting evidence 
of academic training equivalent to that covered by such a 
diploma, may be exempted from examination in the subjects 

of Group A. 
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Graduates from normal schools or from approved special 
kindergarten training schools the professional courses of 
which cover a period of not less than two years, may be 
exempted from examination in the subjects of Group B. 


All applicants for* licenses, except teachers in the em- 
ploy of the Board applying for promotion in the several 
grades, shall be rdted by the Board of Examiners under 
three heads, viz.: scholarship, experience and personal fit- 


ness. A separate rating shall be given under each head 


as follows: a maximum of 50 per cent. for scholarship, a 
maximum of 25 per cent. for experience, and a maximum 
of 25 per cent. for personal fitness. 


g, 


An average of seventy-five per cent. in all of the subjects 
required for any particular grade, with a minimum of seven- 
ty per cent. in any subject, shall be required. In examina- 
tions for promotion, a standing of seventy-five per cent. in 
each subject shall be necessary. The diploma of the New- 
ark Normal and Training School shall be accepted in place 
of the examinations required under Rules 2 or 7. : 


10. 


The diploma of any college of good standing conferring 
the degrees of A. B., B. S., or Ph. B., and of the United 
States academies at West Point and Annapolis, and a first 
grade State certificate of the State of New Jersey, obtained 
by examination, may be accepted in place of all of the aca- 
demic studies required in any of the above examinations. 


The diplomas of the State Normal School of New Jersey, 
and of other schools for the professional training of teachers 
of equal standing with the above, whose professional courses 


a | = a 
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cover a period of not less than two years, may be accepted 
in place of the examinations mentioned in Rule 2, provided | 
that the holder of such a diploma holds also the diploma of 
a first-class high school or presents evidence of scholarship 
equivalent to that covered by such a diploma. 

Records from approved universities or colleges, or ap- 
proved summer schools, of the satisfactory completion of 
suitable courses of study in any of the subjects specified in 
any of the above rules or in any subjects deemed equivalents 
of the subjects specified, may be accepted in place of the 
examination in such subject. 


ve 


The diploma of the State Normal School of New Jersey, 
covering a full kindergarten course, and the diploma of 
such special kindergarten training schools as the Board of 
Examiners shall determine, may be accepted in place of the 
kindergarten examination, provided that the candidate pre- 
sents evidence of scholarship equivalent to that covered by 
a High School diploma. 


3. 


In the employment of teachers of special subjects, certifi- 
cates or diplomas of special professional or technical 
schools, designed to train teachers for such positions, may 
be accepted in place of any or all of the above named ex- 
aminations. 


14, 


No teacher shall be appointed to any position in the public 
schools who is not at least eighteen years of age, and who 
has not met, in all respects, the requirements of the above 
rules; and no teacher not a graduate of a college or a pro- 
fessional training school shall be appointed, unless such 
teacher, in addition to the requirements of examination, can 
present a record of successful experience of at least two 
years of teaching. 
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19. 


An accredited list shall be kept in the office of the City 
Superintendent, containing the names of all the candidates 
for positions in the public schools of Newark who have met 
the requirements of the above rules, stating the manner in 
which the requirements have been met, whether by examina- 
tion or presentation of a diploma, or certificate, or both, and 
giving references to testimonials on file. : 


16. 


It shall be the duty of the City Superintendent, in case 
vacancies occur in the teaching force in the public schools, 
to recommend to the proper committee suitable persons to 
fill such vacancies, taken from the accredited list, in every 
case, giving preference to those candidates whose record 
indicates that they are best qualified for the positions va- 
cant, provided that in all cases graduates of the Newark 
Normal and Training School shall be given the preference 
over other candidates of equal experience and attainments. 
Such graduates shall be appointed in the order indicated by 
their standing upon graduation. 


7. 


Each teacher employed in the public schools of Newark 
must serve a term of probation before receiving permanent 
appointment. At the end of five school months of such ser- 
vice, the City Superintendent shall report to the proper com- 
mittee upon the work done by such teacher, giving due 
consideration to reports received from principals and super- 
visors. If the work is reported as unsatisfactory, and as 
not furnishing reasonable prospect of success, the services of 
such employee shall be dispensed with. If the work is re- 
ported as giving hope of ultimate success, the probationary 
period may be extended for five school months more. At 
the end of this period, if the work of the teacher is reported 
as satisfactory, he may receive a permanent appointment ; 
if as totally unsatisfactory, his term of service shall be ter- 
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minated forthwith; if as still doubtful but with reasonable 
prospect of success, his probationary term may be still 
further extended, to be reported upon at frequent intervals 
for action of the committee; but no teacher not recommend- 
ed for permanent appointment, shall be retained for a long- 
er time than two years from the date of temporary appoint- 
ment. The services of a teacher on probation may be dis- 
pensed with at any time after one year of probationary 
service, when it becomes evident that ultimate success is 
improbable. 


Principals who have in their schools teachers serving pro- 
bationary terms, shall at the end of five school months of 
such service, formally report to the City Superintendent 
upon the character of the work done by such teachers; with 
a recommendation as to their retention or dismissal. At 
the end of a year of such temporary service, the principal 
shall again make a similar report to the City Superintendent, 
and at such other times as may seem to him advisable, or 
as may be suggested by the City Superintendent. 


Se 


All appointments, promotions and transfers of teachers 
shall be made upon the recommendation of the City Super- 
intendent, approved by the appropriate committee. 


The Superintendent’s recommendation shall be based 
upon experience, merit and fitness, to be ascertained so far 
as possible from the official records in possession of the 
Board of Education. 


In the promotion of teachers, other things being equal, 
teachers employed in the school in which the vacancy oc- 
curs shall be given the preference. 


All promotions involving an increase of salary shall be 
regarded as new appointments and subject to all the rules 
relating to the same. 
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20. 


All supervisors, clerks, stenographers and other employ- 
ees connected with the office of the City Superintendent of 
Schools shall be appointed only upon recommendation of 
the City Superintendent of Schools approved by the Com- 
mittee on Teachers. The Superintendent shall base his 
recommendation upon scholarship, experience, merit and 
fitness to be ascertained as far as practicable from the rec- 
ords of the Board of Education. In the case of all ap- 
plicants concerning whom there are no official records, the 
scholarship, experience, merit and titness of candidates shall 
be ascertained by the Board of Examiners, who shall give a 
rating upon which the recommendation of the City Super- 
intendent shall be based. 


Gaal 


A Board of Examiners shall be appointed as required by 
law, consisting of the City Superintendent, the Assistant 
City Superintendent, the principal of the Normal School, 
the principal of the High School, and three others to be 
selected by the Committee on Teachers from the corps of 
supervisors, principals or teachers in the employ of the 
Board. 


REGULATIONS OF THE BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 


The certificates issued by the Board of Examiners shall 
be designated as follows: 


(a) Principal. 
(b) Vice-Principal— 
: High, Grammar, and Primary. 
(c) First Assistant— 
High and Grammar. 
(d) Head Assistant— 
High, Grammar, and Primary. 
(e) Assistant— 
High, Grammar, and Primary. 


enn ae 
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(f) Kindergarten. 

(g) Manual Training. 

(h) Drawing. ‘id 
(1) Music. 

(7) Evening School. 


Examinations shall be held as follows: 
For Principal's License: 


1. During the last week in August. 
2. During the Christmas vacation. 


For license as Vice Principal, First Assistant, Head Assis- 
tant, and Assistant—Grammar and Primary: 


1. During the last week in August. 
2. During the Christmas vacation. 
3. During the week including Good Friday. 


For all others: 


When vacancies occur and at discretion of the Board of 
Examiners. 


Special examinations may be held at the discretion of the 
Board of Examiners. 


All examinations shall be held at the Normal and Train- 
ing School building. The hours shall be from 9 A. M. to I 
P. M. and from 2 to 6 P. M. Candidates to be examined 
during any session must be present at the beginning of 
such session. 


Two hours shall be the maximum time allowed to a sub- 
ject. At the expiration of this time all papers must be col- 
lected. 


The subjects for the elementary examinations, Grammar: 
and Primary assistants’. licenses, shall be assigned in the — 
following order: 


First Day: Arithmetic, U. S. History, History of Edu- 
cation and Geography. 
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Second Day: English Language and Grammar, Physi- 
ology, and Hygiene, Algebra, and Theory and Practice of 
Teaching. 


Third Day: Psychology, Reading and Literature, Sci- 
ence, Vocal Music, and Drawing. 


The standard in Spelling and Writing shall be obtained 
by judging the spelling and writing of all the papers with 
the exception of Mathematics; all satisfactory papers in 
these subjects to be rated 75 per cent. 


All applicants for certificates, except for promotion, must 
file with the Board of Examiners satisfactory evidence in 
writing of sound physical health and good moral character. 


IX. 


CERTIFICATION AND APPOINTMENT OF 
EVENING SCHOOL TEACHERS. — 


There shall be created as rapidly as possible a perma- 
nent corps of teachers for the evening schools of the city 
of Newark. 


‘f 


For all positions in the evening schools properly qualified 
candidates, not employed in the day schools, shall be se- 
cured, if possible. If enough of these cannot be secured 
teachers in the day schools may be employed to teach from 
year to year. But no person shall be employed to teach 
in an evening school whose record as a teacher in a day 
school for one year next preceding, shall not be at least 
“eood.” 
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3. 


Cn 


All new appointments shall be temporary. ‘Temporary 
appointees, not employed in the day schools of this city, 
may receive permanent appointment under the regulations 
of this Board for the permanent appointment of teachers, 
upon recommendation of the City Superintendent, after one 
year’s service. 


4 


Candidates shall be eligible to appointment as evening 
school teachers upon presentation of one of the following 
proofs of qualifications: A first-grade county certificate of 
New Jersey, with a record of at least two years of success- 
ful experience; a ‘diploma from a Normal School of recog- 
nized standing; a college diploma, accompanied by either a 
record of professionai training or at least one year of suc- 
cessful experience in teaching ; a second-grade State certifi- 
cate obtained after examination by the State Board of 
Education. 


o: 


Candidates not possessing any of the above qualifica- 
tions, upon passing satisfactorily the examination required 
under No. 2 of the Regulations for the Examination and 
Appointment of Teachers, and presenting a record of at 
- least two years of successful experience in teaching, may 
be considered eligible for appointment. 


6. 


Teachers with a record of at least one year of successful 
experience in the day schools or evening schools of New- 
ark shall be considered as having met the requirements 
of these regulations. 
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(F 


EveninG High ScHoor.—Candidates shall be eligible for 
appointment in the Evening High School who present either 
a first grade State certificate or a college diploma, accom- 
panied by a record of at least one year of successful experi- 
ence. 


Candidates not possessing either of the above qualifica- 
tions may be subjected to an examination similar to that 
required for appointment in the Day High School, and upon 
satisfactorily passing such examination and presenting a 
record of at least three years of successful experience in 
teaching, may be eligible for appointment. 


9. 


Teachers possessing a record of successful experience 
in teaching in either Day or Evening High Schoolvof this 
city shall be considered as having met the above require- 
ments of eligibility. 


10. 


Candidates for evening school licenses in manual train- 
ing, sewing, cooking, stenography, drawing and other 
special branches shall hold a regular elementary, high school 
or evening school license and a special license from the 
Board of Examiners in the subject to be taught. Certifi- 
cates or diplomas of special professional or technical schools 
whose courses are approved by the Board of Examiners, 
may be accepted in place of any or all examinations. 


No person shall be reappointed as teacher in an evening 
school, whose record for the year preceding, as reported 
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by the Principal of an evening school and confirmed by 
the supervisor of evening schools, shall not be at least 
“good ;” except upon special recommendation of the City 
Superintendent, approved by the Committee on Evening 
Schools. 


VE 


The term one year, as employed in these rules, shall be 
interpreted to mean an annual term of school, either day 
or evening, according to the rules of this Board. 


XII. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR PLAYGROUND 
TEACHERS. 


Ist. All candidates for the position of Director of Play- 
grounds must possess the following qualifications: 


Graduation from a four years’ High School course and 
two years’ normal school course; or two years’ successful 
experience as an Assistant in a playground. 


and. All candidates for the position of Assistant in 
Playgrounds must possess the following qualifications: 


Graduation from a four years’ high school course and 
one year’s attendance in a professional training school for 
teachers; or one year’s successful experience as an Assist- 
ant in a playground. 


3d. All candidates for the position of Director of 
Gymnastics in Playgrounds must possess the following 
qualifications : 


Graduation from a four years’ High School course and 
one year special training in physical culture at some ap- 
proved school; or one year’s satisfactory experience as 
Assistant Director of Gymnastics in playgrounds. 
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4th. All candidates for the position of Assistant Di- 
rector of Gymnastics in Playgrounds must possess the 
following qualifications: 


Graduation from a four years’ High School course with 
not less than one-half year’s training in physical culture 
at some approved school. 


sth. All candidates for above specified licenses shall be 
subject to the rules of the Board of Examiners for the 
examination and indorsement of certificates. 


XIII. 


GRADATION AND PROMOTION. 


1. For the purpose of gradation and promotion the 
school year shall be divided into two terms of twenty weeks 
each. In each grade there shall be two classes designated 
respectively the A and B classes, the A class being the 
more advanced. All promotions shall be made to the class 
next higher. ~ 


2. In grades one, two and three, classes may be pro- 
moted at any time by the principal of the school, with the 
consent of the City Superintendent, upon the advice of the 
teachers in charge, supplemented by such oral examina- 
tions as the Superintendent and principal shall deem ad- 
visable. 


3. In all grades, from the fourth to the twelfth inclu- 
sive, at the end of each week, teachers shall prepare, on 
blanks furnished for the purpose, an estimate of the work 
of each student during the week. These estimates shall 
represent the judgment of the teachers upon the ability 
and industry displayed by the pupils in the various sub- 
jects pursued. They shall be recorded by the use of the 
numerals I to Io in accordance with the following method 
of rating: 1o0—Perfect; 9—Excellent; 8—Good; 7— 
Passing Mark; 6—Poor; 5—Very Poor; 4—o, Degrees of 
Failure. 
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4. At frequent irregular intervals brief examinations 
or written reviews of various sorts shall be given the pupils 
in their respective classes, and a record of the results ob- 
tained in each case shall be kept by the teachers. Questions 
for at least one examination in each semester shall be fur- 
nished or specially authorized by the City Superintendent. 
The results of these examinations shall be reported to the 
City Superintendent, but shall not be made the basis for 
promotion. They shall be used and considered by the 
teachers as a guide and critique of his own work, and as 
one means for determining the character of the work of 
the students. 


5. At the end of each month a report shall be sent to 
the parent or guardian of every pupil, giving the average 
of the weekly estimates taken from the teacher’s record, 
modified by the average results of any written tests given 
during the month. Each of these reports signed by the 
parent or guardian shall be returned to the teacher. 


6. At the end of each semester the teacher and princi- 
pal together shall examine the record of each pupil, both 
as to weekly estimates and tests or examinations given 
during the term, taking into consideration all circum- 
stances so far as known affecting the work of the pupil. 


7. All pupils whose work has been found upon the 
whole satisfactory and all who have given evidence that 
they are qualified to do the work of the succeeding grade 
shall be promoted. Those whose work has been found 
to be in the main unsatisfactory and those who have not 
given satisfactory evidence of ability to do the work of 
the succeeding grade .shall not be promoted, provided that 
in the case of exceptional pupils conditional promotions 
for a definite time may be made. 


In all cases of doubt the decision of the principal shall 
be final, provided, that in all cases of failure to be pro- 
moted, parents of the children thus failing may appeal to 
the principal, who shall, if unable to satisfy them of the 
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justice of his decision give the children a fair examination 
upon the work of the semester using questions approved 
by the City Superintendent, the result of which examina- 
tion shall determine the question of promotion. 


8. Special individual conditional promotions to the 
class next higher shall be made whenever in the judg- 
ment of the teacher and principal the pupil is qualified to, 
do the more advanced work and would be benefited by 
such promotion. 


g. At the end of each semester a report of the work of 
each pupil during the semester shall be sent to his parents 
or guardian. Such report shall contain the record of the 
pupil’s work in each subject by months, and in cases of 
failure to promote, the reason of such failure shall be 
clearly set forth. 


10. Whenever it is clear, from the weekly records of 
the pupils, that the work done, if continued, will not war- 
rant promotion it shall be the duty of the teachers to com- 
municate with the parents and endeavor, if possible, to 
secure their cooperation in improving the work of the 
pupils. 


It. Pupils having been promoted from one class to the 
class next higher who for two consecutive months fail to 
maintain a satisfactory standard, shall be returned to the 
grade from which they were advanced, if in the opinion 
of the principal and City Superintendent such failure is 
due to insufficient preparation for the work of the higher 
grade. 


12. In case such demotions occur repeatedly and among 
the pupils promoted by any particular teacher, it shall be 
the duty of the principal to report the facts to the City 
Superintendent for his action. 
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XIV. 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 


I. Graduates of the Newark High School in good 
standing are entitled to admission to the Normal and Train- 
ing school without further examination. Graduates of 
other high schools and institutions of equal rank with the 
’ Newark High School may be admitted upon recommenda- 
tion of the City Superintendent approved by the Chairman 
of the Committee on Teachers. 


2. Applicants for admission not presenting diplomas 
from approved high schools or other equivalent evidences 
of scholarship must, before admission, pass an examina- 
tion upon the subjects included in a four-year high school 
course. ; 


3. Students in the Normal and Training School shall 
spend the first year in pursuing the regular studies of the 
course and in such observation in the training school as 
the principal may direct. At least one-half of the senior 
year shall be spent in practice teaching under the obser- 
vation and criticism of the training teachers. 


4. Pupils who have failed to attend 90 per cent. of the 
required, exercises of the Normal and Training School 
shall not be permitted to pass from class to class or to be 
eraduated, except upon the written consent of the Chair- 
man of the Teachers’ Committee and the City Superin- 
tendent. 


5. In the normal department monthly records shall be 
kept by each instructor and filed in the principal’s office. 
At the end of the term (Jr. B and Jr. A) or half term (Sr. 
B and Sr. A) these monthly reports shall be combined with 
the formal examination in each subject. 


6. In the practice department monthly records shall be 
kept by each critic and model teacher and filed in the princi- 
pal’s office. At the end of the practice term the student’s 
final mark shall be based upon these monthly records. The 
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general average of practice of each student for all practice 
terms shall be based on the reports of all critics. 


7. Students whose term rating is less than 75 per cent. 
in two or more subjects shall not be promoted from term to 
term. Students failing in any subject shall be reexamined 
at once in that subject. Failure to pass a second-examina- 
tion shall constitute a condition in said subject, and the 
graduation of a student shall be deferred until all such con- 
ditions are passed at a regular standing of 75 per cent. 


8. Students who fail in the first half term of senior 
practice (A or B) shall remain in such practice until they 
have reached the required standing. 


g. Students failing to reach the required standing in the 
academic department (A or B) shall remain in the academic 
department until they have reached the required standing. 


10. A student who shall complete the section work in 
either the academic of practice department in mid-term 
shall take extra practice assigned by the principal until the 
end of the current term. 2 


11. No student shall be graduated from the Normal and 
Training school who has not completed satisfactorily all of 
the required subjects and attained a standing of 75 per cent. 
in each subject of the regular course of study and an aver- 
age rating of 75 per cent. for three terms of practice, with 
a standing of not less than 75 per cent. for any one practice 
term. 


12. At the end of the senior year a careful review shall 
be made of each student’s record for the entire two years’ 
course. The principal, in conference with the various 
teachers concerned with the scholarship or practice teach- 
ing of the students, shall pass upon all such records and 
shall determine the question of graduation for each student 
and grade the graduates in the kindergarten and regular 
departments. A graded list of such graduates shall be 
filed with the City Superintendent of Schools. 
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13. Graduates of the Normal and Training school ap- 
plying for positions in the schools shall be appointed strict- 
ly in the order in which their names appear upon these lists, 
provided that no graduate of the Normal and Training 
school or other person not of good moral character and 
sound physical health shall have the right to be appointed 
as a teacher in the schools of Newark. 


14. When, because of previous failures or conditions a 
student shall not complete all records required until the end 
of a senior mid-term, such student shall be considered as an 
undergraduate until the end of the semester and as such 
shall be regularly assigned to work at the discretion of the 
principal. 


15. No student shall be graduated from the Normal and 
Training school except at the stated graduations occurring, 
respectively, at the end of January and June. 


16. No normal undergraduate expecting graduation or 
temporarily dropping from the school and expecting re- 
instatement, shall be permitted to serve as substitute teach- 
ae 


A 


TRANSFER OF PUPILS TO THE UNGRADED 
SCHOOLS. 


1. Whenever, in the judgment of the principal of any of 
the public schools of Newark, a pupil in his school is a fit 
subject for transfer to the Ungraded School, he shall so 
recommend to the City Superintendent on blanks prepared 
for that purpose giving in full his reasons for such recom- 
mendation. 


2. The City Superintendent shall forthwith investigate 
the case reported either personally or through the Director 
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of Compulsory Education by visiting the school, conferring 
with the principal and parents, consulting with the Com- 
missioners of the ward, examining into the environment of 
the pupil and in every way possible acquainting himself 
with those conditions which have determined the pupil’s 
character. A record of this investigation shall be kept in 
the office of the City Superintendent. 


3. If after such investigation and conference the City 
Superintendent is satisfied that all suitable means of control 
in the school to which the pupil belongs have been employed 
and that it is essential for his welfare that he be assigned 
to an Ungraded School he shall forthwith grant him the 
necessary transfer. 


4. All transfers to an Ungraded School shall be for 
an indefinite period. 


5. Whenever the City Superintendent upon the recom- 
mendation of the principal of the Ungraded School and 
the Director of Compulsory Education, is convinced that 
any pupil in said school has made substantial improvement 
in conduct and given sufficient grounds for the belief that 
his conduct in the future will be satisfactory to warrant 
such action the Superintendent shall revoke his transfer 
and assign him to a graded school. 


6. When any pupil in an Ungraded School fails to con- 
form in a reasonable degree to its regulations, and shows 
himself utterly incorrigible by ordinary means and beyond 
the control of the teacher of said school it shall be the 
duty of the City Superintendent to recommend him for 
commitment to the City Home. 


7. Attendance officers shall be required to call at the 
Ungraded Schools at the opening of the morning and 
afternoon sessions of each day to receive from the teach- 
ers the names and addresses of absent pupils. They 
shall be further requested to visit at once the homes of 
such pupils and ascertain the reasons for their absence, 
and, if possible, return them to the school. 
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XVI. 


MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS. 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR MEDICAL INSPECTORS. 


I. Inspectors shall visit all the schools in their re- 
spective districts between the hours of 9 and 11 A. M. 
each school day, and so far as possible at the same hour 
each day. 


2. ‘They shall carefully examine each child isolated 
by the principal or teacher, and cause to be excluded 
those showing symptoms of any contagious or infec- 
tious disease, specifically noted as follows: Scarlet 
fever, diphtheria, measles, croup, whooping cough, 
mumps, smallpox, contagious eye disease, parasitic dis- 
ease, chicken pox, St. Vitus’ dance. 


3. They shall supply each child excluded with a card 
(Form No. 21) provided for that purpose filled out as 
directed thereon. This card is to be taken home by the 
child and given to parent or guardian. 


4. Children excluded for any of the reasons above 
specified shall be informed by the inspector to return to 
school when well. They will be readmitted only after 
reinspection and approval by the inspector, or the at- 
tending physician. 


5. Inspectors shall make a daily report to the Board 
of Health (Form No. 22). This report must be sent 
immediately upon leaving the last school visited. 


6. On the last school day of each week inspectors 
Shall fill out a weekly report for each school (Form No. 
23) and send the same to the Board of Health; duplicate 
reports shall also be sent at the same time to the Board 
of Education. 


7. At least once each month medical inspectors shall 
visit every school room in their several districts and 
examine every pupil present for symptoms of contag- 
ious or infectious diseases; and to ascertain whether any 
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physical defect exists; and they shall keep a record from 
year to year of such physical defects, which record shall 
be the property of the Board of Education and shall be 
delivered by the inspector to his successor in office. 


8. If, for any reason an inspector is unable to visit 
the schools of his district he must make arrangements 
with another inspector to take his place. A statement 
giving reason for absence should be sent to the Health 
Officer as soon as possible. 


g. Inspectors shall lecture before the teachers at such 
times as may be designated by the Board of Education 
instructing them concerning the methods employed to 
detect the first signs of communicable disease and the 
recognized measures for the pEQMOneA of health and 
prevention of disease. 


10. Inspectors shall not under any circumstances 
prescribe or suggest treatment or in any manner inter- 
fere with the attendance of the regular family physician, 
except as directed by the Board of Health or the Health 
Officer, ~ 


I. Inspectors shall be at all times under the imme- 
diate direction and control of the Board of Health in all 
matters pertaining to the performance of their duties. 


12. Medical inspectors are authorized and directed 
to vaccinate children in the public schools free of charge 
and to ascertain in all cases if vaccination has been suc- 
cessful and give proper certificates therefor. 


13. All questions of doubt as to successful vaccina- 
tion, insusceptibility to vaccination or unfitness as a 
subject for vaccination shall be referred to a committee 
consisting of the chairman of the committee on repairs, 
heating and sanitation of the Board of Education, the 
Health Officer and the Superintendent of Contagious 
Diseases of the Board of Health, who shall have power 
to determine in all cases. 


14. All necessary supplies will be furnished through 
the Board of Health upon requisition. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR TEACHERS. 


I. It shall be the duty of all teachers at the time of 
morning roll call to select from their classes any child 
who appears to be ailing, or any child who, there is 
reason to believe, has been in contact, in the family or 
otherwise, with any one ill with a contagious or infec- 
tious disease, 


These children shall be separated from the rest of the 
class, in a room set apart for that purpose by the princi- 
pal, for examination by the medical ‘inspector. 


After examination by the medical inspector all pupils 
not excluded from school will be returned at once to. 
their classes. 


Principals and teachers are required to assist the 
medical inspector as far as necessary. 


2. The Board of Health will notify the schools and 
the Board of Education, each school day, of the cases 
of contagious diseases reported to it during the preced- 
ing twenty-four hours. 


3. (a) Pupils who have been ill with any of the fol- 
lowing contagious diseases,- and pupils residing where 
any of the same exist, to wit: Scarlet fever, smallpox, 
diphtheria, cholera, yellow fever or typhus fever, shall 
not be permitted to return to school until notice has 
been received from the Board of Health authorizing 
such admission. | 


(b) in all other cases of contagious disease pupils will 
be readmitted upon a physician’s certificate or by au- 
thority of the medical inspector. 


4. Whenever a teacher shall discover sufficient evi- 
dence of the existence of any disease necessitating im- 
mediate exclusion of a pupil, she shall so inform the 
principal, who will exclude the pupil and notify the 
Board of Health of his action, with the reason for the 
same, giving name, age and address of the pupil so ex- 
cluded. 
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s. Whenever a pupil is excluded from school on ac- 
count of contagious disease, the desk and seat shall be 
washed with an antiseptic solution recommended by 
the Board of Health, and the class room disinfected if 
necessary. R 


XVII. 


ATTENDANCE OFFICERS. 


1. The Attendance Officers shall be under the charge 
and control of the Board of Education and the Com- 
mittee on Teachers, together with the City Superin- 
tendent. 


2. Each attendant officer shall exercise all the 
powers and perform all the duties of a Truant Officer 
under the laws of the State of New Jersey. 


3. The city shall be divided into Attendance Dis- 
tricts by the Committee on Teachers and an officer as- 
signed to each district who shall be responsible to the 
Board of Education for the faithful discharge of his 
duty in his district. These districts may be changed 
from time to time by the Committee on Teachers, and 
officers may be assigned to duty in any district. 


4. The Director of Compulsory Education shall, un- 
der the direction of the Committee on Teachers and the 
City Superintendent, direct and supervise the work of 
all attendance officers, and shall be held responsible for 
the work of the Attendance Department. 


e 
5. The Director of Compulsory Education shall keep 
a record of the work of the several officers; keep a file 
of their reports and his own; keep a full record in de- 
tail of all cases of’ truancy; absence and children not 
attending any school, reported from all sources, together 
with the disposition of each case. 


6. The Director of Compulsory Education shall, un- 
der the direction of the Committee on Teachers and 
City Superintendent, cause complaints to be made be- 
fore a magistrate and shall prosecute all persons for vio- 
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lation of the compulsory education law; he shall keep a 
record in detail of all such cases, together with the dis- 
position of each case. 


7. The Director of Compulsory Education shall keep 
his office open and be in attendance every day (Sunday 
and legal holidays excepted), between the hours of 3 
and 5 o’clock in the afternoon, and, also, on Saturday 
morning from 8.30 until 12 o’clock, to receive the re- 
ports of attendance officers and for the transaction of 
general business of the Attendance Department. 


8. On the last of each month the Director of Com- 
pulsory Education shall submit a full and detailed re- 
port of the Attendance Department to the City Super- 
intendent. 


9g. Attendance officers shall be required to investi- 
gate all reports of absence, truancy and children not 
attending any school, given them by principals or the Di- 
rector of Compulsory Education and report the result 
of such investigation to the Director of Compulsory Ed- 
ucation and to the principals on their next visit to the 
schools. They shall make such further reports to the 
Director of Compulsory Education as may be required. 


10. They shall be required to visit the schools in the 
district assigned them at least every two days or oftener 
if directed by the Director of Compulsory Education, who 
may also assign each of them to duties outside of their dis- 
tricts. 

11. They shall recommend to the Director of Com- 
pulsory Education for commitment-to ungraded or other 
schools and for prosecution, all cases of continued vio- 
lation of the compulsory education law; they shall also 
serve all necessary legal notices. 

12,» They shall keep*a record in detail of, all their 
work from day to day and report the same to the Di- 
rector of Compulsory Education; at the end of each 
week they shall submit a report to the Director of 
Compulsory Education on blanks furnished them for 
that purpose. 
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XVITI—MISCELLANEOUS. 
I. CONSTRUCTION. 


In the construction of these regulations the word 
“teacher,” in whatsoever relation the same may occur, 
shall be held and deemed to apply alike to principals, 
vice-principals, head assistants, first assistants, kinder- 
garten directresses, kindergarten assistants and assist- 
ants. 


2, PUBLICATION: 


Schedules of Salaries, Manual of Instruction, the Reg- 
isters, the Records and “Intructions” for keeping the 
same, mentioned in these regulations, and all orders or 
directions of a uniform and general character for the 
guidance of employees or agents of the Board shall be 
prescribed, adopted and tabulated by the Board, filed in 
their office for inspection, and, except the registers and 
records, published with and as part of the Annual Report. 


3. EMPLOYEES. 


All clerks, stenographers or other employees im the 
offices of the Secretary of the Board shall be appointed 
only upon the recommendation of the Secretary ap- 
proved by the Committee on Finance, the recommenda- 
tion of the Secretary to be based upon merit and gen- 
eral fitness to be ascertained as far as practicable by 
examination. One year’s satisfactory service in the of- 
fice of the Board shall be deemed sufficient to meet the 
above requirements, and such employees so appointed 
shall continue in their respective positions during good 
behavior and efficient service. 


4. AMENDMENT. 


These regulations may be amended at a regular meet- 
ing on one month’s notice in writing given at a regular 
meeting by a vote of twenty members. All supple- 
ments and amendments shall be adjusted to and from 
time to time incorporated and published with these reg- 
ulations under appropriate titles and subdivisions. 
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